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PREFACE. 


Tub only recommendation that I can confidently 
give the following pages is that the descriptions 
they contain were written from my personal obser¬ 
vation, not from the reports of others ; and that in 
my historical sketches, and my statements gene- 
ralU', I have tried to be correct, in short to tell the 
truth—without exaggeration. My habit in travel¬ 
ling (and I have travelled every summer for eight 
years past) has always been to note down at night, 
in a familiar style, the proceedings of the day, and 
to describe (however imperfectly) the objects which 
had presented themselves to my notice. 

The road over which I shall now conduct the 
reader (if indeed he consent to accompany me) is, 
T am well aware, sufficiently hackneyed, although 
not quite so much so as some others in Europe; 
and there are parts of it which are still comparatively 
unfrequented by Englishmen. 



IV 


PREFACE. 


The constant recurrence of the pronoun I will 
probably procure for me the charge of egotism, so 
often preferred against travellers. The reader, I 
may hope, will regard this fault with indulgence 
when he observes that this volume is in fact a 
diary, originally designed (it is very trite but 
equally true to say it) merely for the perusal of my 
own immediate friends; and that in a composition 
of this kind the frequent use of the first person 
singular is unavoidable from the nature of the 
work. 
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WANDERINGS 

IN GERMANY, &c. 


THE VOYAGE. 

On FViday night (the 28th of July, 1837) between 
the hours of nine and ten, having previously taken 
care to obtain the necessary passport from the 
Hanseatic consul, and the visa of the Prassian 
ambassador, 1 stepped into a boat at the custom¬ 
house stairs, and rowed down to the “ John Bull ” 
steamer, which was stationed oS the Tower, await¬ 
ing passengers for Hamburg. About one in the 
morning, we conamenced our voyage down the 
Thames, and not many hours after Were ploughing 
our way across the restless billow^ of the Getman. 
Ocean., .■ 

The weather was remarkably boisterous for the 
season, and the captain assured us he hwi not 
experienced a stronger wind during the three years 
he had cotnniaiided the vessel. The waves, con¬ 
vulsed and in^iiat^ by the impetuous blast, ac- 
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VOYAGE TO HAMBURG. 


tually dashed over the railing of our elevated 
quarter-deck, and made our noble ship creak and 
groan as if its massy timbers were coming asunder:— 

“ High dash’d the spray, the bows dipp’d in the sea, 

And sea-sick passengers turn’d somewhat pale!" 

However the brave “ John Bull ” weathered the 
storm to admiration, and rode triumphant over all 
the bufFetings of angry winds and raging waters. 
The voyage was for me (with a little exception) 
wholly without any incident of interest, as I was, 
like many others, a victim to the unutterable ago¬ 
nies of sea-sickness. On the first intimation of 
the malady I repaired to my berth, which was situ¬ 
ated in the deepest, innermost, and closest recess 
of the sleeping apartment, and from this I did not 
stir for about forty hours, during which time I 
neither ate nor drank. Long before the expiration 
of this period I might truly be said, from maintain¬ 
ing one posture, and from inanition, to ache from 
head to foot ; but still I lay motionless and power¬ 
less, sometimes meditating on my forlorn condition, 
at others obtaining dreamy glimpses of more chccr- 
ip^'^ scenes. In my troubled dreams “ sweet home ” 
was not forgotten. 

On Sunday afternoon things assumed a brighter 
aspect, and at four o’clock the passengers were 
comfortably seated round a well-provided dinner- 
table in the saloon. Some renovation of this sort 
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had indeed become absolutely necessary, for many 
of our voyagers were sore exhausted with the 
effects of the passage, and found, on referring to 
“ the too faithful mirror,” that they looked as hag¬ 
gard and woe-begone as if they had been reduced 
by a month’s illness. At ten in the evening we 
came to anchor in the broad Elbe at a considerable 
distance within its mouth, and, about two on the 
following morning, renewed our voyage, which we 
completed between six and seven, when we found 
our wished-for port before us, cheered by the bright 
beams of the morning sun. Hamburg, it may be 
observed, is about seventy-five miles from the 
German Ocean, and is situated at the junction of 
the little river Alsler with the Elbe. 

The northern bank of the Elbe (which belongs 
to Denmark) is, as you approach Hamburg, very 
pretty, being varied with swelling hills, enriched 
with wood, and enlivened by the residences of the 
ivealthy merchants of Altona. The opposite shores, 
forming a part of the territories of Hanover, are 
flat and uninteresting. In going up the river 1 
had the satisfaction of paying a toll of eight pence 
towards the revenues of King Ernest for the passage 
of my carpet-bag. This sum is levied on each 
separate article of the passenger’s luggage, whether 
great or small. 

On board the steamer an illustration was afforded 
of the expansion of mind sometimes occa.sioned by 
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A FELLOW PASSENGER. 


travelling:—a man who, if he had remained at 
home, would (if one may be allowed so to surmise) 
probably have been a very common-place individual. 
had become a glass-merchant, and in prosecjitiug 
his trade had had occasion to visit parts of Russia, 
Poland, Sec., comparatively unfrequented by tour 
ists. He had thus gained a large stock of inform¬ 
ation, and enlightened views of men and tilings; and 
made himself a very interesting companion to tlie 
more wakeful voyagers the last night of ouj- passage 
to Hamburg. He said he had found the English 
everywhere,—among other places more remote, at 
the once great and flourishing Novogorod; and 
told us the Russians were utterly unable to com¬ 
prehend how people could come to such inhospitable 
regions with no other object than that of seiiking 
novelty or gratifying curiosity. Like Lord Durliam, 
our traveller had a better opinion of the Autocrat 
of all the Russias than the majority of persons in 
England seem to entertain of him. 



HAMBURG. 


I AM now sitting at an upper window of the Hotel 
of St. Petersburg, Hamburg, which looks down on 
the delightful shady promenade styled (ironically 
pei’liaps) the Jungfernstieg, or Maidens’ Walk, and 
the tranquil surface of a quadrangular basin or lake, 
called the Binnen Alster, dotted with many-coloured 
barks. Across the water is an embankment on 
wliich is a road flanked by poplars, and enlivened 
by constantly-passing carriages and objects. In 
one place a prett v iuidge connects two parts of the 
embankment, and beyond is seen another extensive 
basin ithc Outer Alster) surrounded by a richly 
wooded country, doited with country seats. This 
is a .scene 1 really enjoy, although 1 have yet scarcely 
lo.st the rolling motion of the steamboat, and ever 
and anon fancy I can feel my firmly-built hotel 
heaving and reeling beneath me as with the convul¬ 
sive throes of an earthquake. The ramparts which 
once existed here, have, like those of several other 
citie.s of Germany, been demolished, and arc re¬ 
placed by delightful gardens and shrubberies of 
great extent. These resorts, and the social scenes 
tiicy present at evening, really make one envy the 
inhabitants of the Continental towns. 
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HAMBURe. 


Some of the costumes seen in the streets of 
Hamburg are extremely curious and amusing to a 
stranger, particularly those of the women. The 
female peasants of the neighbouring tract of the 
Vierlanden wear, with a picturesque and peculiar 
dress, straw hats, which have not inaptly been 
compared to inverted platters, and have almost a 
Chinese shape; and a group of market-women 
from that fertile district whom I saw just now in a 
barge on the river, seemed to me almost to realize 
a party of Chinese ladies taking an excursion in a 
junk! (At this moment a pretty boat containing a 
pleasure party, and protected by an awning, is 
gliding before my window.) Things here, generally, 
have a true German aspect, and do not look 
unfamiliar to me. There are the same heavy, 
phlegm-indicating countenances, and little un¬ 
ornamental caps, fitting close to the head, that you 
see further south. Pipes and cigars are in requisi¬ 
tion from earliest morning to the darkest hour of 
night, and were imparting/rayrance to the Maidens’ 
Walk soon after my arrival this morning. It is 
said there are a hundred thousand cigars smoked 
dai’ at Hamburg, which I think is very possible. 

The carriages and carts (particularly the latter) 
are generally less elegantly constructed than in 
England, and there is one description of vehicle * 
which I do not remember to have observed before: 
it is a waggon with a body formed of wicker-work. 
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in which four seats are suspended transversely on 
straps,—each seat capable of sustaining two or 
three persons. These carriages have been much in 
use this morning for conveying people to the races 
which are at present taking place at a short distance 
from the town. This, I am told, is only the second 
year of the races at Hamburg; and, as the human 
mind is, as it was long before I went to school, 
novitatis avida, they have been numerously attended, 
and talked of with interest by every one. 

At the table d’h6te of my inn, fifty or sixty 
persons of diflferent nations dine daily stX four 
o’clock. One of the plates to-day was too re¬ 
markable to be passed over in silence,—consisting, 
as it did, of a bit of raw schinkm, or ham, a bit of 
clammy salt fish, some very buttery beans, and 
ditto peas—certainly a delightful olio ! These little 
things I like occasionally to note down, as they seem 
to me quite as entertaining as others of greater im¬ 
portance. The ice, daily brought to table for 
cooling the wine, is a great luxury during such 
extremely warm weather as that which prevails at 
present. 

Eleven, p. m. This evening I have had proof, 
if proof were wanting, that the Germans are emi¬ 
nently a musical people. When the burgher guard 
returned from parade preceded by their band of 
horns, the whole acconaptoying multitude (and'a 
multitude it was) by one accord fell into step with 
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THK JUNGFERNSTIEG. 


the exhilarating tune. This proof of good taste 
came just in time to dispel from my thoughts a 
comparison I had been making between Englislimen 
and Grermans—by no means to the advantage of 
the latter. I had just before come to the conclusion, 
as 1 pursued my way through herds of triflers, that 
the English were truly, what an Italian writer has 
called them, “ the men of Europe.” 

The women of Hamburg are certainly finer than 
the men,—a superiority which I was half inclined 
to attribute to the fact that it is not yet the fashion 
for them to smoke! The young women of the 
lower classes set off their excellent figures with an 
extremely neat dress, and when they go on errands, 
are in the habit of carrying the articles they may 
have purchased in a coffin-shaped basket concealed 
beneath a handsome shawl. I have heard Hamburg 
spoken of as the most dissipated place in Europe, 
but at evening, in the streets, and on the prome¬ 
nades, there is an appearance of decorum which 
affords a striking contrast to the nightly aspect of 
many English towns. 

In the evening the Jungfernstieg presents a bril- 
lia) ‘ and animated spectacle, resembling from the 
number of lights, which are prettily reflected in the 
water, the fairy gardens of Vauxhall. Bordering 
the promenade are three splendid cafes (one a sub¬ 
scription establishment), all enlivened By music 
throughout the evening. In one which I entered, 
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I found a Bavarian gentleman who had been one 
of my fellow-passengers from London, and with 
whom I had a long conversation. He had been 
on deck during the gale, and said he should have 
been pitched overboard if he had not held fast by 
the railing. We were now, both of us, more plea¬ 
santly situated,—for, close by, the musicians were 
playing beautiful waltzes of Vienna. A night or 
two after, they played “ Rule Britannia,” the sound 
of which, in a foreign land, warmed my national 
feelings in no small degree. Willing to encourage 
the leader of the band, I told him it was “ sekr 
gut” to which he assented with a broad “ Ja wohl.” 
The musicians are repaid by voluntary contribu¬ 
tions from the visitors, aud do not apply a second 
time to the same person however long he may 
linger. Germany is a land in which every breeze 
wafts delicious music to your ears. Would that 
these music-w'afting breezes might sometimes fan 
the shores of Britain ! 

On the first of August 1 walked to Altoua, going 
a considerable part of the way through the de¬ 
lightful promenades laid out at the outskirts of the 
town. Altona, which contains a population of 
about thirty thousand, almost joins Hamburg, 
but is within the territory of Denmark, of which 
kingdom it is the most populous, commercial, and 
important town after Copenhagen. Its streets are 
quieter than those of Hamburg, and its houses, 

c 
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generally, perhaps rather more antiquated and 
Dutch-looking. Altona is a place of considerable 
commerce, to which its inhabitants are much 
addicted ; and in this respect is not an unimportant 
rival to the adjacent city. In returning through 
Hamburg, I lost myself in a maze of narrow 
streets, and at length emerged at an extremity of 
the town which I had not visited before. On my 
way I passed the Exchange, thronged with a motley 
multitude of the gain-loving sons of all nations, 
amongst whom the Jews were not the least con¬ 
spicuous. Some parts of Hamburg being intersected 
by canals, overlooked by ancient houses whose 
gables face the street, resemble the towns of Hol¬ 
land. Single trees and rows of trees, which display 
their rich foliage in the very heart of the towns, 
give a character I like to these Dutch and (if I may 
coin an epithet) Batavio-Gennan cities. The 
houses of Hamburg are principally roofed with red 
tiles: the new buildings are constructed with their 
fronts, and not their gables, to the street,—w hich 
certainly appears to me the more rational plan. 

In the evening I was present at the performance 
of an opera at the New Theatre, a large building 
not remarkable for the handsomeness of its exterior 
architecture, but well fitted up within, except that 
the pit is only partially furnished with seats. The 
orchestra was numerously and well filled, the actors 
disphiyed considerable skill in their art, and 
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amongst the fair vocalists was one who had lately 
been charming the audiences of Drury Lane. 

On the morrow I completely circumambulated 
Hamburg. The walks which encircle the town are 
delightful,—they are truly Elysian scenes, where 
“ green alleys windingly allure.” More fortunate 
than the inhabitants of most English towns, the 
people of Hamburg have spots of completely 
rural retirement within a minute’s walk of their 
commercial and bustling city. Wood, walks, and 
water are so combined as to form some of the 
most beautiful retreats that the fancy can conceive. 
These Continentals certainly know better how to 
enjoy life than we English do; at evening they 
seem almost one and all to repair to the promenade 
to enjoy each other’s society and conversation, and, 
instead of confining themselves in close and un¬ 
healthful taverns, as not a few do in England, they 
go to the cafes, seat themselves within or without 
the windows, listen to excellent music, and watch 
the ever-varying objects of the promenade. Having 
long been of opinion that a man who travels 
to observe mankind ought not, generally speaking, 
to object to accommodate himself to the habits and 
manners of the people amongst whom he finds 
himself, I this evening followed the example of 
those around me, and, seating myself in public, 
enjoyed the changeful scene. 

On the following morning I went with the valet- 
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de-place to get some English sovereigns changed 
for Prussian dollars, previous to proceeding on my 
journey. The small coins of Hamburg, by the 
by, are schillings, of which there are twelve to one 
English shilling. The latter I found pass here as 
well as in England. The valet then conducted me 
to the large church of St. Michael, capable of ac¬ 
commodating two thousand persons, and remark¬ 
able for the height of its steeple (456 feet), which 
affords an extensive view, giving you a good idea 
of Hamburg and its localities. As the atmosphere 
was not very clear, I contented myself without 
ascending. Tlie majority of the population of 
Hamburg (which is about 120,000) are Lutherans. 
Besides the Lutheran places of worship, there are 
two Calvinistic chapels, and a Catholic church; 
and there are from six to seven thousand Jews,— 
a number which will not surprise, when it is re¬ 
membered that lucre is the grand object of pursuit 
with the inhabitants of this city. At Amsterdam 
the Jews are much more numerous in proportion 
to the population, a circumstance probably attri¬ 
butable to the fact that the professors of Judaism 
in Holland enjoy the same privileges as the Chris¬ 
tians, which is by no means the case in the free 
city of Hamburg, where the law even forbids them 
to pursue any handicraft trade. In Holland the 
Jews have long formed a numerous, flourishing, 
and respectable portion of the community. The 
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number of English at Hamburg is said to fluctuate 
from a thousand to fifteen hundred. 

I next got my passport vise for Berlin, and se¬ 
cured my place in the schnell-post for that city. 
The fare is about 47s. English, including the guard 
and postilions, and the distance about 178 English 
miles. My conductor was an old soldier of Napo¬ 
leon’s, and such was his admiration of the emperor, 
that he said he would again serve him if he were 
once more young, and Napoleon again alive. 

4th. This morning I have been on a pilgrimage 
to the grave of genius—the tomb of Klopstock, a 
man who may justly be called one of the great re¬ 
generators of his country’s literature, and whose 
poem of the Messiah has procured for him the name 
of “ the Milton of Germany.” His mortal remains 
repose in the churchyard of Ottensen, a suburb 
at the most distant extremity of Altona from 
Hamburg. I’he tomb of the poet, and those of 
his first and second beloved spouses and his 
child, are enclosed with wooden railings, and 
overshadowed by a large and spreading tree. A 
female figure (representing the Celestial Muse) 
holding the cross on one arm, and pointing to 
heaven with the hand of the other, is sculptured on 
the stone which marks the poet’s gtave, and a 
wreath of faded flowers was suspended on it. I 
copied the upper portion of the inscription, which 
was as follows— 
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•' Bey seiner Meta und bey seinem kindc rtibet 
Friedrich Gottlieb Klopstock. 

Er ward geboren d: 2“" July, 1724; 

Erstarb d: 14““ Marz, 1803.” 

The church is of brick, with a roof of red tiles; 
and the tomb of the author of the Messiah is a few 
steps within the gate of the churchyard, beneath 
the stately tree which had been planted to mark 
his Meta’s grave, and under whose shade it was his 
melancholy pleasure to sit. 

Just beyond the church is Rainville’s Garden, a 
favourite resort of the people of Hamburg, and a very 
agreeable place laid out with shrubberies and walks 
on the sloping banks of the Elbe,—overlooking the 
opposite shore, and the river gay with a hundred 
sails. Elegant pavilions are placed in commanding 
situations, within and in front of which a numerous 
company sometimes assemble to refresh and to 
enjoy themselves. The tavern to which the garden 
is attached was the residence both of Dumourier 
and Bourienne, and, as associated with the name of 
Frenchmen, cannot revive very pleasing recollec¬ 
tions in the mind of a Hamburger; recalling, as he 
must, the dreadful severities exercised by Gallic 
force on the inhabitants of his native place.—In 
seeking ♦bile objects I applied for information to a 
gentleman I met, who spoke English, and who very 
politely turned back with me, shewed me the tomb, 
ahd pointed out the garden. In consequence of the 
commercial connexion with England, our languSge 
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is spoken by a great number of persons at Ham¬ 
burg ; and when I have entered a shop to make 
enquiries, the tradesman has answered me in £ng- 
lish when he was unable to do so in French. This 
will not be thought very remarkable when it is 
borne in mind that Hamburg is the greatest depot 
for English goods on the continent of Europe, and 
that more than a third of the vessels that annually 
enter its port are British. 

The next morning I visited one of the extensive 
cemeteries of Hamburg, w'here the monuments, 
like those of Phe la Chaise, are prettily arranged 
amidst a grove of various trees, and decorated with 
amaranthine flowers. I also walked through the 
Botanical Garden which affords an agreeable pro¬ 
menade close to one of the gates of the town. 

In tlie evening I bade a reluctant adieu to the 
most iruporlaiit of the three Hanseatic Republics,* 
and bent my course towards the metropolis of 
Prussia. A boat occupied by a band of musicians 


* Hamburg, Lubeck, and Bremen, the laet cities that remained members 
of that powerful commercial confederacy of the middle ages, the Hanseatic 
League, which originated with the former two, somewhat before the middle 
of the thirteenth century. These cities (still retaining the name of Hanse 
Towns) form, with Frankfort on the Maine, the four remaining free towns 
of Germany, and are amongst the thirty-eight constituent members of the 
Germanic Confederation.—The towns forming the Hanseatic League fluctu¬ 
ated in number: at one period no loss than eighty-five were comprised in it 
For the exercise of its commerce this famous association had four gramf* 
emporia, each commanding the markets of jm extensive district;—Novc^rod 
(once not without reason styled “ the Great *'), London, Bruges, and Bergen. 
Novogorod and ^Bruges were afterwards supatwsded by Narva and Antwerp. 
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was gliding by on the lake, and the promenades 
were cheered by smiling faces. Hamburg seems 
a place from which every%aipecies of discontent and 
unhappiness is banished.. ,during the six days I 
remained here I do not reii%nber to have seen a 
beggar, or witnessed a brawl. There are few 
foreigners whom it does not please: it is a complete 
Paris in miniature, or, as a Frenchman once told me 
at Amsterdam, “ tout-d-fait un petit Paris.” 

The first few miles of the journey, through the 
pretty environs of Hamburg, are very pleasant, but 
afterwards for more than twenty miles the country 
is said to be remarkably dreary—as it certainly 
seemed to me in the obscurity of night. The road 
which traverses this district (the King of Denmark’s 
territory of Lauenburg) is so sandy, and so full of 
cavities, that for a considerable distance it was im¬ 
possible for the horses to proceed faster than at a 
slow walk, and so rugged is its surface that it 
threatened not only the overthrow but the utter 
dissolution of the vast machine which conveyed us 
forward. Nor was this all: our unfortunate per¬ 
sons were, l#ng ere “ the day dispelled the- shades 
of night,’^ mimfa in the same pounded condition as 
thos# ^on Quixote and Sancho after the basting 
of the paek-staves. 

Karly in the morning we passed the frontier of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, where we had the felicity to 
find a Macadamized road. Soon after (abouf five 
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o’clock) we stopped and took cofi^ atBoit^enburg, 
a small, ancient-looking town with grass-grown 
square and streets. At mid-day we stayed; Onr 
course for awhile at liudwii^lust, a little town With 
bfoad and quiet staeets, planted with rows of trees, 
and contaifiihg from four to fite thousand inhabi¬ 
tants. It is the^mdinary residence of the Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburg, whose schloss or palace We 
saw in passing. The palace is a handsome build¬ 
ing containing sonm pictures and antiquities, and 
adjoining it are a fine' park and garden. With 
strength happily somewhat restored by a copious 
dinner, We quitted Ludwigslust, and soon after 
passed through Grobbw, another town of Mecklen¬ 
burg, noted as great butter Emporium. A few 
miles further we reached the Prussian frontier, 
where we were detained for some time at the 
Custom-house for the examihation of baggage and 


passports. 

It was Sunday, aild the ladies saw at the 
windows as We proceeded, instead of being occu¬ 


pied, like my own fair pfeus c 0 tapiatrk)tes, in 
reading theif hibles or sotae othta* gOtatbook> were 
actualfy most taduitriop^y engaged^ 


stockine t Dm^ #e kfifernoon^ 
short time at a smaU td^ii nained 
. mii!^et-idat^'>of--Wid(:^".standK%;t4^ 


All 1 1 M >M») 6 a ♦ v»l # iiM• liI 




supposed by some ' to be the ini^^ aii 
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Roland the brave—the hero of romance. Antiqua¬ 
ries say, however, that the statue was erected as a 
symbol of the jurisdiction the town possessed, like 
many other German towns in which similar figures 
were placed. 

On the following morning W'e reached the strongly 
fortified town of Spandau, containing about seven 
thousand inhabitants, and rendered gay by the pre¬ 
sence of a large number of soldiers. On the whole 
the journey from Hamburg to Berlin is by no means 
an interesting one. Much of the country passed 
through in Mecklenburg and Prussia is well-culti¬ 
vated corn-land, but the surface is flat and unvaried; 
there are few hedges to divide the land, and few 
country- or farm-houses to enliven it. 

Three or four miles from Berlin we passed the 
village of Charlottenburg, consisting principally of 
villas, and of houses of refreshment, to which the 
people of Berlin repair in summer in pursuit of 
pleasure and recreation. Here is the spacious 
palace erected by Frederick the Great,—a lavourite 
residence of the reigning sovereign, Frederick 
William the Third. Behind it are gardens open to 
the public and beautifully laid out; in a retired 
part of which, beneath the shade of funereal cy- 
presse.s and willows, is the mausoleum of the 
amiable, the patriotic, the beautiful, and the unfor¬ 
tunate Queen Louisa, with her statue from the hand 
of the celebrated sculptor Rauch. 
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We proceeded hence to Berlin through a long 
and straight avenue, rendered sombre by the dense 
foliage of overshadowing trees. We entered the 
capital of Prussia, after a journey of two nights and 
a day, by its magnificent Brandenburg Gate, which 
recalled to my recollection the splendid Porta 
Orientate of Milan. It is certainly a more impo¬ 
sing structure than that, but the neighbouring drives 
have not half the animation of those of the Lom- 
bardo-Venetian capital. This splendid gateivay is 
built in imitation of the Propylajum at Athens, and 
is surmounted by the grand car of Victory (drawn 
by four impatient steeds), which was carried off to 
Paris by the French after the battle of Jena, and 
recovered by the Prussians after the victory of 
Waterloo. As we approached the city, regiment 
after regiment, on their way to a review near 
Sjiandau, passed us in quick succession with their 
spirit-stirring bands, and I had no difficulty in be¬ 
lieving that I was about to enter the capital of a 
thoroughly military nation. 

At Berlin I fixed my quarters at the Hotel de 
Brandenbourg, a good inn in the Gens d’armen 
Platz, but less lively than some of those situated in 
the Unter-den-Linden. 
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Beulin, with all its imposing edifices, and broad 
and regular streets, does not please me so well as 
Hamburg. There is a certain dulness here—a 
tristesse —which (to an Englishman at all events) 
seems out of character with the metropolis of a 
great empire. The very breadth of the streets and, 
squares contributes to produce this effect: the 
people are so scattered that they seem almost lost 
in space, and remind one of unfortunates “ rari 
nantes in gurgite vasto.” There is no whiffing of 
cigars out of doors (an occupation whicli makes 
people look so comfortable!) under a penalty of 
two dollars, and but few pretty cafes enlivened by 
music. The promenade of Unter-den-Lmdm an¬ 
swers to the Juugfernstieg at Hamburg, but, unlike 
that, it is shut in on each side by houses : it has 
no open view,—no lovely expanse of water ani¬ 
mated by gaily-painted barks and gliding gondolas. 
It is nevertheless far from being dull, especially at 
evening, when it is thronged by a happy-looking, 
well-dressed company, who assemble to enjoy the 
pjeasures of society or relaxation, and either walk 
ap and down or seat themselves on the benches 
that are placed beneath the trees. 
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I have already paid a hasty visit to the picture 
gallery at the Royal Museum—a truly magnificent 
edifice constructed after designs by the talented 
architect Schinkel, whose not over euphonious 
name it will perhaps immortalize. In its imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood are the king’s palace, and the 
most splendid structures in this splendid city. The 
gallery of Berlin (which occupies the second floor 
of the building) cannot boast so many first-rate 
paintings as some of the other German galleries, 
but contains the productions of a greater number 
of ai’tists, and is valuable as showing the [»rogrcss 
of the art of painting. It is divided into compart¬ 
ments, in which the pictures are arranged according 
to their schools; each compartment is furnished 
with cards of reference, on which the names of the ar¬ 
tists and the subjects of the paintings are mentioned. 
The latter being in German are, however, little better 
than Sanscrit to the generality of English travel¬ 
lers. Two of the paintings which I found most 
intelligible, as I passed round, w'ere—Christ feeding 
the Five Thousand, by Ludovico Caracci, and a 
bear-hunt by Snyders—not, it is true, very kindred 
subjects. On another occasion I spent a longer 
time in the gallery, and identified many of the 
paintings named in a list I had with me, which in¬ 
dicated those most worthy of attention. Amongst 
the paintings of the Italian masters, I may mention 
some good specimens of Raphael, Titian, and Cor- 
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reggio; and among numerous productions of the 
Netherlands’ school, which I need not particularize, 
are some valuable paintings by the two Van Eycks, 
the fathers of the early Flemish school; by Rubens, 
the founder and prince of the second; and Van Dyk, 
his distinguished pupil: there are several others 
from the pencils of Rembrandt, Teniers, and Ruys- 
dael, and other well known Dutch painters. The 
repetition of the “ Virgin and Child,” chiefly by 
the early Italian artists, I found really wearisome, 
and there is quite a sufficient number of crucifix¬ 
ions, saints, and martyrs. 

The Sculpture Gallery, which is on the first floor 
of the edifice, is entered through a noble circular 
hall decorated with antique busts placed on lofty 
pedestals. This gallery contains very few first-rate 
works, but there is one ancient bronze statue ex¬ 
tremely good, which was found in the bed of the 
Tiber ; it is a boy with his hands raised in the atti¬ 
tude of prayer. Besides the ancient sculptures, 
there are, at the extremity of one of the apartments, 
some modern productions of the chisel, which 
struck me as remarkable for the excellence of their 
execut'Tp. 

Nearly all the handsome public buildings of 
Berlin are, as I before hinted, congregated in the 
immediate vicinity of the Museum, and the eye 
toay command, almost at a single glance, the 
Museum itself, the Cathedral, the vast old Royal 
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Palace, the King’s private residence, the Opera- 
house, the University, the Royal Academy, the 
elegant Guard-house, the Arsenal, and other im¬ 
posing edifices. 

The next morning I went to hear the fine band 
which plays daily at eleven, beside the Royal 
Guard-house, at the relieving of the guard; and 
was of course delighted. Music, such as one hears 
in Germany, reconciles every disagreeable, and 
would, for me, convert an unpleasant place into a 
paradise. Amongst the crow’d attracted by the 
band I observed here and there groups of students,— 
a few of the seventeen or eighteen hundred who at¬ 
tend the University of this city. Amid the nume¬ 
rous po])ulation of a city like Berlin, the students 
are less important personages, and have a more 
subdued air, than in the smaller German towns 
where universities are established, and where, as 
is well known, they are in the habit of regarding 
the citizens with about the same contempt as that 
with which the French soldiery, in the time of 
Napoleon, looked down on those of their compa¬ 
triots who were unused to the profession of arms. 
The University of Berlin, which is styled, from the 
reigning king, the University of Frederick William, 
is one of the first in Germany, although only 
founded in 1810; and has more than 120 professors 
and teachers who are generally distinguished for 
talent and learning. 
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On leaving tlie guard-house I walked through 
that part of the city more particularly devoted to 
business, which is not deficient in animation ; and 
amused myself by looking into the windows of the 
picture-shops, which contained many good engrav¬ 
ings. I saw copies of several of the pictures we 
have in the English shops, and in some of the win¬ 
dows I observed the portrait of our young and in¬ 
teresting queen, with her name and quality inscribed 
beneath in English. Whilst I was looking at it, a 
young. German who stood by, remarked to his friend 
that she was a charming young lady. He little 
thought, probably, that he was looking at the like¬ 
ness of the Queen of England, and still less that I 
was one of her loyal subjects. 

The hackney-coaches of Berlin, named drosch- 
kies, are among the objects that attract the eye of 
the novelty-loving stranger. They are four-wheeled 
carriages protected by a head, and drawn by one 
horse, over whose neck rises a wooden collar re¬ 
sembling those seen in pictures of Russian vehicles. 
Both the carriages and the fares are under the 
rigid observation of the police. Tlie charge for a 
singk person is eighteen pence per hour. 

■ Prussia is a country in which every thing, the 
most minute, seems regulated by law, or subjected 
to regulation, and in which every little circumstance 
of life has been provided for by the government. 
In confirmation of this I may mention, that, in the 
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bedrooms of the inns, the charges for lodging and 
rentetainment are stated on a tariff regulated and 
stamped by the police, and usually placed behind 
the door. Lodging (for a front room at my inn) is 
fifteen silver groschen (Is. 6d.) per night; dinner 
at the table d’hote also fifteen. In the apothecaries’ 
shops, too, the price of every article is fixed accord¬ 
ing to a list of charges revised by the police. When 
you take your place in the mail, you pay the fare, 
with guard and postilions included, and get a 
receipt, on the back of which is a long list of regu¬ 
lations (printed either in German, English, or 
French, according to the nation of the passenger) 
—amongst them some respecting luggage (of which 
only thirty pounds can be taken free of expense), 
and others on the important subject of smoking. 
The latter is forbidden in the diligence, although 
the prohibition is not always regarded, and also in 
the streets, as I have before mentioned. 

At the cafe from which I have just returned, T 
found a list (called the Berliner Fremden Blatt) con¬ 
taining the names of the strangers at the inns. 
Under my inn, which stood fifth on the list, I 
found my name, condition, city, and nation all in¬ 
scribed, according to the information I had written 
in the Strangers’ Book on my arrival. All this 
may be very well, but an Englishman can scarcely 
help associating it with espionage. 

There is no doubt that, although the government 


u 
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is one of the most desjilitifeiii*Europe, it is never¬ 
theless extremely good; and the Prussians have 
perhaps justly been said to be the best governed, 
as they doubtless are the most generally educated, 
people in the world,—except, indeed, the inhabi¬ 
tants of some of the other German states, who are 
equally well instructed. (It is needless to repeat 
what the reader is no doubt already informed of, 
that in Prussia the law requires that every child in 
the kingdom shall receive the benefit of instruc¬ 
tion). Every one, as far as my own observation 
goes, appears comfortable and contented : as long 
as those at the head of affairs are well disposed 
towards the people (as in Prussia they would seem 
to be),* the latter have certainly nothing to com¬ 
plain of, but in these irresponsible governments, 
contentment and tranquillity might soon be put to 
flight by the caprice of the rulers, or a change in 
the current of events: the people have not here, as 
in the case of a representative constitution like 
our own, security against oppression.—In the Jour¬ 
nal des Debats, by the by, I see daily mentioned the 
number of newly-elected English members of each 
party. 


• Sinct be above wa? written the Frostian govornmciil (if we may be¬ 
lieve some of the London papers) has shown a sjnipalliy with the King of 
Hanover, in the tyrannical (rcatinent of bis new suhjocts, worthy of a Miguel 
or a Carlos. The reader of the public prints may perhaps have remarked 
other features in the policy of that government not attognther ealrulated to 
inspire admiration. 
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In the evening I visited the Royal Theatre, which, 
with two large churches, one on each side of it, is 
situated in the Gens d’armen Platz, a vast square in 
front of my inn, where a market is held on Wed¬ 
nesdays and Saturdays. The theatre is a large 
and handsome building, and its interior may truly 
be said to be “ neat and not gaudy”. The play to 
night was a tragical Italian love-story uninteresting 
to me as I caught but few words of the dialogue, 
and heard but little music. Being near the door, 
and in the draft, I, on one occasion between the 
acts, put on my hat, but 1 soon found this was not 
permitted in a city whose inhabitants are so shackled 
by etiquette as those of Berlin: a soldier stationed 
at the door desired me to take it off, and would 
perhaps have relieved me of it himself if I had not 
speedily complied with his request. Another 
evening Iwitnessed here the performance of Weber’s 
far-famed opera of Der Freischiitz, and was very 
much pleased with all except the supernatural 
portion of it, which, however well managed, is not 
exactly to my matter-of-fact taste. The actresses 
were unfortunately rather deficient in beauty of 
person,—a deficiency which a fine voice will not 
always compensate. A night or two after, the splen¬ 
did eastern opera of Jessonda was presented at the 
Rt)yal Opera-house, which is a large and splendid 
structure with good interior arrangements, and 
capable, it is said, of affording accommodation to 
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three thousand persons. The celebrated Mademoi¬ 
selle Lowe, lately arrived from Vienna, was the 
star of the evening, and drew forth, by her admi¬ 
rable acting and melodious voice, rounds of enthu¬ 
siastic applause from the enraptured audience. The 
Germans, phlegmatic as they are said to be, are 
ever alive to the charms of music; and the stranger 
who would see them roused to enthusiasm needs 
only to mingle with the crowded audiences of their 
opera-houses and concert-rooms. 

The Berliners, like tlie Germans generally, are 
an early people : the performances at the theatres 
commence at six, and end about half-past eight. 
The table d’hbte of my inn is at half-past two, but 
one is the more general hour of dining. At ten, or 
a little after, the streets of the city are almost 
deserted. 

Just without the Brandenburg Gate is the pro¬ 
menade of the Thiergarten, an evening resort which 
I like, although it is perhaps too sombre and 
shadowy to suit the tastes of all. It is a forest of 
stately trees intersected by winding walks, varied 
by ponds (unfortunately stagnant), and much fre¬ 
quented at evening. Bordering it are many elegant 
villas, and here and there are places of entertain¬ 
ment, in front of whose windows numerous tables 
and chairs invite to refreshment and repose. 
Hither persons of both sexes and different classes 
are accustomed to repair after the heat or exertions 
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of the day, aad, seated beneath a canopy of leafy 
branches, to regale themselves with coffee, choco¬ 
late, beer, or some other of the many beverages 
which the place is sure to afford. The avenue 
leading to Charlottenburg, more than three miles in 
length, and bordered by lofty trees, presents, as 
seen through the Brandenburg Gate, one of the 
most imposing vistas I have ever beheld. TheLinden 
Walk, Avhich leads you into the heart of the city, 
is a continuation of this line, the whole length of 
which cannot be less than four or five miles. 

It is a pity that so handsome a city as Berlin—a 
city that is undeniably one of the finest in Europe— 
with environs in some parts so delightful, should 
occupy so level and uninteresting a situation. 
There is, I believe, not a single eminence about 
it sufficiently high to afford a good view, and the 
soil in the neighbourhood is sandy and unproduc¬ 
tive. The flatness of the situation is a great 
disadvantage to the city, since the contents of the 
drains become stagnant, and emit an odour sufli- 
cient of itself to produce the cholera. 

The Prussians are truly a nation of soldiers: 
every male inhabitant is obliged to serve three years 
in the army, with a few exceptions for those in 
peculiar circumstances, as only sons who are en¬ 
gaged in business that they cannot delegate to 
another person,or who have aged parents to support. 
There is too an exception in favour of those who 
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can undergo a certain examination, and afford to 
provide their own arms and accoutrements,—^who 
are let off with one year’s service. 'Those who are 
unwilling to serve cannot escape by procuring sub¬ 
stitutes, as these are not permitted. Such a 
wholesale system of soldiership is said to be 
necessary for Prussia, that she may maintain her 
character as a first-rate power. The country con¬ 
tains only about fourteen millions of inhabitants,—a 
population which would not afford a numerous army 
without levying soldiers on a large scale. This 
system must of course diffuse a martial spirit, or 
martial feelings, throughout the countr}% and it 
evidently does so. Almost every one marches wdth 
the stately air and measured step of a soldier. The 
very schoolboys carry their books in a knapsack 
at their backs, h la soldatesque. 

The long waists, new-fangled frilled sleeves, and 
consequently narrow-looking shoulders, of the ladies 
of Berlin, somehow have the effect of sending my 
imagination back a century or two into antiquity. 
Their,»pointed stomachers (of other days as well as 
of the present) and the length and volume of their 
robes also recall ancient times; whilst their fair 
countenan^<?B are protected from the solar rays by 
a very small, original-looking parasol, carried per¬ 
pendicularly somewhat in the manner of a fan. 
The white summer bonnets worn by the ladies of 
Berlin and Hamburg, resemble those of London, 
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and of English towns remote from the capital. So 
universal is La Mode. (The style of dress above 
alluded to, would perhaps almost have escaped 
observation, had it at the date of the journal been 
so common in England as it has since been). 

10th. After drinking in the music of the band, 
I strolled forth on one of my exploring expeditions. 
Fortuna was propitious, and directed my steps to an 
interesting object,—the Egyptian Museum, which 
occupies a portion of the palace of Monbijou, and 
is entered from its delightfully shady gardens. I 
found no difficulty in gaining admission, but merely 
surrendered my hat and stick to the door-keeper, 
who gave me a numbered ticket by which I might 
claim them on leaving. The collection, which was 
visited to-day by a crowd of the curious, is a com¬ 
prehensive and valuable one. There are several 
mummies of grown persons and children, and others 
of sacred animals worshipped by the Egyptians, 
such as cats, young crocodiles, serpents, frogs, fish, 
birds, &c. Of the human mummies some are still 
enveloped in wrappers, and others are exposed to 
the eye, blackened with age and sufficiently hideous. 
The cases are large and in good preservation. There 
are many figures of Egyptian deities, and beside 
them their numerous symbols, supposed to have 
been worn as amulets. Amongst objects too nu¬ 
merous to particularize, I observed vases and 
vessels of different kinds and forms, tools and uten- 
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sils of -every description, shoes and sandals made 
of leather and palm-leaves, and two models of 
vessels, like those which, thirty centuries ago, 
navigated the waters of the lordly Nile! These 
models, together with some insignia of priestly au¬ 
thority, and other objects interesting to the anti¬ 
quarian, were found in the tomb of an Egyptian 
high-priest, in the Necropolis of Thebes. 

In the retired walks of the adjoining garden seats 
are placed beneath the trees, and on the side bor¬ 
dering the Spree, there is a pretty avenue formed 
by Virginian creepers hanging in festoons. Here 
and there a studious youth, with a well-fingered 
book in his hand, might be seen seated on a 
bench beneath a canopy of pensile foliage. 
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At Berlin, coffee-houses are not so numerous as 
in many Continental cities, but the confectioners’ 
shops answer the same purpose, and afford pastry 
in addition to coffee, chocolate, lemonade, ices, &c. 
The most attractive pastry-shop I have discovered 
is one facing the Linden Walk, and is an elegant 
and lively place, where the visitors are served by 
two graceful young women who display much taste 
in their dress, and are also remarkable for a laudable 
gravity of demeanour not characteristic of girls who 
occupy such situations. Unfortunately these young 
ladies are unacquainted with any other vehicle of 
colloquial intercourse than the language of their 
father-land,—a deficiency which sometimes renders 
it diflicult for strangers to communicate their ideas 
to them, and one which I found peculiarly embar¬ 
rassing one night when a mistake had been made 
in my change. 

I spent an hour or two of the following morning 
in the Kunst-cabinet or Cabinet of Art, in the 
Royal Palace ; and was well repaid for the annoy¬ 
ance of hammering out my enquiries in French, 
English, and German at the entrance. In the first 
room I entered are numerous figures and bas-reliefs 
beautifully executed in. ivory, precious metals, and 

F 
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wood; and a great number of objects formed of 
amber. There are one or two heads carved in wood 
by Albert Durer, and a small figure of Christ said 
to have been the work of the great Buonarotti. In 
another room are models of churches and towers, 
and still further a model of the mines of Freiberg. 

In the historical collection are many objects of 
interest: here, for instance, is a wax figure of 
Frederick the Great, in a sitting posture, attired in 
the uniform he wore on the last day of his long, 
active, and eventful life, which terminated at Sans 
Souci in August 178fi, when he was in the 7.5th 
year of his age, and the 47th of his reign. The 
old monarch’s coat appears to have seen many a 
year’s service ; a cocked hat is on his head, his 
walking-stick in his hand, his legs are cased in high 
boots, and his favourite flute is on a table before 
him. At a short distance are wax figures of Fre¬ 
derick William, the great Elector; and of Frederick 
the First,—grandfather of Frederick the Great, and 
the first king of Prussia.* The latter is a little 
old man with a cocked hat, knee-nondescripts, and 
shoes with large buckles. In the same room, pre¬ 
served in a glass case, are the stars and decorations 
presenter’ to Napoleon hy the different European 
sovereigns, amongst them the black eagle of Prus- 


• The ■ i:n.wn wag conferred by the Emperor Leopold the First on the 
elector of Brandenburg in 1701, from which time the latter took the title of 
King of Tnissia. 
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sia. These were taken from his carriage, after the 
victory of Waterloo, by the Prussians j and so 
narrow was his escape, that he left behind him his 
cocked hat, which is displayed in the same case as 
the stars. To the last object my attention was 
directed by an old lady, who called me from the 
opposite side of the room to point it out, and who 
probably supposed me to have been a subject of 
the once mighty emperor. 

One room is chiefly occupied by models of Swit¬ 
zerland resembling that of General Pfyffer at Lu¬ 
cerne, and in another is a model of a windmill, 
made by Peter the Great, whilst working as a ship¬ 
wright in Holland. There are also many curiosities, 
such as dresses, ornaments for the person, arms, 
&c. from China, and from uncivilized countries. 
Among the weapons are two daggers with which, 
the director informed me, Captain Cook was killed 
by the savages of Owhyhee. It was singular enough 
to find them at Berlin. 

In the passage, as if standing sentry, is the figure 
of a soldier clothed in the uniform worn by the 
Prussian troops at the disastrous battle of Jena in 
October 1806. I should have thought the dress a 
century or two old, so antiquated and grotesque 
does it look. The cap is pyramidal, with a brass 
plate in front, inscribed “pro gloria et pat rid 
the coat is of light blue, the breeches white, and 
the gaiters black and reaching to the knee. Beside 
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this odd-looking figure is a clumsy musket, with a 
bayonet scarcely long enough to run a fellow through. 
I have mentioned a few of the objects which arrested 
my attention in this interesting collection, but were 
I to enumerate all, I should fill a volume, and 
doubtless exhaust the reader’s patience. 

In the evening, I visited one of the places of re¬ 
freshment in the neighbourhood of the Thiergarten, 
where I found some hundreds of persons (chiefly 
of the bourgeois class) seated in the open air, re¬ 
galing themselves with cooling (and in some cases 
heating) beverages, smoking the calumet of peace, 
and enjoying the sounds of music. I strolled about, 
a spectator of the scene, until the shades of even¬ 
ing gathered over wood, and plain, and water ; hill 
and valley I cannot say, for there was neither. I 
then retraced my steps to Berlin through one of the 
cool and dark avenues of the grove. I had nearly 
lost myself amid its mazes, but after some uncer¬ 
tainty, 1 found myself before the stately portal of 
Brandenburg. 

I had intended to-day to visit the Arsenal, but 
as I could not find the keeper, I contented myself 
with walking round that building (which is justly 
admired for* its architecture), and seeing what I 
could through the windows. Amongst the many 
objects v/hich it contains, particularly interesting 
to the military traveller, are numerous ancient arms 
and suits of armour; about a thousand stand’ of 
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colours, most of which are French, and distin¬ 
guished by the emblems and dates of the Revolu¬ 
tion ; and specimens of the accoutrements and 
arms worn by the soldiery of every European state. 

On Sunday morning the soldiers made more 
than usual display at the guard-house; and the 
neighbouring space, being thronged by a well- 
dressed multitude who had assembled to hear the 
band, presented a gay and cheerful scene. Having 
paused awhile on the way,I walked to the Cathedral, 
a modern structure in the appearance of which 
there is but little remarkable. It is the burial- 
place of the Royal Family, and here repose the 
ashes of the (Jreat Elector, of Frederick the First, 
&c. The body of the church is narrow but not in¬ 
elegant, and has on either side a gallery and orna¬ 
mental columns. The music was good ; but of the 
sermon I cannot give an opinion as I understood 
only a few words of it; the clergyman who delivered 
it was burly in person, and vehement in manner. 
I stopped to see the sacrament administered, for 
the first time in a German Lutheran church:—the 
clergyman who had just addressed the congregation 
stood on one side of the altar, and, as he repeated 
a few words, presented the consecrated bread to 
the communicants who received it standing, and 
with an inclination of the body,—and then passed 
behind the altar. A second minister standing at 
the other side of the altar, administered the wine to 
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four or five persons wlio ranged themselves before 
him at a time, each taking a sip in succession. 
The four or five then reverentially bowed and with¬ 
drew, and were replaced by others. The number of 
persons who went through the ceremony was, I 
should think, about forty. On the altar stood two 
lighted candles although the mid-day sun was shi¬ 
ning brightly, and between them a gilded crucifix 
bearing a small figure of the Saviour,—all relics, 
I presume, of Catholicism. Of the inhabitants of 
Berlin, about 2.50,000 in number, the majority are 
Lutherans; among the remainder there are nearly 
five thousand Catholics, and four thousand five 
hundred Jews. 

Berlin is a city not, comparatively speaking, 
much resorted to by strangers, but more by Rus¬ 
sians and Poles than by English and French: of 
the latter two there are at present but few at Berlin. 
The gSne which exists in the society of the higher 
classes doubtless serves in some measure as a bar¬ 
rier to foreigners of corresponding rank, whilst the 
city, not being very (although it is increasingly) 
important in a commercial point of view, does not 
attract so large a number of mercantile men as 
many others.*' I must not, however, omit to men¬ 
tion that tiiis city has an extensive and agreeable 
circle of literary and scientific men, whose works 
and reputation are by no means confined to Berlin 
nor to Germany, and whose society may be enjoyed 
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by those strangers who have provided themselves 
with good introductions. 

At the table d’hbte of my inn I meet three young 
Russian artists who have lately arrived from Italy, 
but not a single individual has yet, either by lan¬ 
guage, manners, or dress, discovered himself to me 
as a fellow-subject of Queen Victoria. The num¬ 
ber of persons at dinner has, during my stay, sel¬ 
dom exceeded ten or twelve. At the upper end of 
the table, side by side, sit mine host and hostess, 
to whom, in accordance with the manners of the 
country, cveiy guest makes his best bow both on 
taking his seat and rising from it. 

Dinner over, it is agreeable to indulge awhile in 
the divino far niente ,—to take a seat beside an 
upper window, and gaze out on the Gens d’armen 
Platz and its passing objects. It would perhaps be 
unbecoming‘indolence in a traveller to do this in 
ordinary weather, but at present it may be excusa¬ 
ble :—the heat for some days past has been exces¬ 
sive, so that walkjjig in the day-time is impracti¬ 
cable. It is such as “ an Icelander would melt to 
feel and perspire to think ot,” and recalls to my 
recollection the intense heat of Rome and Florence 
in the summer of 1834. K one strolls but a short 
distance, or merely falls asleep on the sofa, the 
perspiration literally pours down the face in copious 
streams! The cholera has just made its appear¬ 
ance in the city, et. ilfant prendre garde d soi~mime. 
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On market-days my window affords me a good 
opportunity of seeing the square in front, crowded 
with the peasantry of the neighbourhood. Their 
costume is not pretty nor interesting, and the only 
part of it worthy of remark is a bonnet of black 
oilcloth, shaped almost like a little parasol, from 
which a long fringe depends nearly all around. 

The King of Prussia is at present residing at his 
favourite palace of Charlottenburg. When at Berlin 
he occupies an unpretending and simply-furnished 
edifice opposite the Arsenal. The simplicity of his 
habits, his love of retirement, and his dislike of 
ostentation are well known, and are perhaps to be 
ascribed in some measure to the misfortunes inflic¬ 
ted on him by the French in the early part of his 
reign, amongst which the loss of his beloved and 
broken-hearted consort, the patriot queen Louisa, 
was not the least of his trials. He dines at one on 
frugal fare, sleeps on a small camp bed, drives out 
in a plain carriage, and may not unfrequently be 
met sauntering on the promenade like an ordinary 
citizen. His age is sixty-seven, and he has already 
reigned forty years. The amiable personal qua¬ 
lities by which he is distinguished, together with 
the simplicity attd frugality observed in his domestic 
establishment, undoubtedly tend in no small degree 
to reconcile the people to the despotic system and 
irresponsible character of his government. 

On the morrow I saw nothing in the city that 
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was new to me except Wilhelm’s Platz, a large 
square near the Potsdam Gate, enclosed by the re¬ 
sidences of princes and nobles, and certainly one of 
the finest in Berlin. It is ornamented with statues 
of the Prince of Anhalt Dessau, and of five other 
leaders of renown—all heroes of the Seven Years’ 
War; but the style of their execution does but little 
credit to the sculptor. Near the Grand Guard¬ 
house are three statues by Rauch of much greater 
merit,—of the famous Marshal Blucher (equally 
well known here by the name of “ Marshal For¬ 
wards”) in bronze,—of the celebrated commanders, 
Scharnhofst and Billow Von Dennewitz, in marble. 

In the evening the Thiergarten once more served 
me as the scene of a long and agreeable walk. The 
ponds in the more distant part are varied with 
little tree-covered islands and peninsulas, enlivened 
with water-fowl, and crossed in the narrow part by 
bridges. The effect of all this, when the evening 
casts around its shadows, when the glades are ani¬ 
mated by occasional figures, and when 

" Whatever walks is gliding like a spirit,*’ 

is to me truly delightful. As I sauntered back I 
overtook two lovers, their arms, in true German, 
loving style, encircling each other,—whose condi¬ 
tion I could not help contrasting with that of my¬ 
self, whom “ fortune leads to traverse realms 
alone.” Wearied, at length, with my walk, I re- 
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paired to one of the neighbouring places of refresh¬ 
ment, where I took a seat amidst a crowded and 
evidently happy company of both sexes beneath a 
large and spreading tree, and drank, what the 
strictest of “ tee-totallers ” (to use the absurd 
name they have given themselves) could not object 
to,—a glass of zucker-wasser. It was dark when 
I quitted this scene ; and in returning I lost my¬ 
self amidst the sombre avenues of the forest, and 
wandered for a considerable time without knowing 
where I was. In one place I passed a large white 
statue which, in the obscurity of night, might, by 
any one who was very superstitious, have been 
mistaken for a gigantic ghost. At last, aided by 
the rising moon peeping through the branches, I 
emerged from the gloomy labyrinth into the broad 
avenue of Charlottenburg, and perceived in the 
distance the colossal Brandenburg gate standing in 
relief against the illuminated atmosphere of Berlin. 

At Berlin the Austrian ambassador refused to 
viser my passport because it was not a regular 
English one, but received from the Hanseatic con¬ 
sul. Consequently I had to obtain a fresh passport 
from the English charge d’affaires, which, before I 
could pu sue my intended journey, had to be vis6 
by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the police, the 
Saxon ambassador, and the Austrian. The English 
secretary, however, told me that there would have 
Jbeen no difficulty if my messenger from the fen 
;iiad procured the English visa before applying to 
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the Austrian ambassador. I was sorry to lose my 
original passport, which had cost me five shillings 
in London, and was a handsomer document than 
the second. It was left as a kind of secuiasty when 
I received the other. 

On the fifteenth of August, precisely at two in 
the afternoon (for like time and tide the schnell- 
post waits for no man), I quitted Berlin for Potsdam, 
distant about nineteen miles. For a short distance 
the road is very pleasant, passing between villas 
with balconies decked with blooming flowers, where 
pretty girls were seated, willing to see and to be 
seen. To these pleasing scenes, sandy and unin¬ 
teresting plains succeeded. At a small place named 
Zehlendorf we stopped to change horses; and 
afterwards passed through a wood, opening at 
length to display a lake of considerable extent, 
formed by the Havel, at one extremity of which 
arise the towers of Spandau, which were pointed out 
to me by a fellow traveller. A little further, a road 
turns off to the right leading to Pfauen-Insel, or 
Peacock Island, a favourite retreat of the Prussian 
King in summer, and described as a little paradise 
well worthy of a visit. As we neared Potsdam, we 
crossed the Havel by a long and neat bridge, in 
the neighbourhood of which the scenery is ex¬ 
ceedingly pretty. A little before, two elegant villas 
attract the attention,—that on the left belonging 
to Prince William; the other, on the right and 
close to the road, to Prince Charles. 





POTSDAM. 

At Potsduui 1 found a temporary home in the 
Schloss Strasse or Castle Street, at the inn of Der 
Einsiedler or the Hermit. I dined between five 
and six at the table d’hote, at which there was 
neither hole nor any guest besides myself, and 
which in short was very hermit-like, except that the 
fare was good and plentiful. Potsdam, despite its 
large garrison, is an insupportably quiet place. 
Its promenades laid out, like those of other German 
towns, with shady avenues and winding walks, 
were but little frequented in the evening, and no 
band gave them animation. The streets are broad 
and straight, and in some instances bordered by 
trees and intersected by canals like those of Hol¬ 
land. The squares are spacious, and also shaded 
by stately trees. The houses are large, lofty, and 
of imposing architecture, and their facades are 
frequenUy surmounted by statues or by vases. 

After a long perambulation I found my way into 
a restauration, where, as in the dining-hall of the 
uin, I was the only visitor. The landlord who 
brought me my coffee himself, was a Pole who spoke 
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German, but scarcely a word of French. We had 
a long conversation that was more embarrassing 
than edifying, after which I returned to my hermit¬ 
age, and employed myself in scribbling down the 
day’s proceedings. The gentle reader will judge 
whether they are worth recording. 

In the morning at ten o’clock, I hired a valet-de¬ 
place, and sallied forth to see the Palace of Sans 
Souci, and the Neue Palais, or New Palace, situated 
at no great distance from it. In walking through 
the town, we passed an immense shed under which 
the young soldiers exercise in inclement weather, 
and the Garrison Church, where, in a plain sarco¬ 
phagus of lead, the ashes of Frederick the Second 
(surnamed, and, as some will have it, misnamed, 
the Great) repose. A few hundred paces without 
the Brandenburg Gate, we reached the gardens of 
Sans Souci, which are delightful, although laid out 
quite in an artificial style. The favourite abode of 
“ the great ” monarch is a long, low, and unpre¬ 
tending structure, over the entrance of which “ Sans 
Souci ” is inscribed in large and gilded letters ; and 
is situated at the summit of six broad terraces rising 
as steps one above the other. These are adorned 
witli exotic plants, among which numerous orange 
trees of large size, and from three to five hundred 
years old, stand conspicuous, and remind one of 
those of Versailles, which is, in fact, to Paris what 
Potsdam is to Berlin. The palace being at present 
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occupied by the Prince Royal, was not open to in¬ 
spection, and consequently I did not see the 
apartments occupied by Voltaire during his visit to 
Frederick of nearly three years. Little however 
was lost by this circumstance:—at his own resi¬ 
dence at Ferney I had seen sufficient mementos of 
a man of whom (although he was not without some 
estimable qualities, and distinguished as is tlie place 
he holds among the writers of France) I am by no 
means so enthusiastic an admirer as was the philo¬ 
sophic and warrior king. On each side of the 
palace is a separate wing; one used as a picture 
gallery, and the other occupied by the suite of the 
Prince. At one end of the broad terrace immediately 
in front of the building are the graves of Frederick’s 
favourite dogs, with a stone placed over each, in¬ 
scribed with its name. In front of the palace you 
obtain a beautiful view of the grounds, of the river 
Havel, and of the woody country opposite. From 
the semi-circular colonnade at the back is seen a 
considerable extent of the royal domains, and, 
among other objects, an artificial ruin situated on 
a neighbouring hill,—built for effect, which it has 
scarcely succeeded in producing. Close by, is the 
ancient windmill, two of its sails gone, the other 
two still revolving, which the owner, confident in 
the laws and the administration of them, refused to 
give up to Frederick the Great (under whom^ the 
laws had been compiled), when he wished to pull 
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it down for the purpose of including the ground 
it stands on, in his gardens. The circumstance is 
thus related in Lord Dover’s Life of Frederick.— 
“When the King of Prussia had determined to 
build what is called the new palace of Sans Souci, 
part of his plan was to connect the new building 
with the old Sans Souci by a pleasure ground, 
which, in fact, exists. A mill occupied part of the 
ground, which he wished to include in his new 
garden. He offered to buy it, and to pay for it 
considerably more than the value. The miller re¬ 
fused to part with it; and declared that he would 
never leave the mill, which had descended to him 
from his forefathers. The king himself, in one of 
his walks, conversed with the miller upon the sub¬ 
ject. Becoming at length irritated at the man’s 
obstinacy, he said to him, “You seem not to be 
aware that I am the master, and that I can take by 
force what you refuse to give up to me.”—“ Oh,” 
replied the miller, “you cannot frighten me in this 
way; we have judges at Berlin! ” Frederick was 
so pleased with the answer, that he immediately 
abandoned his plan, and formed his gardens so as 
not to interfere with the patrimony of the miller.” 

And now, leaving Sans Souci, disburdened 
awhile from care, I continued my walk up the long 
and imposing avenue in front of it, which is deco¬ 
rated with statues ; and reached, about two miles 
from Potsdam, the “New Palace,” one of the 
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largest and most splendid structures in the Prussian 
dominions,—built by Frederick at the termination 
of the Seven Years’ War, to show his enemies the 
still unexhausted state of his exchequer. In one 
place I passed four pieces of sculpture representing 
the Rape of the Sabines; each consisting of a 
Roman carrying off a virgin. 

On my way up the avenue, the Prince Royal 
with his consort (who is a Bavarian princess) 
crossed the path in a carriage and pair, attired as 
private citizens. In return for the usual obeisance 
I was honoured with a military touch of the hat 
from the prince, and a gracious and graceful incli¬ 
nation of the head from the princess, whose 
appearance and manner struck me as preposses¬ 
sing, and who is indeed distinguished for affability 
and benevolence. The Prince Royal has been re¬ 
presented as a less amiable character than his 
father, and as having a strong attachment to 
absolutist principles. By some persons his acces¬ 
sion to the Prussian throne is not regarded without 
apprehension, but there are others who look for¬ 
ward to his reign as one likely to be regulated by 
wisdom apd justice. 

I waltced through those of the two hundred 
apartments of the palace which are usually shown 
to strangers, and obtained but a glance at the nu¬ 
merous pictures and other objects they contain. 
Amongst a great variety of paintings, "not of 
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first-rate excellence, there are some works of Ru¬ 
bens, Van Dyk, Snyders, and Luca Giordano, those 
of the last being I believe of the greatest value. 
One of the first rooms I entered was a vast hall 
styled the Grotto, the sides of which are lined, by 
no means in good taste, with shells, minerals, and 
mock-minerals. Above stairs are two or three 
dining and concert-rooms more tastefully decorated, 
and remarkable for the magnificence of their dimen¬ 
sions. There is also within the building a theatre, 
where a performance had taken place a few days 
before, at which the king was pi'esent. The closet 
of Frederick the Great contains a sofa, an ink-stain¬ 
ed table, a large arm-chair, and other articles of fur¬ 
niture remaining’in the state in which he left them. 
In one room is a IVdl-leiigth portrait of the present 
king, taken, I think, about ten years ago: it is a 
somewhat youthful likeness, representing him as a 
strong, healthy-looking man of perhaps five-and- 
I’orty. I saw the bed he occupies when at the 
palace, which is placed behind a skreen ; it is a 
little couch boxed in at both ends like all the 
German beds, and appeared to me too short for a 
moderate-sized man. My conductor smiled when 
I remarked this to him, and told me it was six feet 
long, or just the length of the king. I could not 
help thinking that his Majesty might have added 
to his comfort by allowing himself a few additional 
inches. 


n 
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The superintendent of the palace is an old gen¬ 
tleman who speaks French with a somewhat tooth¬ 
less pronunciation, and who is not particularly 
careful to make his visitors understand what he 
says, I paid him a dollar (3s.) for his services, 
which my conductor said was the minimum. The 
latter received the same sum for about three hours’ 
service. 

The gardens in front of the palace abound with 
orange trees, and have the air of a paradise in spite 
of the stiffness of some parts of them. Pagodas 
and temples are erected here and there, and in a 
little edifice styled the “ Antique Temple” is a 
copy of the admirably executed statue of the late 
Queen of Prussia at Charlottenburg. The original 
one was taken from the corpse, but they both re¬ 
present a beautiful woman wrapped in sleep, and 
enjoying a serene and complete repose. The 
sculptor (Rauch) was, it seems, not satisfied with 
his first performance, wliich was rather larger than 
life ; and executed this, of the natural size. I am 
told the latter is generally preferred. My conductor 
partially excluded the ligl\t from the room in which 
the statue is placed, by means of a pink blind, a 
contrivai^ce which, although some may find fault 
with it, struck me as very successful in producing 
effect: by the mellowed light you might suppose 
the drapery real, but on raising the blind, the whole 
figure appears once more of marble. 
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In the evening I walked to another palace, named 
the Marble Palace from the quantity of that mate¬ 
rial used both in its exterior and interior decora¬ 
tion. The brick of which it is built is intersected 
by marble, which gives it rather a patchwork ap¬ 
pearance. It is a mile or two from Potsdam in an 
opposite direction from Sans Souci, and is situated 
on an arm of the Havel designated the Holy Lake, 
in a park containing a variety of trees, which here 
and there give place to verdant lawns disposed in 
the English style. The whole is intersected by 
winding v/alks, beside which occasional seats offer 
repose to the saunterer. The palace window.s com¬ 
mand the lalce and the opposite country, which, 
although partaking too much of the Dutch charac¬ 
ter, in its flatness, and its multitude of windmills, 
is not without beauty, as it is woody and enlivened 
with country residences. 

I had almost forgotten to say that, besides the 
three royal residences I have mentioned, there is a 
very large palace within the town. It contains 
little to detain the traveller except some articles of 
furniture, &c. used by the great Frederick. Pots¬ 
dam, as an intelligent military writer has observed, 
was “ the cradle and school of those military tactics, 
and that discipline, of which Frederick the Great 
was the father. It is a barrack still: in the yard 
of the palace recruits are still tortured by the drill- 
sergeant.” Of its thirty-four thousand inhabitants, 
six thousand are soldiers. 
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My dinner to-day was less hermit-like than yes¬ 
terday, for at the table d’hote, at an earlier hour, 1 
met from twenty to thirty persons. Having ex¬ 
hausted the sights of Potsdam, I set off at nine 
o’clock in the evening, in the schnell-wagen for 
Leipsig. It may seem ridiculous for one who tra¬ 
vels to see a country, to go at night, but on this 
occasion little was lost. The queen of night, “seated 
in her silver car,” was aloft in the heavens, and 
shed a clear and even brilliant light over the su|- 
rounding objects. Little indeed would have been 
gained b'l going in the day-time: our way lay gene¬ 
rally through avenues of vast length flanked by 
poplars, sometimes bordered by forests, at others 
by broad, hedgeless, and houseless plains,—in short 
a terra domibus negata. There being many more 
than the complement of the schnell-post, the super¬ 
numerary passengers were sent on in two additional 
carriages, so that the three jogged on together in 
company. I had a seat in the coupe of a comfort¬ 
able vehicle bearing without, a striking resemblance 
to an English covered waggon. 

During the night we passed through three towns 
of but small importance, and at four in the morning 
arrived at Wittemberg, the cradle of the Reforma¬ 
tion,—the place in which Luther commenced his 
remarkable career, and openly and eloquently de¬ 
nounced the corruptions and abuses of the Church 
of Rome. It was here, in 1517, that he drew up 
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his ninety-five theses or propositions condemnatory 
of the abominable system of indulgences, a copy of 
which he affixed to the gates of the castle-church, 
with his signature, and an offer to defend them, 
attached to it. This, as history informs us, was 
his first challenge to that power which then held in 
awe the whole of Europe, and which it was his lot 
to shake to its foundations. At the University of 
Wittemberg, no longer in existence, Luther was 
professor of theology and philosophy ; in one of its 
churches he frec^uently preached and baptized ; in 
another (the castle-church already mentioned) his 
remains, and those of his friend and coadjutor, the 
“ great and good” Melancthon, are interred. In 
the market-place of this ancient, fortified, and 
melancholy-looking town stands the statue of the 
celebrated Reformer, which I just glimpsed as we 
swung by in the diligence. It is placed beneath a 
cast-iron canopy of Gothic form, and is executed 
by Schadow, 

On quitting Wittemberg we crossed the Elbe by 
a long wooden bridge, and in our way to Leipsig, 
passed through two or three unimportant towns of 
old-fashioned and picturesque appearance. A few 
miles before arriving at Leipsig, we crossed the 
frontier and entered Saxony, hut (O, glorious privi¬ 
lege to be free'.) were not annoyed by any examina¬ 
tion of passports and baggage. To the German 
Commercial League, of which a word hereafter, we 
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were indebted for this exemption. The country 
still extended in spacious plains, and we proceeded 
for miles through avenues of cherry trees. 

I have not yet said anything of the dress of the 
Prussian postilion, an omission for which I ought 
to beg his pardon: it is a uniform consisting of a 
blue crop-tailed jacket faced with orange, white 
leather breeches, high heavy boots, and a shining 
hat. Under the gentleman’s arm, suspended round 
his shoulder by a tasselled cord, is his horn on 
which he blows a peculiar blast, the flourish vary¬ 
ing according to the vehicle. The schnell-post has 
a blast proper to itself, which may be said to be 
the most distingue. The Saxon postilion has a 
dress resembling in cut that of his Prussian brother, 
but the colour is different: both jacket and inex¬ 
pressibles are yellow ! In Bavaria the jackets are 
of a light blue colour resembling that of the sol¬ 
diers’ uniform, but it is the Austrian postilions who 
have attained the ne plus ultra of magnificence; 
they have a fiery scarlet coat, and a flashy cocked 
hat d la militaire. 

As we approached Leipsig we crossed a part of 
the scene of its celebrated battle, and, as we stopped 
before the gate to deliver our passports, observed 
many of the cannon-balls still remaining in the walls 
of the houses. We arrived just before one (the 
hour of dinner at the table d’hote); and, being some¬ 
what fatigued with my journey, and the intense 
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heat of the weather, I contented myself with eating 
a good dinner, and remaining within doors until 
about seven o’clock. I then walked out, and cir¬ 
cumambulated the agreeable promenades surround¬ 
ing the town, which resemble those of Hamburg; 
but have a more plebeian air, and are frequented 
by less elegant and less military walkers, than those 
of Berlin and Potsdam,—such, in short, as you 
would expect to see in a city chiefly remarkable as 
a mart of commerce. At length, weary of walking, 
and invited by the appearance of an elegant coffee¬ 
house styled the “ Cafe Frau^ais,” I seated myself 
beneath its awning, and, half concealed from public 
view by some luxuriant green-house plants ranged 
in front, sipped my coft’ce in tranquillity. This caf6 
faces an open and frequented part of the promenade, 
and, as I sat, I watched the citizens—emancipated 
from their daily toils; and beheld the moon rising, 
ruddy and beautiful, in an opening between the 
lofty edifices opposite. 
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In the morning I hired the old valet-de-place ol' 
my inn, and walked round to see the principal ob¬ 
jects of interest in the town. We first visited the 
ancient castle of Pleissenburg, a structure whose 
name may serve to recall to the reader of history 
the events of the Thirty Years’ War,—among them, 
the city besieged by the renowned Tilly, and sur¬ 
rendered to his licentious troops, previously so 
distinguished for their cruelties and atrocities at the 
siege of Magdeburg, and subsequently so severely 
requited on the plains of Leipsig. It was in a small 
apartment of this castle that the fearless and impe¬ 
tuous Pappenheim, Le Balafre, born in the same 
year as Gustavus, expired, in consequence of a 
wound received on the plains of Lutzen,—on the 
same field that proved fatal to his great Swedish 
foe. 

The tower of the castle, which I ascended, and 
which overlooks the town, is now devoted to philo¬ 
sophical purposes, but is more interesting to the 
passing traveller as commanding the scene of the 
great Battle of Leipsig, fought between iJ^apoteon 
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‘.ukI the Allies in October 1813. This conflict is 
well known as having been one of the longest, 
most obstinately contested, and most sanguinary 
actions of the eventful wars which for twenty-three 
years (from 1792 to 1815), Avith little interruption, 
desolated Europe, and drained her nations of blood 
and treasure. It commenced with a fierce struggle 
on the iGth, was renewed with terrific slaughter at 
the first dawn of the 18th, and tenninated on the 
morning of the 19th, by the retreat of the French,— 
a retreat described by the historian as almost as 
disastrous to Bonaparte as that from Moscow. My 
old guide pointed out the ground occupied by the 
Austrians, Prussians, Russians, Swedes, and the 
French, and also the street and house in which he 
himself remained, snug and unharmed, during the 
death-dealing contest. Two hundred and thirty 
thousand men were engaged on the side of the 
Allies, and one hundred and thirty-six thousand 
on that of Napoleon, who, when at length compelled 
to retreat, left Leipsig, with apart of his troops, on 
one side, nearly at the same instant that the adverse 
legions entered it on the other. The ground over 
which this memorable conflict extended is of im¬ 
mense extent, and consists of spacious plains. The 
country, however, in the neighbourhood of the city 
is not devoid of beauty, being enriched with luxu¬ 
riant trees and smiling gardens. How different 
must have been its as\)ect after the murderous 
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scenes of October 1813 !—when its well-tilled fields 
had been converted into cheerless deserts; when 
the surrounding villages and hamlets, to the dis¬ 
tance of ten English miles from the town, had been 
stripped of almost every thing necessary for the 
support of life; and when the habitations of the 
unfortunate people had been burned, or demolished, 
or their wood-work (roofs, floors, doors, and win¬ 
dows) carried off for fuel by the rapacious soldiery. 
The reflective traveller may find ample food for 
meditation on the evils of war as he surveys from 
the tower of the Pleissenburg the battle-fields of 
Leipsig. 

Lutzen, the scene of two remarkable engage¬ 
ments, is also in sight from the observatory. About 
a mile from it, a rude monument of shapeless stones, 
overshadowed by poplars, marks the spot where 
“ the glorious Swede ” fell fighting for “ liberty of 
conscience.” It was here, in 1632, that The Great 
Gustavus, on a field of hard-earned victory, gained 
over Wallenstein and the Imperialists, terminated 
his earthly career. The heroic king fell early in 
the action, but the loss of their great leader did not 
prevent the Swedes from continuing the conflict; 
and either host persevered in the dread work of 
slaughter till night at length “ wrai)ped the warring 
world in peaceful shade,” and concealed the now 
yielding party from the victors. The other conflict 
which steeped the soil of Lutzen’s plains in blood. 
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is of a much later date:—it was here, in May 1813, 
that Napoleon fought and overcame the allied forces 
of Russia and Prussia, and that the Prussian Gene¬ 
ral Scharnhorst received his death wound. The 
dauntless Bliicher himself had a narrow escape, 
having been severely wounded in the engagement. 

From the observatory I went to the great market¬ 
place, which is remarkable for the antiquity and 
fantastic architecture of its edifices. The town- 
house which stands on one side of it is a very sin¬ 
gular old structure, and has a roof nearly as high 
as the body of the building. Tlie streets and houses 
of Leipsig are remarkable for their antiquated and 
grotesque air, particularly the lofty roofs of some 
of the latter, in which may be counted two, three, 
four, and five ranges of windows, indicating the 
same number of floors within. 

It was in the market-square that the Allied 
Sovereigns met after the great " Battle of the Na¬ 
tions,” and in a house at one corner of it, which 
was pointed out to me, that the Saxon monarch 
T^jll^detained prisoner for his alliance with Napoleon. 

The next duty to be performed by the wonder¬ 
seeking traveller was to drink wine in the Cave of 
Faustus! It is in Auerbach’s cellar (to use the 
more prosaic name), a place of entertainment below 
the level of the street, that the author of Faust has 
laid that scene of his wild drama, in which the party 
of merry fellows is represented as supplied with 
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wine of different kinds by Mephistopheles llxrough 
gimlet-holes bored in the table,—Rhenish, Cham¬ 
pagne, and Tokay, according to the choice of the 
bibber ! In this vault, says ti*?idition. Dr. Faustus 
(upon whose story Goethe’s tragedy is founded) 
drank wine and perfoi’med some of his marvellous 
feats; and here, too, the gifted dramatist, the lite¬ 
rary colossus of Germany, is said, whilst a student, 
to have often caroused—like the creatures of his 
prolific imagination. Two old pictures represent¬ 
ing the achievements of Dr. Faustus are affixed to 
the wall; and two ancient volumes are laid before 
the visitor, one a chronicle of Leipsig, and the 
other, of the strange and unhallowed deeds of the 
magician. To me both were alike unintelligible. 
In this magician’s cave I found two of my fellow- 
travellers from Potsdam already carousing. 

Following my trusty guide, I soon found myself 
before the church of St. Nicholas, the finest in the 
city,—an edifice of forbidding exterior, but de¬ 
scribed by my guide as fort joli within. Close by, 
is the Deutsche Buchhiindler Borse, or Booksellers’ 
Exchange, in which booksellers, not only from 
every pe t of Germany, but from Denmark, 
Svreden, the Netherlands, England, France, and 
other countries, assemble to transact their affairs. 
It is an elegant building within and without, and 
]Mt unworthy of the city which is the great em()o- 
iwm of German literature. At each of the two 
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principal fairs (at Easter and Michaelmas) about 
three thousand new works usually make their appear¬ 
ance ; and authors and publishers (here as well as 
in our own happy land) know, to their cost and 
vexation, how many of their books find no pur¬ 
chasers except as waste paper. * 

r need scarcely speak of the fairs of Leipsig;— 
there are three annually (at Easter, at Michaelmas, 
and at the commencement of the year), when 
people of various nations—men from Europe, Asia, 
and America—mingle together in the motley crowd. 
On some of these occasions, no less than thirty or 
forty thousand foreigners, differing in manners, in 
lineament, and in dress, congregate at Leipsig, and 
transform it, as it were, into the scene of a vast 
masquerade. Not havingbeen here in faii’-tirne, I saw 
no great variety, but observed a few costumes that 
were new to me ; there were Polish Jews with black 
ecclesiastical-looking habits and long pipes, and 
one or two peasant-women from the neighbouring 
country, so attired as to render it doubtful, at first 
sight, to which of the three genera they might be¬ 
long,—^their habiliments reaching only to the knee. 

The last object to which my guide directed my 
attention was the bridge over the little river Elster, 
which replaces that blown up by the French during 

* It ia calculated (says a respectable writer) that ten millions of volumes 
are annually printed in Germany, and that there are upwards of hfty thousand 
authors of one or more books. 
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their disastrous retreat. The explosion was pre¬ 
mature, twenty-five thousand of the French troops 
having been left behind and taken prisoners, and 
many hundreds of others drowned in attempting to 
cross. Among those who sank to rise no more 
was the brave Prince Joseph Poniatowski, who, 
already wounded in three or four places, was un¬ 
able to effect a passage across the narrow, but dee|) 
and turbid, stream. His body clothed in a splendid 
uniform, with very handsome epaulets, was found 
five days afterwards, and taken from the river by 
a fisherman. It was interred Avith the military 
honours due to the rank and valour of the slain. 
In a pretty garden hard by, in whicli there is a 
subscription casino, is a simple stone monument 
erected to the memox'y of the Polish hero. One 
can scarcely suppose that so peaceful a spot was 
ever disturbed by the din of battle and the groans 
of dying men ; nor can one believe that so nanuw 
and so gentle a stream as the Elster could Imw 
proved fatal to so many warriors. 

The circumstances of Poniatowski’s death, as 
they were related by his aide-de-camp, may not be 
found unint resting.—“ On the 19th of October, 
when the French army began to retreat, the jxrince 
was charged by Napoleon with the defence of that 
part of the suburbs of Leipsig which lies nearest to 
the Borna road. For this service he had only two 
thousand Polish infantry assigned liim. Perceiving 
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ilu' French columns on his left flunk in full retreat, 
and tlie bridge completely choked up with their 
artillery and carriages, so that there was no possi¬ 
bility of getting over it, he drew his sabre, and 
turning to tiie oihcers Avho were about him, ‘ Gen¬ 
tlemen,’ said he, ‘ it is better to fall with honour.’ 
With these word.s he rushed, at the head of a few 
Polish cuirassiers, and tlie oflioci’s surrounding huu, 
u])on the adA'ancing columns of the Allies. He 
liad been previously Avounded on the 14th and 16th, 
and on this occasion also received a musket-ball in 
Ins left arm. He inn ertheless pushed forward, but 
found the suburbs fxdl of the allied troopts, who 
hasteneci up to take him prisoner. lie cut bis way 
through them, receiA^ed another Avound through his 
cross, threw himself into the Pleisse, and with the 
assistance: of his oflicers reached the o[)posite bank 
ill safety, leaving his horse behind in the river. 
Though much exluiusted, he mounted anolJier, and 
proceeded to tiie Elster, Avhich was already lined 
by Saxon and Prussian riflemen. Seeing them 
coming upon him on all sides, he plunged into the 
river, and instantly sank, together with his 
horse. Several officers who threw themselves in 
after him, were also drowned; and others were 
taken on the bank or in the water. The body of 
the prince was found on the fifth day (Oct. 24th), 
and taken out of the water by a fisherman. He 
was dressed in his gala uniform, the epaulets of 
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which were studded with diamonds. His fingers 
were covered with rings set with brilliants; and 
. his pockets contained snulF-boxes of great value 
and other trinkets. Many of these articles were 
eagerly purchased by the Polish officers who were 
made prisoners, evidently for the purpose of being 
transmitted to his family; so that the whole pro¬ 
duced the fisherman a very considerable sum.” 

At five in the afternoon, I set off for Dresden in 
the eilwagen, which proceeds for a considerable 
distance over broad and uninteresting plains like 
those I have before described, and for miles over a 
road bordered with cherry-trees. The most inter¬ 
esting object that presented itself was the railway 
(on our right) in progress between Leipsig and 
Dresden, which is regarded in Saxony as no unim¬ 
portant undertaking. It is completed as far as a 
village five miles from Leipsig,—a distance which 
the carriages run, I am told, in thirteen minutes. 
I was not surprised to find here an English engineer 
and engines, as I have met with them much further 
from home. By way of supper we had, at a 
road-side inn, the most execrable apology for a 
meal I ever partook of, consisting of sour bread, 
rancid butter, and slices of sausage strongly 
flavoured witii garlic. The beer which accom¬ 
panied this repast was decidedly the most bitter I 
ever tasted, and the whole reminded rne strongly of 
Italian vetturino fare. 
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'rtu! scenery improved as wc approached Meissen, 
whore, in a commanding situation, is a pictures(|no 
old Gothic castle, once the abode of the Saxon 
princes, now a porcelain manufactory, in which 
the celebrated chinawaro, known by the name of 
Dresden China, is all made. We reached Meissen 
at a very earlj'^ hour in tlie morning, I think two 
o’clock, and were; j’ortunale enough to find some 
good codec prepared for ns by the old lady of the 
post-house. The moon was shining brightly as wc 
(piitted Meissen by the bridge over the Elbe, and 
half revealing to the traveller its jnetty situation, 
its gliding river, and its terraced vineyards— 

tliat bcavitilul still was si*,. 

Atul luakiii;' that was uot/’ 


1'he scenery, although inferior to that of the 
Hhine, failed not to recall it: the vines growing 
luxuriantly on the hills, which are in many in¬ 
stances disposed in terraces, were the first 1 had 
seen in any (piantity during my present journey, 
and served to inform me of my approach to the 
sunny south. 'J’he road from Meissen to Dresden 
was more animated and agreeable than that I had 
lately travelled : sloping and vine-clad hills were 
sometimes seen at the left, the Elbe fioumd at a 
short distance on the right, and here and there the 
interjacent country was inlivened Avith villas ajid 
larm-houscs. Wc reached Dresden soon after live, 
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just as the sovereign of day displayed his ruddy 
and joyous countenance above the eastern hills, but 
by wliosc light we had for some time bene- 
fitted. The entrance to the city is by the suburb 
of Neustadt, having passed wliich, we crossed the 
Elbe by the Bridge of Augustus, and entered the 
Old Town. The river is here four hundred and 
eighty feet in width, and the bridge that spans it 
is said to be the longest and handsomest stone 
bridge in Germany: it is a firiuly-built, and some- 
wiiat dark-looking structure, iiffording a good A^iew 
of the noble river, the neighbouring part of the 
Sa.Kon capital, and the adjacent country. One of 
the arches was blown up in 1813 by Marslial 
Davoust, to facilitate his retreat upon Leipsig, and 
was repaired by the Russians in the following year. 
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August the I8th. Here I am at the hotel ol‘tlie 
Stack Rom,—an Anglo-Saxon amongst Saxons. 
My ion stands at a corner of the broad square of 
the Neu-Markt, and my window overlooks it and 
its j)assing objects, and affords also a good vicAv of 
the handsome chnrcii of the Fraiienkirche. This 
inn enjoys one of the best situations in the city, 
and was so full that only one room, at an aerial 
elevation in the house, remained unoccupied when 
I entered it. 

After breakfast I strolled through another large 
Siiuare (that of the Old Market), which was well 
supplied Avith evejy sort of tempting vegetable, but 
attended by a peasantry by no means prepossessing 
in their appearance. The women Avork like beasts 
of burden, and it is really painful to a man of even 
ordinary feeling to see the poor creatures trudging 
to market with loads on their backs suflicient for 
a mule or a horse. Such hard labour, and expo¬ 
sure to the sun and weather, are very destructive 
to good looks, in which the Saxon peasantesses 
appear very deficient to one who has lately passed 
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tlirough the south ot Eiigland. It has justly been 
observed that, in point of personal appearance, the 
[>easantry of no country in Europe can stand a 
comparison with those of England. 

Most of my day passed without any other effort 
than that of partaking of an interminable dinner at 
the table d’hote at one o’clock. To several hours 
of sultriness the reviving cool of evening at length 
succeeded, and T walked to the Terrace of Brvdil, 
a delightful promenade overlooking the Elbe, ap¬ 
proached by a noble flight of broad stone steps. 
At a liugc cafe in one part of it a concert was 
taking place, and had already attracted a diversified 
crowd of listeners. The musicians, who playetl 
extremely well, were stationed within the house, 
where many of the audience also sat, whilst still 
more were accommodated with seats and tables in 
the open air beneath the shade of trees. Coffee, 
ices, wine, beer, and other refreshments were sup¬ 
plied to the company, and most of the men were 
inhaling the perfumes of the Indian leaf through 
the medium of either pipes or cigars. The price 
of admis.sion within the enclosure was only two 
groschen (3d.) which of course did not include 
refreshmeixts. Whilst listening to the delicious 
sti’ains of the band, it is painful to observe the 
pallid and haggard countenances of some of the 
performers, and to reflect that many of then), from 
the constant expenditure of breath, scarcely live 
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out more tlian half tlic oidiiiary term of existence. 
One man 1 particularly remarked, witli sunken 
visage, and prominent cheek-bones,- -who, as if to 
aggravate the evil occasioned by blowing night 
after niglit a large brazen instrument, actually 
smoked cigars during the interval between the 
tunes. 

Amidst the multitude I met a young German (a 
native of Wiirtemberg) w'ho had been my follow 
traveller from Lcipsig,—who spoke both English 
and French tolei'ablv, and had never seen the sea. 
Like many of his countrymen he Avas a great ad¬ 
mirer of Shakspeare, Byron, Scott, Bulwer, and 
others of oui‘ popular writers. I met him several 
times aftei’wards, and found him an agreeable and 
intelligent companion. To give some idea of the 
popularity of Sliak.speare in Germany, I may men¬ 
tion that I have heard a book-keeper in a coach- 
odicc, wdien enquiring of a brother employe about 
the destination of a parcel, quote the first line of 
Hamlet’s solilocpiy ;—“ To be, or not to be?—that 
is the qixestion.” 

Germany appears to me to combine the comforts 
of England with tlie amusements of France; and 
the people, instead of always harassing their bodies, 
puzzling their brains, and devoting their Avhole 
souls to trade and politics, unbend their minds at 
evening with rational amusements. I must not, 
liovvever, forget that it is to the commercial enter- 
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pri^e, fostered, ornccomirnnkil, by free institution.^ 
to the untiring api)lication and businc.s.s-likc habits 
of her inhabitants, that England is mainly indebtcc 
for her superiority over other countries. 

Under the head of German accommodations [or 
comforts if you please), I should mention one thing 
Avhich Avas new to me. The whole coA'^ering of the 
beds in summer consists of a thickly-Avaddcd (j^uilt 
enclosed in an enA^elope resembling a pillow-case. 
I’his is not large enough to be tucked in at the sides 
or at the foot of the bed, so that the sleeper has no 
secuiity for remaining covered all night. In such 
Aveatlier as aa'c Iiua'c lately had, this, it is true, is of 
little consecpience. The above plan T found 
adopted at Potsdam, Ixipsig, Dresden, and Prague. 
At Vienna the only covering Avas a quilt and a 
separate sheet. At ]jambach (near Linz) the sole 
covering to my bed was one of the little German 
fcathci'-beds or large cushions, and this (unaided 
either by sheet, blanket, or counterpane) Avas so 
Avarm that 1 was in a profuse perspiration all the 
night. If I had been a little delicate fellow, I 
should probably have taken a severe* cold Avith 
turning out so early and abruptly as 1 did on the 
morniiA"- of my departure. After Lambach I found 
these suffocating feather-beds every Avhere in use: 
indeed the period for summer coverings bad then 
passed.—There can be no doubt that the want of 
energy and activity Avhich has been generally oh- 
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sei’ved to cliaracterizc the (Jennans, is in u great 
incasnrc to be attributed to the habit ot thus.s‘^ejr//i^ 
themselves, in rooms that are, besides, in many in¬ 
stances heated by stoves, and to the immoderate 
use of that seductive and enervating weed, tobacco. 

The next morning being Sunday, I attended high 
mass in tlic Catholic—whicli is also the Court— 
Cliureh ; and heard the beautiful music which is 
famous throughout Germany, and which must in 
truth be heard to be appreciated. It is under tlie 
management of the director of the opera, who has 
only to transfer the musicians from the adjacent 
theatre to the church, or, as some would say, from 
the house of tlic devil to tbe house of God ! I after¬ 
wards learned that tlic beauty of the mu.sic was en¬ 
hanced, whilst the clmrch was disgraced, by the 
voices of eunuchs. The congregation was nume¬ 
rous, fashionable, and, as may be supposed, ex¬ 
tremely attentive ; and, as in a meeting-house of the 
“ Society of Friends,” the gentlemen occupied one 
side, and the ladies the other. This anti-social ar¬ 
rangement is enforced by order-keepers, whose office 
is no sinecure, as the natural proneness of the two 
classes to intermingle not unfre(juently manifests 
itself. The church, which, as I have hinted, is at¬ 
tended by the Royal Family, is connected with the 
palace by a passage looking somewhat like a 
“ bridge of sighs ; ” and is a large and imposing 
edifice of Italian architecture. The exterior is not 
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altogether faultless, being overladen with would-he 
decoration ; but the interior is not, I think, deficient 
in simplicity and elegance. 

His Saxon Majesty, who is at present indisposed, 
is staying at his summer residence of Pilnitz. Al¬ 
though a Catholic himself, he reigns over subjects 
who are all Lutherans with the exception of about 
a tenth part, and who have nothing to complain of 
on the score of shackles on the conscience, nor in¬ 
deed, to judge from appearances, of any other evil! * 
The population of the capital, which in 1813 was 
scarcely more than forty thousand, is now nearly 
seventy thousand. 

I was again on the terrace about nine in the 
evening, when the moon was just rising above the 
horizon, and throwing a columnar line of quivering 
light deep into the waters of the Elbe. I seated 
myself beneath some trees to sip my coffee; and 
watched the inhabitants of the “German Florence” 
as they passed and repassed on the promenade in 
review before me. I thought of Italy and my 
Italian wanderings, and called up before my mind’s 
eye the Florence of the South, the Prato, and the 
Arno with the fair moon reflected in its waters. 

• Auguii the SocoucI, to obtain the crown of Poland, renounced the 
religion of hie fathers. His public abjuration of the Protestant faith took 
place at Baden, near Vienna, on Whitsunday, 1697, since which time the 
Saxon sovereigns have professed the Roman Catholic religion. This ambitious 
and prodigal monarch, to whom nature had given an iron constitution, and a 
very handsome person, died in 173il from intemperance, to which, and to 
other excesses, it is well known, he was much addicted. 
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At night in the streets of Dresden, the watchmen 
blow at intervals a large bullocks* horn which emits 
one of the most lugubrious sounds that ever assailed 
my ; ears. I took it at first for the doleful bellowing 
of an ox about to be slaughtered j and the very 
dogs, unalU) to comprehend the sound, bark when 
they hear it, and assist, by their frightful bowlings, 
in scaring from your pillow “ Nature’s soft nurse.” 

# # # 'Phis morning I have been to see 

the famous Picture Gallery of Dresden, but what 
can I write after having spent only three hours in 
the finest collection of paintings north of the Alps ? 
If I were to attempt description 1 should doubtless 
fail to give the reader any adequate idea of its ex¬ 
cellence, and therefore I had better leave it unat¬ 
tempted. Suffice it then to say that during this 
time I paused ever and anon to gaze with delight 
on the exquisite productions of the most eminent 
Italian, Flemish, Dutch, and other masters; and 
that (with an excepjion or two) I paid my humble 
tribute of admiration to “ the colouring of'Htian— 
the expression of Rubens—the grace of Raphael— 
the purity of Domenichino*—the correggiescity of 
Correggio—the learning of Poussin—the air of 
Guido—the taste of the Caraccis—and the grand 
contour of Angelo.” I devoted a considerable 
time to the contemplation of Raphael’s famed 
Madonna di Ban Sisto, which has been dwelt on so 
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long, and expatiated on so fully, by numerous tra¬ 
vellers. This masterpiece may here be thus 
briefly described:—the Virgin is represented soar¬ 
ing towards heaven with the Divine Infant in her 
arms. Tlie aged Pope Sixtus, on one side, is 
gazing at her with an aspect full of pious reverence, 
and, on the other, the youthful Santa Barbara 
kneels in fervent adoration: beneatli are two angelic 
children gazing innocently on the central objects of 
tbe picture,—Close by, in a circular painting, is a 
copy of another of the Madonnas of tlie Prince of 
Painters, w'hose countenance is more in accordance 
with my own taste than that of the celebrated one 
I have alluded to, which has been so highly, and 
doubtless so justly, praised. There are many ad¬ 
mirable works of Correggio and other masters, of 
which the subject is the same; and among them is 
Correggio’s famous picture representing the Virgin 
and the infant Saviour in the manger,—styled “ La 
Notte” from its being a night-scene. In one 
apartment are several paintings of Venice, pro¬ 
bably by Canaletto, which, although not amongst 
the most esteemed in the collection, I found very 
interesting from having, some years before, visited 
the scenes they represent :—I again loitered in 
fancy under the colonnades of the square of St. 
Mark, and mingled with its motley crowd of men 
of many nations; again sauntered through the 
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spacious and deserted halls of the Palace of the 
Doges; and once more glided in a gondola over 
the waters of the Grand Canal amidst edifices ad¬ 
mired by all for the magnificence of their architec¬ 
ture. Very difierent from these is the building 
containing the famed Saxon gallery, which is an old 
edifice having without, no pretensions to beauty, 
and roofed with red tiles like most of the houses of 
Dresden. 

The buildings of this city are lofty, and generally 
well-constructed, but many of them have a very 
antique aspect; the streets are narrower than they 
should be, but the squares are spacious ; the pub¬ 
lic edifices are, for the most part, not remarkable 
for anything imposing in their architecture. 

Dresden appears very dull for a capital, except 
at certain times and in certain parts of it: in the 
evening the promenades present a lively scene, and 
the concerts continue to be frequented till eleven 
or later. In the town all is hashed at ten save the 
watchman’s doleful horn, which is almost enough 
to keep a whole city awake, unaccustomed to its 
sound. At ten o’clock the citizens generally retire, 
and rise again at six. There are only a few, my 
landlord tells me, even of the more luxurious 
classes, who delay rising till seven or eight. 

The Saxon metropolis is a desirable place of 
residence for foreigners who wish to learn the Ger- 
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man language, as it is spoken here with considerable 
purity, although not so well as at Hanover and 
Gottingen. 

The soldiers of Saxony appear to disadvantage 
after those of Prussia, not having so martial a 
tournure, nor so noble a bearing. Those of the 
Royal Guard are attired in scarlet, and have almost 
the appearance of English grenadiers. The land- 
wehr (or garde natimale as my host called them) 
who mustered one afternoon in the square before 
my inn, and marched off preceded by a beautiful 
baud, m)peared to me as soldier-like as tlic regular 
troops. 

Of the several collections of Dresden the only 
ones I saw were the Gallery of Paintings (worth 
itself making a long journey to see), and the 
Museum of Antiquities in the Japanese Palace. 
The others I was prevented from visiting by certain 
restrictions and regulations with which I could not 
conveniently comply, such as particular days of 
opening, the necessity of obtaining tickets, &c. I 
regretted not seeing the Armoury, which is de¬ 
scribed as being better worth inspection than that 
in the Tower of London, containing a great variety 
of wea’Tons and armour in use in the ages of chi¬ 
valry, and an immense collection of suits and arms 
rich in historical associations. Here, amongst 
other things, may be seen the sword, the ring, and 
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the beer-jug of Martin Luther, the scale ariuour 
worn (it is said) by the renowned Sobieski at the 
last siege of Vienna by the Turks, and the pistols 
worn by Charles the Twelfth at the siege of Frede- 
rickshall, where he fell to rise no more. To me, 
how^ever, generally speaking, the most interesting 
part of travelling is not to see museums, which may 
be seen almost any where, but to observe mankind 
and their manners, to see and examine countries 
and cities, their sites and peculiarities. I am in¬ 
clined to think that descriptions of these are, too, 
in general, more acceptable to the reader. 

The next day I walked round to explore Dresden, 
and took a glance at the Grosse Garten, or Great 
Garden, situated near the Pirna Gate, and deriving 
its name from its gi’eat extent, its circuit being 
nearly five miles. It is a park shaded by lofty trees 
and laid out with walks, much resorted to on some 
occasions, when music lends its attraction. Tn the 
evening I visited the pleasant gardens of the Link- 
ische Bad, or Baths of link, which slope from the 
opposite bank of the river. These gardens w'ere 
now the scene of a grand concert, and in them all 
Dresden seemed to be assembled, those of the 
upper classes mingling with their well-behaved 
brethren of humbler station without fear of conta¬ 
mination. The happy-looking company by turns 
seated themselves in the summer-houses, prome- 
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imded, and listened to the enclianting music of the 
band: the ladies employed themselves with knit¬ 
ting, the gentlemen solaced themselves by smoking, 
and all partook of some beverage or other. Tlie 
principal amusement was shooting with a cross¬ 
bow at a mark made to represent an eagle, and 
placed at the top of a high pole; and during the 
few minutes I stopped to obseiwe the bowmen, 
scarcely one missed the mark. This is a favourite 
pastime of the citizens of Dresden, who from fre- 
(luent practice acquire considerable skill. 'Fhe 
band played to admiration, and consisted of forty- 
eight musicians, some of w'hom were from one of 
the militaiy bands, and others from the orchestra 
of the theatre. 

At ten o’clock there was an exhibition of fire¬ 
works, which were not a whit superior to some 1 
have seen at home in a fifth-rate ‘dead-alive’ pro¬ 
vincial town. On a representation of the King’s 
initials being given amongst the fireworks, the band 
struck up, much to the excitement of my national 
feelings, “God save the King,” which is a national 
air throughout a large portion of Gennany as well 
as in England, the wqfds however being different. 
The r'ultitude did not show half enthusiasm enough 
towards their good-natured monarch (for such 1 
believe he is) to please me, but in a kingdom like 
Saxony, where the population scarcely exceeds that 
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of London, a king is a more coinnion-placc per¬ 
sonage than one wiio govcDis a great nation like 
tlie English. The gardens of the Linkische Bad 
arc situated about lialf a mile from tlie Ncustadt, 
on the margin of the winding Elbe. The country 
around is too flat to realize one’s beau ideal of rural 
beauty, but a little further up, the banks of the 
river assume a more hilly and diversified character, 
and would perhaps be picturesque if the roofs of 
the houses were not of red tiles. Of wood, with¬ 
out which no landscape is complete, thei’e is a con¬ 
siderable ([uantity in the neighbourhood. 

One night during my stay at Dresden, I witness¬ 
ed the performance of tlie opera here commonly 
ycleped the “Ballnacht,” but known in England by 
the name of ‘ (lustaMxs,” with which I was pleased 
or amused throughout,—what I can say of but few 
operas and plays. The theatre in which it was ex¬ 
hibited is a most miserable building within and with¬ 
out, the worst 1 think I ever saw. In its exterior 
it has no appearance of a theatre, being an old dirty 
house witli a roof of red tiles. Wlien the curtain 
arose, however, its ungainly appearance was forgot¬ 
ten, and all was charming. The page was amongst 
the most interesting characters, and was personated 
by a tall and elegant young person who had a beau¬ 
tiful (but strong) feminine voice. Calling to mind 
the warblings I had heard in the court church, I 
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remained for a moment or two in doubt as to the 
sex of the performer, but I soon found this person 
w'as really a demoiselle,—when my interest in her 
performance was increased. The fifth and last act, 
with its grand masquerade and dance, was the most 
laughter-stirring of all. Some of the ma.skers were 
irresistibly ludicrous figures, and served to remind 
one of a Christmas pantomime. Amongst them 
there were tw'o little fellows with heads so huge as 
to be singularly disproportionate to tlie small (|uan- 
tity of brains they contjiined, and to the diminutive 
stature of the bodies which they surmounted. 
These big-headed gentlemen were rivalled in gi’o- 
tesque appearance by tw'o others, who gloried in 
the possession of immense and misshapen noses 
not unlike that of the stiuire of the wood in Don 
Quixote, which so affrighted Sam bo, and “ wbicb 
was so large that it almost overshadowed tlie .said 
squire’s whole body, and, besides its prodigious 
magnitude, was hooked in the middle, full of warts 
and carbuncles of a mulberry colour, and hung two 
fingers’ breadth below his mouth.” Another con¬ 
spicuous masker was an enonnous stork, which 
kept time with the music by smacking his long 
beak, much to the amusement of the audience. 
The dancing was excellent, and the music—wmrtby 
of a land of harmony. 

Having spoken of the mean appearance of the 
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theatre, I should add that Dresden has, besides, a 
large opera-house, capable of containing eight 
thousand spectators, but which is only used on 
grand occasions. 

In the morning, soon after eight, I visited the 
Museum of Antiquities in the Japanese Palace, 
which, although not a first-rate collection, contains 
several objects well worth seeing. Among the most 
pleasing of these were three statues, of a lady and 
her two daughters, found in the great theatre of 
Herculaneum, interesting as showing the dress of 
a Roman lady, and the manner of wearing the 
palla, which is folded round the figure, and finally 
thrown over the left shmdder. The drapery is 
executed with a most felicitous effect, and seems 
only half to conceal the graceful forms beneath. 
There are two or three Minervas (antiques), and a 
small bronze figure of Deianira carried off by the 
Centaur, by Giovanni di Bologna. One of the 
apartments is devoted to Egyptian antiquities, 
an)ong which are some mummies, and a consider¬ 
able number of scarabiei, &c. 

The gardens adjoining the palace extend to the 
banli of the Elbe, and afford an agreeable prome¬ 
nade, especially on summer evenings. 


M 
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At eleven o’clock I quitted the capital of Saxony, 
and set off by the eilwagen for Prague, After leav¬ 
ing Dresden we saw the summits of a few of the 
eminences of that interesting district called “ the 
Saxon Switzerlandbut our route (which was bor¬ 
dered sometimes by cherry and apple trees) lay as 
far as Pima over hedgeless plains bounded, right 
and left, by gently swelling and woody hills. 

At Pirna we met the King of Saxony and his suite 
on their way to Dresden. I was not fortunate 
enough to obtain a glance at his Majesty, and had 
to content myself with being informed that he is, 
like Frederick William of Prussia, and other sove¬ 
reigns of Germany, simple and unostentatious in 
his habits. I was even told by one of his subjects 
that he walks about the streets, enters an hotel, and 
takes a tasse de bouillon like an ordinary individual. 
The /resent king, Frederic Augustus, who is about 
forty years of age, succeeded his octogenarian un¬ 
cle, Anthony, in June 1836. It was during the 
reign of his namesake, the Elector Frederic Augus- 
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tus the First (more generally known by the title of 
Augustus the Second), that the Saxon court attain¬ 
ed the summit of splendour, in which it then sur¬ 
passed all the others of Germany. “War, conquest, 
the foundation of a great empire, and his own mag¬ 
nificence, were (we are told) the favourite dreams 
of Augustus.” Of his court it is said—“ the air 
breathed nothing but luxury; and Bacchus and Ve¬ 
nus were the two divinities in fashion.” Augustus 
the Third, the son and successor of Augustus the 
Second, although unlike his father in many respects, 
was like him in extravagance, and in his love of 
luxury and splendour. In Saxony, however, al¬ 
though the electors have become kings, it would 
seem that the days of court magnificence are past. 

It was in 180G that the elector of Saxony as¬ 
sumed the title of king. The then reigning sove¬ 
reign was another Frederic Augustus, but a veiy 
different one from his two immediate predecessors 
above alluded to. He was distinguished for his wise 
economy, and his just and paternal government. 
His alliance withNapoleon,and the miseries inflicted 
by war on his people, are well known. This ami¬ 
able prince died in May 1827, in the seventy- 
seventh year of his age, after a reign of nearly 
sixty-four years. 

After Pirna, which is a small place of little impor¬ 
tance, the plains were sometimes varied by scenery 
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of a more mountainous and picturesque charac¬ 
ter than that we had before seen, and there were 
two or three little towns prettily situated in the 
hollows amidst the hills. Between three and four 
o’clock we reached the frontier of Saxony; and the 
black two-headed eagle of Austria, and the exami¬ 
nation of baggage and passports, announced our 
entrance into the territories of the Emperor of 
Austria, in short into the kingdom of Bohemia. 
Scarcely any thing in my valise was displaced, but 
one of the lynx-eyed functionaries of the custom¬ 
house rigidly examined my French dictionary to 
discover, I suppose, if it contained anything rela¬ 
ting to politics. 

At four, we stopped at the straggling village of 
Peterswald to dine and change carriages ; and then, 
bidding adieu to our large Saxon eilwagen, inserted 
our persons and effects into two smaller Bohemian 
vehicles. During the next stage the scenery was 
sombre (like the weather), but not altogether un¬ 
interesting : the open country was dreary, and the 
houses appeared desolate; the forests were gloomy 
and impenetrable; the hills were long and steep ; 
and the more distant eminences rose to the dignity 
of m untains. The waggons we met were rude 
vehicles drawn sometimes by three or four horses 
and the same number of oxen, all harnessed toge¬ 
ther, and apparently quite unconstrained in each 
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otlier’s society: in the smaller waggons a horse and 
an ox or a cow w’cre sometimes placed together 
abreast. The peasants looked stupid and uncouth, 
and hard labour and the sun had deprived the 
women of the softness natural to their sex. 
N. B. I was once more in a land of Catholicism, 
as might be seen by the crucifixes at the road-side, 
and as I might perhaps otherwise have guessed 
from the aspect of things being less cheerful than 
in the country I had just quitted. 

Beside the post-house at the end of the stage 
stand two monuments—one Austrian, and the other 
Prussian^—raised to commemorate the celebrated 
victory of Culm, gained by the combined forces 
of tlie three great powers over the French in August 
1813, when General Vandauune (afterwards sent 
for a year to Siberia) was taken prisoner with eight, 
or, according to another authority, ten thousand 
of his men. At a short distance, at the road-side, 
is the Russian monument erected in commemora¬ 
tion of the same event. It is an obelisk, the founda¬ 
tion stone of which was laid by the Emperor 
Nicholas in 1835.—^The country now assumed a 
more civilized aspect, consisting of cultivated plains 
bounded at a little distance by woody hills. In 
one place our conducteur (who was a somewhat 
Russian-looking personage), seeing a covey of par¬ 
tridges near the road, took his gun which was 
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loaded at his side, and shot and possessed himself 
of two of them, 

Wn entered Toplitz as the shades of evening 
were closing over it. It is well known as one of 
the most fashionable bathing places of Germany,— 
the resort of emperors and kings, and the scene of 
diplomatic assemblings. It was here the great 
absolute sovereigns met about two years ago,— 
when the Duke of Cumberland—now the hopeful 
sovereign of Hanover—^was present. On me Tbp- 
litz left the impression of a neat little town, with 
a good open street, and one or two cheerful squares. 
The warm waters of this place (which by the way 
derives its name from two Sclavonian words signi¬ 
fying warm street) are esteemed peculiarly efficaci¬ 
ous in the cure of rheumatism, apoplexy, and palsy, 
and have been used for many centuries. 

Whilst we were at supper, a handsome Turk in 
full costume, with black beard and mustachios of 
luxuriant growth, came in to offer some commodi¬ 
ties he had in a box for sale, but was dismissed by 
the landlord before I had seen as much of him as 
his imposing appearance seemed to demand. On 
resuming my seat in the carriage I found the ostlers 
and p >8tilions chattering in a language that was 
new to me, and which has no resemblance, or at all 
events a very indistinct one, to the German: it was 
Bohemian, which has more affinity with the Russian, 
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still more with the Polish, and which is in short one 
of the Sclavonic dialects:—amongst these it is said 
to be one of the purest and most elegant. Accord¬ 
ing to Professor Schnabel, the Sclavonian inhabi¬ 
tants of Bohemia (who constitute nearly two thirds 
of the entire population of the kingdom) have an 
advantage over all the other Sclavonians of the 
Austrian empire in “the superior antiquity of their 
literature, and the greater suppleness and refine¬ 
ment of their dialect, both as it exists at present, 
and as it existed in past ages.” 

We left Tbplitz with three pretty long-tailed 
grays harnessed abreast, and attached to the vehicle 
as usual with traces of small rope. It was now 
dark, and I saw nothing of the agreeable environs 
of the town except tlie small portion illuminated 
by the lamps in the street, and the lights in the 
places of refreshment, where people were laudably 
occupied in eating their suppers. 

1 can say nothing of the country we passed 
through except that it was hilly for some distance, 
and that it was deluged this evening with pitiless 
torrents of rain. About midnight we passed through 
the stern,impregnable-looking fortress of Theresien- 
stadt, whose massy gates were opened by Austrian 
soldiers, who gazed at us with somewhal suspi¬ 
cious eyes. This (according to Mr. Walsh, in his 
Journey from Constantinople) was one of the 
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places in which the unfortunate Ypselantes was 
confined after the destruction of the Sacred Band 
of the Greeks, and from which, after a sad impri¬ 
sonment of seven years, he was liberated but to 
die,—a hard fate for patriotism. 

After a short detention we rumbled over the 
sounding drawbridges of the fortress, and continued 
our journey; and early in the morning crossed tlie 
Moldau by a floating bridge. Pursuing our way 
over plains, the towers of Prague at length ap¬ 
peared in sight; and about half-past seven we 
entered that ancient and renowned city. As we 
approached it, large bodies of Austrian troops in 
their ugly white uniforms, were exercising on a 
broad parade at the road-side. Tliese were a few 
of the 288,322 soldiers maintained by Austria in 
time of peace. The total war force, including tlic 
Landwehr, or militia (142,000), is no less than 
527,000 men. 
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At Prague 1 fixed my quarters at the " Golden 
Angel,” ill the old town, because my fellow travellers 
stopped there, hut would not recommend others 
to do so. The Schwarzes Ross (or Jilack Horse), 
in the new town, was previously recommended to 
me, and to that 1 meant to go. The Thren IJnden 
Trees, too, occupies a much pleasanter situation, and 
is greatly to be preferred. On this occasion I was 
rather unfortunate in my fellow travellers, as, 
although they were kindly disposed towards the 
young Englander, they could not speak any lan¬ 
guage more intelligible to me than that of Deutsch¬ 
land. 

1 soon set off through the city on an exploring 
expedition, and in process of time found myself on 
the bridge that spans the Moldau, a fine tributary 
of the Elbe which affords to Bohemia the advan¬ 
tage of a water communication with the German 
Ocean. The bridge which traverses this noble 
stream is a long, • broad, and ancient structure 
having a fine old towei- at each extremity, and 
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decorated oji either side with numerous statues of 
saints from the Romisli calendar. One of these 
is the representative ot the patron saint ot Bohemia, 
Holy John of Nepomuk, who is held in superstiti¬ 
ous veneration by the priest-ridden and benighted 
people of this countiy,—the country, it will be 
remembered, in which Huss and his faithful and 
eloquent adherent Jerome vehemently denounced 
the abuses of the Roman church (and none of these, 
by the by, so strongly as the iniquitous sale of 
indulgences). The canonized individual to whom 
1 have alluded, is the Patron of Bridges, and, as 
such, he protects (in effigy) most of the bridges in 
the Austrian dominions. He received the distinc¬ 
tion from having been thrown from the bridge, and 
drowned in the Moldau, in 1378, for refusing to 
disclose the secrets of confession to the unprincipled 
King VVenceslas. The secrets which the faithful 
John refused to reveal to this sensual and imbecile 
sovereign were the confessions the queen had made 
of her peccadilloes to the said John as her con¬ 
fessor. 

Having paused awhile on the bridge to admire 
tlie river, its islands, and the surrounding objects, 
I pursued ly way up through the higher town. 
This occupies a very imposing situation, standing, 
as it does, on an eminence which from its height 
and steepness may almost be called a mountain. 
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At the summit I passed one of the city gates and 
its watchful sentinels, and afterwards traversed a 
drawbridge,—but finding nothing beyond it that 
appeared particularly worthy of notice I returned. 
The view down the hill is extremely fine: numerous 
dwellings, amongst which are the stately palaces 
of Bohemian nobles, occupy a portion of the 
declivity; a part of it is laid out in gardens and 
vineyards extending to the banks of the Moldau, 
whilst on the ridge above is seen the far-stretching 
line of battlemented town walls, which form a very 
picturesque feature in the scene. The gardens that 
occupy the slopes look rich and verdant, and offer 
a smiling contrast to some of the surrounding hills, 
which have a barren, sunburnt, and somewhat 
cheerless aspect. At a considerable elevation, on 
Mount Hradschin, and dominating the subject 
town and swiftly-flowing river, stands the vast 
Bury, or Palace,—rich in associations with Bohe¬ 
mian royalty and story, and abounding with cham¬ 
bers that vary in number, according to the skill of 
the calculator, from four to seven hundred. Close 
by, in a conspicuous situation, is the Palace of 
Prince Schwarzenberg, also a very large structure, 
whose antiquated and peculiar aspect obtains for 
it from the stranger nearly an equal share of 
interest. 

In the immediate vicinity is the National Gal- 
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Icrvof hiii'tingB, wiac/i occupies a spacious cdiiicv 
oiiclosiiig a quadrangular court. Tins collection is 
v^crv extensive, hut its inferiority to that of Dres¬ 
den may bo immediately seen by a person but little 
acfiuainlcd willi the art of painting, and who has 
visited the latter. Among the best productions, 
imd the most interesting to the visitor of the 
Bohemian capital, are those of the School of Prague, 
f strolled through tlie numerous apartments, and, 
having looh'ed till my eyes were literally tired at 
the j)icturcs that adorn their walls, descended to 
the tmi.scuin in the same building, which comprises 
some rooms appropriated to minerals, a zoological 
collection, and a library. In the tii’st I did not 
linger; in the second the objects which I viewed 
with the greatest interest were two specimens of 
English sheep (male and female) and of a lamb,- - 
all stuffed and placed among numerous other 
objects in natural history, principally Bohemian. 
Before 1. referred to the card attached to them, their 
large size and familiar appearance, nay, the very 
expression of their honest countenances, had in¬ 
duced me to set them down as the production of 
my native land. In the library I was shown the 
first bo( ' printed in Bohemian—its date 1468; 
also a large and ancient book of Bohemian laws, 
and two or three very ancient bibles. This collec¬ 
tion abounds more with old than with modern 
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works, and among the t'ormei’ there are many valu¬ 
able as relating to the history of Bohemia. 

In the afternoon I recrossed the venerable and 
time-stained bridge, and toiled a seciond time up 
the long ascent leading to the huge palace of the 
Bohemian sovereigns, to see the adjoining Cathe¬ 
dral,—which was founded nearly five centuries ago, 
and which I had missed in my morning’s walk. 
It is open in the morning from an early hour to 
half-past twelve, but is afterwards closed except to 
those who seek an entrance with a silver key. The 
interior is imposing, but to my taste sadly overladen 
Avith decoration. The quantity of silver is amazing: 
altars, lamps, and angelic figures of considerable 
size, are entirely composed of this precious metal. 
The weight of the silver appertaining to the 
larnous and oft-described shrine of St. John of 
Nepomuk alone, is said to amount to no less than 
thirty-seven hundred-weight! There are several 
paintings by eminent masters (Rubens and Annibal 
Caracci I remember among the rest), and in a 
chapel at one corner my guide showed me an 
ancient bronze fragment, wliich he said was a piece 
of the seven-branched candlestick that once stood 
in the Temple of Jerusalem. There are the tombs 
of several emperors and their consorts, and of 
other distinguished personages,—on which their 
effigies, skilfully wrought in Carrara marble, repose. 
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The organ ia large and handsome, and the princi¬ 
pal altar-piece, attributed to Holbein, is a hue 
j.»roduction. 

After a walk through the interior of the church, 
I groped ray way up the dark staircase of the tower, 
saw the great bell which is of enormous dimensions, 
and surveyed from a giddy lieight the difterent 
parts of the venerable pile. The view from the 
summit of the tower—of Prague, its swelling 
domes and lofty steeples, its romantic hills, and 
the broad Moldau—is superb; and the whole scene, 
when basking in the glorious beams of an unclouded 
sun, seems almost to realize the glowing descrip¬ 
tions of an Oriental romance. The Cathedral tells 
a grievous tale of the bombardment of Frederick 
the Great, during the eventful pex'iod of the Seven 
Years’ War; a part of it remains in ruins, and the 
tower which I ascended, still bears the marks of his 
cannon-balls. Amongst other parts then destroyed 
was a .staircase resembling that in the coral-like 
tower of Strasburg. On an outer wall my guide 
directed my attention to some curious old weather¬ 
beaten mosaics, of which, as of the famous fresco 
in the Sistine Chapel, the Last Judgment forms the 
striking )ubject. 

The old town of Prague has a remarkable air of 
antiquity, particularly the platz in wliich the old 
Gothic hotel-de-ville is situated. The quaint and 
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picturesque architecture of this square (as well as 
tlial of several edifices in its vicinity) cannot fail 
to strike a stranger, who regards it with increased 
interest as he recalls the historic events with which 
it is associated, and remembers that it has been the 
scene of tournaments, and of civil and religious 
commotions. In the neighbouring Gothic church— 
the Tlieinkirche—is the monument of the celebrated 
astronomer and astrologer* Tycho llrahe, whose 
dying reflection was the consolatory one that he 
had not lived in vain. The leading thoroughfares 
of the old town of Prague are sufficiently lively, 
but some of the streets are exceedingly narrow, 
and a few that I entered, bordered by deserted and 
decaying palaces, or by other edifices blackened 
by the hand of 1’ime, are the most dreary and 
desolate that can be imagined. In such gloomy 
localities it re((uires but a slight effort of the imagi- 

* Tycho Btalic cultivated astrology in the earlier part of his life, but 
entirely renounced it afterwards, llarto, iu his history of (instavus Adol¬ 
phus, speaking of the prediolions that preceded the airival of that heroic 
monarch iu the Empire, says ;—Tycho ISrahe foretold, with reference to the 
new star that appeared in Cassiopca 157’2, that a prince should rise iu the 
north, from whom much happiness should be expected by those who made 
profession of the evangelical religion; and this prediction was made public 
twenty years before (lustavus entered Germany. 

.\utotig the most important historical events connected with I’raguc is the 
battle of the White Mountain iu 1620, when, as is well known, the Cath¬ 
olics triumphed over the Protestants. This victory decided the fate of 
Protestantism in llohemia, and that of the unhappy Count Palatine Frede¬ 
rick the Fifth ( son-iu-law of our James the First), who was now expelled 
from the kingdom to whose throuc he had aspired, and which (says an able 
historian) “he had not courage to defend or wisdom to conciliate.”— Dun u.vm. 
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nation to picture to one’s self such scenes of tumult 
and bloodshed as those which, in times gone by, 
not unfrequently disgraced the streets of Prague, 
or even to fancy a Huss or a Jerome tied to the 
stake, andi enveloped in the flames of intolerance. 
It is well known, however, that both of these Bohe¬ 
mian reformers suffered martyrdom at Constance,— 
Muss in 1415, and his celebrated disciple and friend 
in the following year. Without that ancient city 
(in a suburb distinguished by the name of Paradise!) 
the inquisitive traveller may yet see the spot on 
which the two martyrs met their fate with “ the 
constancy of Socrates.” 

1 subsequently visited at Constance, with consi¬ 
derable interest, the vast, ancient, and vude-looking 
hall of the Council which condemned the two 
friends to the stake. There, amongst other curious 
objects, are still displayed the throne of I’ope 
Martin, the seat of the Emperor Sigismund, the 
narrow and miserable cell in which John Huss was 
incarcerated in the neighbouring Dominican mo¬ 
nastery ; and thei-e, on a part of the tribune still in 
good preservation, are placed full-sized and rather 
grotesque figures of the two reformers, and of the 
Dominican monk. Father Ccelestin, endeavouring 
to convince Huss of his errors, and to induce him 
to renounce his heretical doctrines,—all three, it is 
said, attired in the costume of their time. I was 
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.surprised to be informed by the guardian of these 
cuiiositics, that tlie hall of the Council was visited 
by very few English travellers, the more so as ITuss 
and Jerome of Prague adopted aud maintained the 
tenets of that “ Father of the Reformation,” our 
countryman Wycliffe,—a fact probably unnoted or 
unknown by the majority of our galloping tourists, 
whose object seems to be to accomplish a given 
distance in the least possible space of time. 

To i-eturn to Prague..The streets in the Neu- 

stadt, or new town, are agreeable and spacious,-, 
and the Ross Markt, or Horse Market, is a broad 
o 2 )en street leading up to the Horse Gate, a neat 
structure which serves alike for an entrance to the 
city, and as a bridge for the promenade on the 
ramparts. I coniilialcd my day’s rambles with a 
stroll on this promenade, which is sufficiently plea¬ 
sant and extensive, although not so tastefully 
arranged, nor so well kept, as the walks of the 
other large German towns I have visited. 

At an early hour in the morning, some one 
knocked at the door of my room; and on opening 
it I found a man attired in monkish habiliments, 
come to solicit charity. He was one of the Frhes 
tie la Misericorde who afibrd gratuitous relief to the 
sick poor. T am always suspicious of monks, and 
I like, with Yorick, to distinguish ” betwixt those 
who -wish only to cat the bread of their owm labour. 
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and those who eat the bread of other people’s, and 
have no other plan in life, but to get through it in 
sloth and ignorance, for the love of God." As, 
howevci-, in this case, the object to which the money 
was to be applied seemed to be a good one, I gave 
the man a trifle to put in his box. 

TIxe forenoon of my second day at Prague was 
chiefly devoted to the troublesome process of getting 
some money changed, and obtaining my passport. 
I was conducted by the valet-de-place connected 
with my inn, a little well-meaning Hanoverian who 
represented himself as a phe dc famille somewhat 
straitened as to this world’s goods, and who was 
unfortunately not much better stocked with a know^- 
Icdge of the French language. The policc-oflice 
was at a long distance from the inn, and we had to 
thread our way through a labyrinth of obscure and 
intricate streets,—among other parts, thro\igh that 
occupied by the Jews, to whom a separate district 
(named the Judenstadt, and distinguished for its 
filth) is allotted. Wc walked through their marchc 
de fripters, where all descriptions of clothes are 
sold to suit the pockets of all wearers. The num¬ 
ber of Jews settled at Prague is about eight thou¬ 
sand, uad the colony established here is said to be 
one of the oldest in Christendom. If we may be¬ 
lieve the uncertain voice of tradition, it even existed 
before the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. 
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The money of Austria, I may here remark, is 
extremely puzzling to a stranger: there are two 
sorts of kreutzers (copj)cr coins) good and bad, and 
there are some coins on which a different value is 
marked from that which they possess. This arises 
from a depreciation in their value: they were coined, 
it seems, in an emergency of the state (during the 
war against France), when they received a fictitious 
value, which ha.s since diminished. It really would 
seem that the Axistrian government were deter¬ 
mined, h}"^ their unintelligible coins, and their an¬ 
noying passport regulations, to keep, if possible, 
all foreigners out of their dominions. 

The most convenient and compinhensible coins 
are the zwauzigers, wdiich are silver, or rather 
mock-silver, j)icces worth eight iience each, and of 
which thcj'e are three in a florin or gulden. With 
a pocket or a purse full of these, the traveller 
may, after all, make his way through Austria well 
enough. When I left Vienna I had a bag contain¬ 
ing twelve pounds’ worth of them, and it was asto¬ 
nishing how much the labour of transporting it 
decreased day by day. 
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Ojn the 2fcith of August, between four and five 
111 the morning, I hade adieu to the capital of 
Bohemia, its antiquated structures, its time-honour¬ 
ed localities, and its romantic environs ; and hent 
my course towards the metropolis of the Austrian 
empire. The places in the government eilwagen 
were all engaged for three days to come, so tliat I 
had to choose between staying that time at Prague, 
or going by the wagen of a jirivate company. 
The former conveyance completes the journey in 
less than thirty-six hours; the latter takes three 
days and remains two nights on the road, although 
the disiauce is only about two hundred English 
miles. Thinking it would ho fort ennmjant to remain 
three days at Prague (that is,—-in my present resi¬ 
dence), 1 fixed to proceed by the slow conveyance, 
a determination I did not afterwards regret as T had 
very agi cable fellow travellers, and a good oppor¬ 
tunity oi' bceing the country. As there were many 
passengers, we went a part of the way in two car¬ 
riages, and the remainder, in three. The ladies of 
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the party were extremely agreeable aucl coimnuui- 
cative, but unfortunately for me were unaciiuainted 
with botli the English and the Gallic tongues. We 
Avere consequently obliged to have recourse to a 
more general language than either, and to commu¬ 
nicate our kindly feelings through the medium of 
significant glances and smiles, assisted occa.sionally 
on my part by a few words of broken German, at 
best alas ! vocett wmhigwe. 

'riiere was one thing 1 regretted having left 
undone at Prague:—in making the tour of that 
venerable city I had omitted to obtain an entrance 
to tlie vast and forsaken palace of the ambitious, 
heroic, and extraordinary Wallenstein,—a character 
interesting to all those who have perused Schiller’s 
celebrated history of the Thirty Years’ War, his 
grand dramatic production of Wallenstein, or indeed 
any of the numerous works that describe the career 
or relate the actions of this I'emarkable man. A 
hundred houses, it is said, were levelled with the 
ground to make room for his famous palace. His 
costly eslablisliincut rivalled and surpassed the 
courts of kings. Distinguished, himself, for the 
simplicity of his habits, his contempt of sensual 
pleasures, his love of study, and Ixis dislike of noise 
of every kind, he yet surrounded himself with a 
pomp and circumstance which were indeed princely. 
Twelve barons and knights were always in attend- 
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ance in his ante-chamber: he had four chamber¬ 
lains, sixty pages, and a body-guard of fifty men 
who were all clothed in his own livery: in his stables, 
which were profusely adorned with marble, stood 
three huudi-ed horses that fed from marble mangers. 
Whenever he made a journey, he was attended by 
lift}’ coaches, each drawn by six horses ; and the 
same number of waggons conveyed the impedmenta 
of himself and his suite. But past is all his splen¬ 
dour. Ferdinand the Second, the cruel bigot who 
contrived, or connived at, his assassination, and 
who afterwards caused three thousand masses to 
be said for his soul, has, like his victim, long ago 
reached the end of his career on earth, and for two 
centuries has slept in the silent tomb of his pre¬ 
decessors.* The Germanic Empire is dissolved, 
and another Ferdinand sits on the throne of Austria. 
Towards the capital of the latter we are now slowly 
advancing. 

We dined, the first day, at Collin, a picturesque 
town seated on the Elbe, having a large square in 
the centre, and containing five or six thousand 
inhabitants. Here, and on the route afterwards, I 
saw some of those wandering Bohemian:^' with whom 
I have oug been accustomed to connect some¬ 
what romantic associations, partly perhaps from 

* I i-rilmuiKl the Sf'C'iiui dieil hi lf>37, Iiclwccii two aiih throe years after 
the iragieai oud uf his great gi'iieral. 
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having, years ago, read Sir Walter Scott’s tale of 
Quendii Dvrward in which they are introduced. 
They were wrapjied in loose brown cloaks, and 
their dark and suubui’iit countenances were over¬ 
shadowed by veiy broad, low-crowned hats, as 
well as by their black, long, and matted locks. 
This vagrant and singular race, whom we call 
Gypsies (or Egyptians) came originally, accord¬ 
ing to those who have investigated their origin, 
from India; at the period, it is believed, of the 
great Mahometan invasion of Timur Beg. In 
Hungary they are sometimes called, from their siij)- 
posed Egyptian origin. Pharaoh’s People,—a name 
that accords with the one by which we distinguish 
them. ‘ ‘ Maria Theresa and the Emperor Joseph,” 

says an intelligent writer, “ ordered those in the 
ditferent states of the Austrian empire to be in¬ 
structed in agriculture, with a view to their perma¬ 
nent settlement; but the attempt was not very 
successful. In Ilungaiy and Transylvania, how¬ 
ever, many of them follow some regular trade, and 
have fixed habitations; they wash gold from the 
sand of the rivers, and work iron or copper; some 
are carpenters and turners, others are horse-dealers, 
and even keep wine-shops or public-houses.” 

At the inn at Collin we left twm extremely interest¬ 
ing Bohemian girls who had come with us from 
Prague, and who travelled without bonnets. They 
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were sisters, although in person they bore but littic 
resemblance to each other:—one Avas tall and 
sylph-like, Avith fair complexion and flaxen hair ; 
the other, Avho was shorter in stature, but not less 
graceful in form, had glossy and luxuriant tresses 
black as the raven’s wing, and a countenance tliat 
recalled the liandsomc features of Ausonia. 

In the afternoon Ave passed through Czaslau and 
another small town, both having spacious and 
})lcasaut s(piares, enclosed by houses, some of which 
are su])ported on arcades like those of liernc. 
'I’lie church of Czaslau contains the tomb of the 
t'ormidahle Hussite leader Ziska, and is rcmai kable 
for its lofty tower, said to be the highest in Bohe¬ 
mia. Mucli of the country over AA'hich we passed 
consisted of broad plains, but more—of ground 
disposed in gentle undulations on a large scale. 
It was for the most part cultivated, but there Avere 
scarcely any houses or hedges to give it animation 
and variety. Beggars Avei’c numerous,—a class of 
persons I have ever found in abundance where the 
Roman (Catholic religion is predominant. (1 must, 
hoAvever, exce[)t Austria Proper, Avherc, in spite of 
absolute government, Catholicism, priests, and 
priestci .It, every one .seems comfortable and happy). 
Ever a!i(l anon images of the Saviour or the Virgin 
attract* d attention at the road-side, and occasioii- 
ally hideou.s representations of the Crucitixiop, sti- 
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niulated the devotion of the wayfarer. In passing 
them the more zealous of our postilions seldom 
failed to doff their hats. 

Towards the end of our day’s journey the hills 
were long and steep : we passed some forests, and 
two or three villages consisting of houses of a 
picturesque, and almost Swiss, appearance. One 
village was chiefly inhabited by Jews, and, as it 
was their sabbath, the Israelitish maidens, many 
of whom were handsome, were displaying them¬ 
selves in full dress at their doors. According to 
my fellow traveller in the coup6, the Jews are de¬ 
sirous of cultivating the esteem of the Christians ; 
and the Jewesses certainly did not appear averse 
to their admiration. 

In this part, and subsequently on the route, 
several of the church towers were surmounted with 
globes, which seemed to me to give an Oriental 
character to the scenery. There are several such 
at Vienna, roofed with metallic tiles that glitter in 
the sun, also at Pressburg and on the way to it: 
they are doubtless still more common as you ap¬ 
proach the East. We stopped for the night at 
Deutschbrod, a town containing about four thou¬ 
sand inhabitants, which we reached at nine o’clock. 
It is situated on a hill, and has a large square or 
market-place enclosed by houses of antique and 
fantastic architecture, many of which, like those 
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already mentioned, have in front porches or ar¬ 
cades. 

I was ver}^ near being lodged in the same room 
with an old lady and her son, a youth of about 
twenty,—a promiscuous kind of arrangement not 
uncommon, I believe, with those who travel on 
tliis remote part of the terraqueous globe. Even¬ 
tually, however, I occupied a room with an Aus¬ 
trian gentleman, a physician, who was also my 
fellow lodger on the ensuing night. This evening 
I had half a duck for supper, and, the following, I 
de.spatched with considerable facility an entire fowl. 
These may appeal’ rather copious supper.s, but the 
birds that sujiplied my table were not quite so large 
and fleshy as those we usually get in England. 

Wc (putted Deutschbrod soon after four in the 
morning fol’a sabbath day), and presently crossed 
a small river by a covered wooden bridge resem¬ 
bling those of Switzerland. Immediately after the 
village where we stopped to change horses for the 
first time, we quitted Bohemia and entered Moravia. 
The peasantry of the latter province have a pecu¬ 
liar costume, which we had a good opportunity of 
observing, as we met many of them on the road. 
Wc breakfasted at Iglau, a town of considerable 
antup'.ity, containing about thirteen thousand inha¬ 
bitants, and having a neat appearance, most of the 
houses being whitewashed. The principal square 
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is remarkably spacious and picturesque, and was 
crowded this morning with peasants attired in their 
holiday costume. The men had a truly original 
aspect, with their coats of antique fashion, their 
long waistcoats, and buckled shoes ; and their hats 
suipassed those of the most orthodox Quaker in 
lowness of crown and breadth of brim. In the; 
present instance, however, the outermost edges of 
the projecting oaves were turned up all round, so 
as to form a kind of reservoir for any rain that 
might descend from the upper parts of the roof. 
Tlie dress of the women I can only describe by 
saying that it very much resembled some of the 
costumes of the Swiss peasantry. I could have 
whiled away the whole morning very agreeably in 
looking at the squai'c, and the numerous and novel 
objects it jii'csentcd. 

Moravia, altliougli it has given the well-known 
name of Moravians to the United Brethren, is, like 
Boliemia, chiefly inhabited by Catholics. In the 
morning we saw the devotees going to chuyeh, and 
in the afternoon the men were amusing themselves 
at the road-side in playing at skittles. As there 
are no hedges to mark the boundaries of the land, 
the people are obliged to watch their cattle whilst 
they feed; and I pitied some of the poor women 
who were squatting on the ground, and keeping 
guard over two or three disconsolate-looking c;ows 
as they cropped the scanty herbage. 
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'fho description of the scenery of yesterday will 
almost apply to that of to-day, but in Moravia 
there are more forests, and some that we passed 
immediately on entering the margraviate were so 
disposed as to open here and there, and give place 
to little pastures green as the emerald. These 
verdant spots were the more refreshing to the eye 
as the country in some parts was bare and dreary 
in the extreme. 

The appearance of tlie sun, both at rising and 
setting, and of the clouds illumined by it, was, 
on two days of our journey, exquisitely beautiful. 
One morning the clouds were disposed in streaks 
of purj)lc, violet, and gold; and another—their 
rich pink was reflected on the unruffled surface of 
a little river that glided placidly across our road. 
At sunset the clouds appeared in a blaze of mag¬ 
nificent gold, and, at the same time, a rainbow of 
the most brilliant colours spanned the sky. The 
tints and appearance of the heavens were indeed 
quite Italian. 

At half-past twelve we stopped at a large country 
inn where we had a very good dinner, chiefly admi¬ 
nistered to us by a pretty smiling girl with the 
familiar .ame of Fanny. The unfamiliar aspect of 
the place itself, however, made me remark to one 
of my follow travellers that it seemed to me like 
the extremity of the world,—at which he smiled, 
and said facetiously that it seemed to him like 
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its commencement. In the afternoon we passed 
through Budwitz, another little town with a large 
square; and about nine in the evening reached 
Znaim, a place of five or six thousand inhabitants, 
where we stopped for the night. Our inn was a 
rude and ancient structure built round a court, and 
the ill-furnished bed-rooms opened on a gallery 
with a picturesque wooden balustrade, that com¬ 
manded the court-yard below. When we descend¬ 
ed in the morning at half-past three, the garrison 
of the towm were already under arms in the s(|uare, 
and about to march off to exercise till seven o’clock. 

The moon’s silvery crescent was looking softly 
down on us when we bade adieu to Znaim, a town 
which occupies a wild and unattractive position, 
although vines were growing immediately without 
its gate. The countiy for a considerable part of 
our third day’s journey consisted of plains or of 
gently undulating ground, well cultivated, but un¬ 
divided by hedges, and unenlivened by houses. 
Trees sometimes bordered the road (amongst them 
the mountain ash with its clusters of red berries), 
and in some parts there were numerous plantations 
of vines, which, although short, and not particu¬ 
larly ornamental, served to recall Italia, and its 
sunny scenes. Patches of Indian corn here and 
there appeared amongst them ; and hemp, another 
production of Italy, was sometimes seen. 
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Two or three English miles from Znaim, we 
quitted the fruitful soil of Moravia, and entered on 
that of Austria Proper. We breakfasted at ITolla- 
bruiin ; and, at the usual hour of half-past twelv'e, 
stopped to dine at the small town of Stockerau. 
Here we left two of our lady passengers, one of 
whom was a laughing, sociable, good-natured giil, 
and quite the life of our party. As she only .spoke 
her mother tongue w'c could not converse, but she 
was kind enough to say she wished she could talk 
to the “ herr,”—a desire in which, I need not add, 
I participated. 

Alter Stockerau the scenery became more in¬ 
teresting and picturesque. We passed over plains, 
oil the left of which arose vine-ciad hills, and on 
the right, across the Danube, loftier eminences 
forming a bi’anch of tlie Alps,—their commence¬ 
ment or termination (as my fellow traveller, tJie 
physician, remarked) whichever you may please 
to call them. These mountains are diversified 
with woods and precipices above, and with vine¬ 
yards and orchards below: at their foot in one 
place is a large Augustine monastery of imposing 
appearance; and on a summit nearer Vienna stands 
a churciv, built to commemorate the delivery of 
the (!ity from its Ottoman besieger.s, in 11 ) 83 , 
etfected liy the immortal Sobieski and his brave 
Poles. 
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Just before reaching the Austrian capital we 
crossed a broad and turbid stream, which the 
reader scarcely needs to be informed was—the 
“ dark rollimr Danube.” It was not without a 
feeling of interest that I beheld for the first time 
this great river, for with it I have always been 
accustomed to associate grandeur and majesty. 
I could not, however, help contrasting the com¬ 
parative stillness which here reigns on its banks 
with the bustle of the Thames at London Bridge, 
and the rudely-constructed wooden bridge which 
crosses it with the solid and noble structures that 
span our “ royal tower’d Thame.” The banks of 
the river, as far as they can be seen from the bridge, 
are clothed with woods ; and the buildings in the 
immediate neighbourhood consist of baths and 
small houses, all formed of wood and simply con¬ 
structed. Beside the bridge I have mentioned, 
another has lately been erected for the railroad now 
in progress between Vienna and Bochnia. Our 
way hence into the city led us through the exten¬ 
sive suburb of Leopoldstadt, which is divided from 
the central town by a small but navigable arm of 
the Danube, that rejoins the main river at a short 
distance. The Danube itself and this arm form a 
large island, on which the above-named suburb and 
the celebrated Prater are situated. 
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And now, having crossed this branch of the 
river, I entered the “ green-belted” city of Vienna, 
and, after threading my way through some of its 
narrow streets and intricate passages, found myself, 
at six o’clock, at the hotel of “ The King of Hun¬ 
gary,”—^lialf choked with dust, and wearied with 
the length of my journey. 

My fatigue however was not so great as to pre¬ 
vent me from repairing, during the evening, to one 
of the most frequented parts of the Glacis,— 
where I found a cafe seated amidst trees and gar¬ 
dens. In front was a circular pavilion occupied 
by musicians, and before this a walk densely 
thronged (as it is every fine evening) with the vota¬ 
ries of pleasure and of fashion. As inclination 
dictates vou may mingle with these, or seat your¬ 
self on one of the chairs or benches of which there 
are many in every direction, to view the giddy 
scene, listen to the music, or moralize on the vani¬ 
ties of the world. 
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On the morrow I walked round the broad girdle 
distinguished by the name of “ the Glacis,” which 
may be described as an esplanade, or wide open 
space, entirely laid out in promenades and grass- 
plats, encircling the city, and intervening between 
it and its very extensive suburbs. In passing, I 
entered the Cathedral, which is near ray inn, heard 
some good music, and admired the Gothic archi¬ 
tecture of the lofty and spacious edifice. 

On taking a general view of Vienna, it appears 
to me to have quite an Italian aspect. The streets 
are generally narrow, and many of the houses 
(which by the by are occupied in flats entered from 
a common staircase, like many of those in Scot¬ 
land) have the size and appearance of palaces; 
whilst their resemblance to Italian edifices is 
increased by the prison-like gratings which defend 
their lower windows. The buildings more lately 
constructed have not this appendage. The very 
smells in the streets are Italian; and there is a 
kind of incense-like perfume burnt in the rooms 
after dinner, which emits an odour at the windows, 
such as my nose has scarcely ever revealed to me 
in England. As in Italy, too, the stones in many 
of the streets are laid down in the diamond fashion, 
but here they are not so large as in most of the 
cities south of the Alps. 

Vienna is a city abounding with every luxury 
Q 
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and comfort, and amongst other tilings I may 
instance the 'double windows for keeping out the 
cold, and the cushions for the elbows of those who 
are fond of looking or smoking out of window. 
By double windows I mean those in which one 
casement is placed within another, so as to leave a 
vacant space, about six inches wide, between the 
two. Thus the wind which finds its way through 
the outer casement is intercepted by that within. 
The reader, if he has been in France, may perhaps 
have seen double windows like those now alluded 
to. 

Of the climate of Vienna, against which these 
windows provide, I cannot say much in commenda¬ 
tion: it is very variable, and cannot be called 
salubrious; and the high winds that blow here, 
particularly that from the east, are extremely pier¬ 
cing and injurious. Rheumatic and arthritic com¬ 
plaints, and pulmonary consumption, that fell 
disease which has been called the English plague, 
are the prevailing maladies of the metropolis. 
The vast quantities of dust, raised by the wind 
from the unpaved and sandy streets of the suburbs, 
and w' ch frequently involve the whole place in a 
stifling cloud, are said to be very prejudicial to the 
lungs ; wliilst the gouty aff'ections of the inhabitants 
are ascribed in some measure to their copious pota¬ 
tions of the sour native wine. During my suftimer 
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visit 1 had no great cause to conn)lain either of 
piercing wind or inconstant weather, except that 
rain sometimes deprived me of an evening walk. 

The city of Vienna may be called half fortified, 
being surrounded by ramparts no longer bristling 
with engines of destruction, but affording agreeable 
pi’omenades for the pleasance of peaceful citizens. 
Without these walls, which are incorrectly called 
Bastcien, or Bastions, is the moat, laid out with 
roadways, paths, and flower-gardens ; and beyond, 
is the Glacis, the pleasant open space before alluded 
to. Around this stretch the suburbs forming a 
second town very much more extensive than the 
city itself. According to a late census, Vienna 
contains 334,000 inhabitants,* of whom 280,000 
live in the suburbs,—thus leaving .54,000 as the 
population of the city. 

The scene which the city walls overlook is an 
extremely cheerful one: vehicles of all descriptions, 
persons on horseback and on foot, towns-people 
and peasants, are constantly seen passing and 
repassing on the lines of road that lead from the 
city to the surrounding suburbs; whilst saunterers, 
or those who have no definite aim perhaps except 
the pursuit of health or recreation, are seldom 
absent from the green circle of the Glacis.—^Among 

* A later statement in the .Innrnal Jc Franefort, however, makes it* 
population ahout 
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the more distant objects, not the least interesting 
are the heights of the Kahlenberg, celebrated in 
history as the position from which, in 1683, the 
Poles, in conjunction with the Imperial troops, 
made their resistless attack on the grand vizier 
Kara Mustapha, and his motley host of beleaguer¬ 
ing Infidels. 

The far-famed Prater (the Hyde Park of Vienna 
as it has been called) is a drive and promenade of 
immense extent, diversified with wood, and lawn, 
and water, and situated, as I have already hinted, 
near the entrance to the city on the Prague side; 
whilst the Graben is an open and much frequented 
street serving as a walk in winter when the more 
rural promenades are too exposed to be agreeable. 
This, and several of the adjoining thoroughfares, 
are bordered by excellent shops, in whose windows 
goods of all descriptions are tastefully displayed, 
and many of which are distinguished by appro¬ 
priate signs by no means destitute of merit as 
works of art. The Graben is situated in the midst 
of the city near the cathedral, and on it are two 
pavilions fitted up as cafes, two fountains, and a.- 
pyrami al monument meant to represent the 
Trinity, with seraphic beings supported on the 
wing, and saints seated on (solid) clouds. This 
last structure is a completely Roman Catholic 
monument, and is both conceived and executed in 
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very bad taste: it was erected by the Emperor 
Leopold the First in token of thanksgiving for the 
termination of the ])lague which raged at Vienna 
a little more than a century and a half ago—in the 
year IG79. 

Vienna has five theatres, two of which are 
situated in the city proper, and three in the sub¬ 
urbs.—In the evening I visited the Court Theatre, 
where the drama of Kenilworth was performed— 
in five acts. Not having read the story for some 
years, and only understanding an occasional word 
of the dialogue, I was rather tantalized than enter¬ 
tained by the performance, and almost came to the 
determination not to attend any theatrical exhibi¬ 
tion excej)t operas during the remainder of my 
stay in Germany. Operas in a country where 
musical talent is so much cultivated, can scarcely 
fail to please. On this occasion, the attention of 
the audience was generally rivetted, and the per¬ 
formance received with loud applause; and, while 
I could not myself appreciate the merits of what 
was enacted before my own eyes, it was gratifying 
to find a production of our great novelist thus 
honoured in a foreign and a distant land. The 
interior of the theatre is extremely light and 
elegant, and has the appearance of being newly 
fitted up. The middle portion of the parterre, 
in which I had a place, was almost exclusively 
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occupied by young Austrian officers, the clanking 
of whose swords served to remind the rest of the 
audience of their presence. 

Another evening, at the Court Opera-house 
(situated at the Karnthner-thor, or Carinthian 
Gate), I witnessed the opera of Zampa, or the 
Marble-bride, with which I was sufficiently gratified, 
although there are others I like better. The inte¬ 
rior of this theatre is neat, but by no means splen¬ 
did, and the scenery good. One of the performers, 
who was justly a favourite, was greeted with deafen¬ 
ing plaudits, and had several times to come forward, 
and make his best bow to the audience. The per¬ 
formances here commence at seven o’clock, and 
terminate at half-past nine,—a more rational hour 
than that of London. The tranquillity of the 
streets of Vienna at ten o’clock at night is striking 
to one who has been accustomed to the bustle of 
our vast metropolis, but there is no want of 
exciting movement during the day. With all its 
animation the city is now comparatively dull, from 
the absence of the court and the nobility. May 
is said to be tlie best time to see it,—it must 
then be "vely almost beyond conception ! 


Vienna is truly a charming city, and completely 
sets ennui at defiance. T would recommend any 
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nan who is haunted by the foul fiend in England 
-o come straight to Vienna, and if he is still 
oppressed by the ‘ blue devils,’ he must be com¬ 
posed of materials scarcely softer than Dartmoor 
granite. Among its agrSmens are the delightful 
promenades near the Imperial Palace. One of 
these is named the Volksgarten, or People’s gar¬ 
den, and, on the adjoining bastion, is another not 
inaptly designated the Paradise; both of which 
are adorned with various trees and plants, and at 
evening enlivened with excellent bands, and lighted 
by innumerable lamps, At each of these favourite 
places of recreation, the musicians are stationed in 
pavilions; and round that at the Volksgarten 
(which is of a circular form) is a walk that is 
thronged to excess every evening, not only with 
the beaux and belles of Vienna, but with people 
from every country of Europe, speckled occasion¬ 
ally by Orientals who lounge by in the flowing 
apparel of another quarter of the globe. On one 
side of the walk is an enclosed semicircular colon¬ 
nade serving both as a caffe, and a promenade in 
case of rain. This evening there was a sudden 
and lashing shower, and the company immediately 
deserted the open promenade to seek shelter in the 
covered one, where they continued to walk up and 
down, to see, and be seen by, those who had suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining seats. On the following even- 
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ing, the Paradise afforded the additional attraction 
of fireworks, which were displayed in a kind of 
theatre. 

Whilst on the subject of promenades and music, 
I may mention that Messrs. Strauss and Lanner 
are the great favourites of the Viennese as compo¬ 
sers aud musicians, and are the authors of some 
of the most beautiful compositions that regale the 
ears of the public at the Volksgarten, and other 
places of public resort in and near the city. Their 
reputation and their productions are by no means 
confined to Austria, and the sojourn of Herr Strauss 
in Paris and in London (since the time of my visit 
to Vienna) is well known. 

There was one resource of the traveller which I 
missed at Vienna—the table d’Jidte, which is not 
here in vogue. At the large inns a number of small 
tables are distributed about the salle-d-manger, at 
which you may dine luxuriously d la carte from 
twelve till four or five o’clock, at a reasonable 
price. 

In the morning I hired the valet-de-place of 
my inn, and set out to see two or three of the inte¬ 
resting CL elections of Vienna. I was first conduct¬ 
ed to the Imperial Cabinet of Natural History, a 
very extensive collection of stuffed animals and 
birds, preserved reptiles, fishes, &c. occupying one 
of the buildings of the palace, and much like,' in 
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short, zoological collections that may be seen in 
other large cities. Here stand, in inanimate array, 
an elephant, a hippopotamus, a rhinoceros, a 
girjiffe, lions, tigers, zebras, horses, asses, oxen, 
and buffaloes. Amongst the animals of the canine 
race was the largest dog I ever saw, a mastiff’ that 
had lived and died at Vienna. The collection of 
birds is very valuable, containing numberless speci¬ 
mens of the feathered tribe, many of which are 
remarkable for their size, and others for the bril- 
liaWfcy of their colours. 

But even beautiful objects at length pall upon 
the eye ; and it was emancipation to cpiit the halls 
of tlie museum, thronged alike with’ vivacious 
human beings and lifeless specimens, to breathe 
tl>e free air of Joseph’s Platz. In the centre of 
this square is a large and well executed bronze 
equestrian statue of the energetic son of Maria 
Tlieresa, the emperor Joseph the Second,—“ the 
imperial avant-courier,” as he has been termed, 
“ of the French revolution.” The statue of this 
reforming and enthusiastic monarch was erected 
by one of a very diffiBrent cast of mind,—^his 
nephew, the late, unreforming, yet amiable and 
beloved, emperor Francis. Despite his faults, 
caprices, and ambitious schemes, and despite of 
reforms which have justly been called hasty 
and inconsiderate, he well deserved a monument, 

R 
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who granted equal toleration and equal civil rights 
to Christians of eveiy denomination, generously- 
conferred privileges on the Jews, encouraged learn¬ 
ing by the establishment and enlargement of 
universities, colleges, schools, and libraries, sup¬ 
pressed the superfluous convents, and expelled the 
Jesuits from his dominions.* The inscription on 
the pedestal that supports the statue of Joseph is— 
“ Saluti publicse vixit, non diu sed totus,”—an in¬ 
scription which, it has been justly observed, can be 
applied truly to few men, whether sovereigns* or 
subjects. Joseph, although he became emperor on 
his father’s death in 1705, did not take the reins of 
government completely into his OAvn hands till the 
death of the empress ((ueen, his mother, in 1780. 
Worn out with sickness, fatigue, and the chagrin 
occasioned by the ill success or ill reception of his 
plans of reform, he resigned them, with his breath, 
in 1790, after a short, restless, and remarkable 
reign. His last words were these,—“ As a man 
and a sovereign, 1 believe I have fulfilled my duty.” 

The absence of memorials of the kind just alluded 
to, from the squares and streets of the capital (an 
absence vhich has been frequently remarked), 
might induce a stranger to conclude that Austria 

* Olio of his cares, as of his contoiniiorary ami rival Frederick the 
Great, was the abolition of the dcgcaiiing system of feudal servitude. 
l‘'rederick, whose kindness to the iieasantry is well known, abolishdd it 
throughout his dominions, in 1766, by a siiecial edict. 
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has produced but few illustrious men ; and in this 
conclusion he would not he very far from the truth. 
The names which shine with the brightest lustre 
on the pages of the Austrian annals, for a century 
or two past, are those of foreigners—such for ex¬ 
ample as Montceueuli, Sobieski, Eugene, Lascy, 
and Landon.* 

Near the inuseum of natural history is the Impe¬ 
rial Collection of Porcelain, which is manufactured 
at Vienna. Tt is remarkable for its beauty and 
clearness, and appeared to me very similar, and not 
inferior, to that of Dresden. The vases adorned 
with flowers are extremely elegant, and there are 
several pieces franu.'d like paintings, and having 
every appearance of being so. Several represent 
grouj)s of flowers; one has a beautiful Madonna 
after Raphael; and two others, portraits of the 
reigning emperor and empress. The present em¬ 
peror, Ferdinand the First, who was born in 1793, 
and succeeded his father, Francis, in 1835, is a 
little man,—not taller, according to my conductor, 
than himself, whom I should guess about five feet, 
three or four inches.—^The mirrors in the apart¬ 
ment behind, are of amazing size, and are worth 
from nine hundred to a thousand florins each. 

* Laudon and I.ascy (or Lacy), it is well known, distinguished them¬ 
selves in the Seven Years’ War against the great Frederick. Laudon, who 
was born in Livonia, was of Scutch extraction, Lascy was born at Peters¬ 
burg, but his father was an Irishman, 
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At one o’clock I gained admission at the Arsenal, 
which, besides 150,000 stand of arms kept ready 
for use, contains a very interesting collection of 
ancient armour, weapons, &c. The director went 
round, and explained the principal objects to the 
company, but I had to regret that a great part of 
what he said fell blank and unintelligible upon my 
English ears. Here stood (in effigy) the Emperor 
Rudolph of llapsburg,* the illustrious founder of 
the House of Austria, cased in armour; and many 
of his successors similarly arrayed. These have 
long since yielded to their fate, but their polished 
panoply still defies, as it probably long will, the 
tooth of the conqueror Time. In another place, 
also attired in armour, was the gallant John 
Sobieski, King of Poland, who, in the reign of 
Leopold the First, delivered Vienna from the Turks 
(at that time making their last effort to obtain pos¬ 
session of it and its treasures), and followed up his 
success by a long pursuit of the fugitives. Further 
on, was the buff elk-skin jacket worn, on his last 

* “ In almost every respect,’* says a learned historian, " this great prince 
is entitled to the admiration of posterity. No man had ever such difUculties 
to encounter and none, perhaps, ever encountered them with so much 
success. In him were happily combined great caution with surpassing 
valour, great wisdom with an unexampled spirit of enterprise. • • • 

He has truly been called the second restorer of the empire; none of his 
predecessors, except Charlemagne, ever procured such benefits for it. • 

• • * Well may the house of Austria—indisputably the noblest 

in Europe—glory in its founder.”—Dunham, History of the Germanic 
Empire. Cab. Cyclop. 
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battle-field, by Gustavus Adolphus, “ the Lion of 
the North, and the bulwark of the Protestant Faith,” 
as the valiant Dugald Dalgetty was pleased to call 
him. Arms, horse-tail standards, and other tro¬ 
phies captured from the Turks (including the green 
standard of Mahomet, taken in 1083), meet the 
eye in great variety; as well as French flags, some 
bearing the emblems and dates of the Revolution, 
and others simply the first letter of Napoleon’s 
name,—an initial which has been of itself in some 
instances sufficiently imposing. On the ceiling, in 
two places, is a representation of the black double- 
headcd eagle of Austria—its wings outstretched 
as for a lofty flight!—composed of W’capons and 
other objects coniu^cted with warfare. Tlie collec¬ 
tion of arms of diflerent sorts is immense, and 
they are so arranged as to have, in spite of their 
unamiable character, an ornamental appearance. 

My cicerone conducted me, the following morn¬ 
ing, to the museum of armour and antiquities 
situated in the suburbs, called the Imperial Ambras 
Collection, and deriving its name from the Castle 
of Ambras in the Tyrol, in which it was formerly 
placed. It contains a number of ancient busts; 
curious old portraits of emperors and worthies 
long since gathered to their fathers; vessels of 
gold, silver, marble, and glass; specimens of 
natural history; numerous antique and costly 
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knick-knacks and articles of fancy; and in short 
a variety of objects, a mere list of which would 
fill a little volume. By far the most interesting 
part, however, is the armoury, in which are exhibi¬ 
ted numerous figures of distinguished men arrayed 
in the armour they once wore. Emperors, kings, 
and electors are passed in review; and there is one 
gigantic figure, eight feet six inches in height, who 
might have vied in stature with that renowned 
hero Sir Guy of Warwick, and whose condition 
and name I ought assuredly to have retained. 
One should be very well versed in Germanic, and 
indeed in European, history, fully to appreciate 
the objects of this collection, than which there is 
perhaps not one more interesting on the Continent. 
Many of the figures are mounted (their horses also 
defended with armour), but the colossal warrior I 
have just alluded to stands erect, his right hand 
holding a huge sword, his left a pole (or perhaps a 
lance) large enough for the mast of a (small) vessel. 
Many of the suits of armour are very handsome, 
and some are elaborately decorated and inlaid with 
gold. Amongst them I looked, not without some 
feeling Oi abhorrence, at the armour of the feroci¬ 
ous Duke of Alva, whose memory must ever be 
held in execration by those who know his history, 
for the atrocities he practised (in the sacred name 
of religion!) against the people of the Low Conn- 
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tries. The suit that was once worn by this most 
able, as well as most sanguinary, general of his age, 
is a handsome one; and above it is placed the 
inscription, “ Ferdiuandus Toletanus, Dux Albae.” 
Among the trophies talten from the Turhs are 
saddles and horsc-trapjiings, scimitars and other 
arms curiously and splendidly ornamented; also 
some huge flags, and standards with red and white 
horse-tails, surmounted by the Crescent. In the 
Hall, which is appropriated to ancient sculptures, 
is a large and massy sarcophagus, a fine produc¬ 
tion of Grecian art, adorned all around with 
admirably executed reliefs, the examination of 
which detained me for some time. The greatest 
natural curiosity is perhaps the antlers of a stag 
fixed in the trunk of a tree which has grown aronnd 
them, so that the branches of the horns project 
on cither side. It is difficult to conceive how they 
could have become so singularly placed. 

From the Ambras Collection 1 walked up to see 
the gallery of paintings in the Belvedere Palace, 
an edifice of considerable extent, whose front dis¬ 
plays an antiquated style of decoration, and is 
surmemnted by statues. Between the building 
containing the museum of which I have just 
spoken, and this palace, there is a large and plea¬ 
sant public garden laid out, in the line-and-rule 
fashion, on sloping ground, and adorned witW*poiids, 
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fountains, and statues. I spent but an hour or two 
in seeing a collection of paintings which it would 
requii'c several days, nay weeks, properly to exa¬ 
mine. They occupy numerous apartments on two 
floors, of which the upper is divided between the 
Italian and the Netherlands’ schools. Of the for¬ 
mer, many of the pictures are the productions of 
masters whose names are well known to all who 
have any acquaintance with the fine arts ; and 
among the most striking works, two which I at 
this moment recall are Titian’s famous ‘ Ecce 
Homo,’ and a picture of Leonardo da Vinci’s, re¬ 
presenting John the Baptist’s head brought in a 
charger to the daughter of Herodias. 

Of the rooms containing the paintings of the 
Netherlands’ schools, there are two almost exclu¬ 
sively devoted to the productions of Rubens, several 
of whicli are very large. Some of these are not 
exactly to my taste, as the figures, however true to 
the characters they represent, are too ghastly and 
repulsive to give me any pleasure in contemplating 
them. My eye prefers to dwell on scenes from 
which pain and misery are excluded. There are 
many excellent paintings by Van Dyk, Rembrandt, 
Teniers, Jordaens, Snyders, Wouvermans, &c., and 
I observed two or three night-scenes by Honthorst, 
who delighted, and succeeded well, in representing 
figures 5hd objects by candle- or torch-light, and 
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wlio received in consequence from tlie Italians the 
name of Gerardo della Notte. There are two or 
three paintings by Italian masters which I meant, 
at the time to record, but they have escaped me. 
The names of the artists are inscribed above their 
works, and I regretted to find tliat the subjects 
were not also there. Below stairs are numerous 
paintings, mostly by artists loss distinguished than 
those whose w'orks are displayed above, but having 
among them some valuable specimens of Albert 
Durer and other masters of the German school. 
Here, too, are some good specimens of sculpture. 

In returning from the gallery I entered the 
extensive and pleasant garden adjoining the palace 
of Jh’iuce Schwarzeiiberg, where 1 spent an hour 
under the shade of trees, looking at statues and 
flowers, and watching the swans diving in the 
ponds. The dahlias were not particularly fine, 
but there was a bed of remarkably large and 
handsome cockscombs,—not the only handsome 
cockscombs that are encountered here. There were 
large orange trees rich in vegetable gold, and 
pomegranates gay with scarlet blossoms; and there 
w’^cre “ flowerets of a thousand hues” and a more 
familiar aspect, which recalled the smiling and 
well-kept gardens of my own country. The prince, 
it is well known, is very wealthy, and has, as I 
before mentioned, a large palace on Mount. Hrad- 
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schin at Prague. He is kind enough to throw his 
delightful garden open to the public, any of whom 
may here find a tranquil retreat, retired, although 
not remote, from the turmoil of the capital. 
Sometimes, however, it would be by no means 
difficult to form acquaintances here, as on all the 
jM'omenades about Vienna. 

Another morning, as I paced through one of the 
shady walks, I met a lady of a very unprepossess¬ 
ing countenance, singing loudly with a voice which 
I had supposed, before I saw her, was that of a 
young man. She was respectably dressed, and 
accompanied by a little dog; and continued her 
song as I passed her, as if unconscious of my 
presence. I set her down as some unfortunate 
whose brain had been turned by disappointment or 
unre<iuited love. On my way back to the city I 
passed the large and splendid church of San Carlo 
Borromeo, which an anonymous writer has boldly 
compared to the mosque of Santa Sofia at Stam- 
boul! This church (which I was sorry to find 
closed) may be considered the finest ii\ the suburbs; 
and in front of it stand two handsome columns, 
decorated with reliefs representing the leading 
events of St. Carlo’s life. 

The costumes seen in the streets of Vienna 
(that is, those of the strictly European portion of 
the population) differ little from those of more 
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western capitals. Both ladies and gentlemen 
appear to dress (I la mode de Paris, or nearly so. 
The bonnets worn by some of the ladies of Vienna 
would, I am inclined to think, be called “ frights,” 
or perhaps “ odiously ugly” by some of the ladies 
in England; they are very open in front so as to 
expose the face to view, and the upper part 
descrilies a curve slightly tending downwards at 
the crown and in front; but I am unable to convey 
the shape in words, and I am sorry I cannot trans¬ 
fer the sketch of one I made in my pocket-book 
to this page for the amusement of my kind and 
patient reader. The antique style of dress (also 
la mode actuellej which 1 mentioned at Berlin, is 
observable here in some degree, but not, I think, 
nearly so much so as in the Prussian capital. 
There I was in several instances quite charmed by 
it. 

The Hungarian peasants (a very different class 
of persons, whom I introduce here expressly for 
the sake of contrast), occasionally seen in the 
streets, have a remarkably rude and outlandish 
style of attire: they wear a coarse broad hat, a 
thick dirty-white woollen cloak of a peculiar cut, 
large boots, and very capacious trowsers of brown 
colour and rag-like appearance. One man whom 
I observed woi’shipping in the cathedral, had a 
circular comb stuck in his matted, greasy hair at 
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the back of his head,—which f supposed to tbnii 
a part of his national costume. 

There are at present live Turkisli officers at 
V'^ienna, residing here for the purpose of forming 
an acquaintance with European tactics. Their 
dress is a good dark blue, and they could not be 
known from Franks but for tlieir red caps with 
purple silk tassels, resembling those worn by the 
Greeks, except that these appeared to me some¬ 
what higher. The fez, as the red cap is called, 
depends very much for effect on the manner in 
winch it is ])laced on the head ; if well put on, it 
i.s by no means unbecoming, but when drawn down 
over the cars, as it not unfrequently is, it is any 
filing but ornamental. The wearers of it whom 1 
saw at Vienna were dark-complexioned, soldier-like 
fellows, but most of them were rather below the 
middle height. 1 observed that the Austrian sol¬ 
diers saluted them in passing:—the time is not 
very long past when their salutation would have 
been of a less civil character. 

The Polish Jews, with their bearded chins and 
ample black vestments, add another variety to the 
motley population of this capital, which is indeed 
a resort for people of all nations,—among whom 
may be enumerated Russians, Poles, Italians, Eng¬ 
lish, French, Americans, Tyrolese, Turks, Arme¬ 
nians, and Greeks. Bulgarian Jews, attired in their 
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rtowiug orieutul liabilimeiits, are sometimes seen, 
and amongst them 1 observed two or three remark- 
al)ly handsome young men. I am told there are at 
[)reseut no less than thirty thousand Italians esta- 
Idished here, mostly subjects of the emperor. 

The military at Vienna would, from their number, 
1)0 very ornamental if their uniforms were hand¬ 
some : as it is, they can scarcely be said to be so, 
except in some instances. Those who suggested 
their style of clothing must have puzzled long and 
hard before they could hit upon so tasteless a dress 
as the majority of them wear. Their coats are 
mostly white, drab, brown, or gray ; and there arc 
many (chiefly of the artillery) who weai- a kind of 
half-cocked hat wdiich to my eye is ugliness itself. 
In the Austrian army there are not a few Engli,sh 
and Irishmen serving as officers, and as soldiers of 
fortune. 

The Court is not at present at Vienna, but re¬ 
moved to the baths of Ischl, near Salzburg, for 
change of air and scene. The city is conseciuently 
less gay than usual (although it is now sufficiently 
animated), and there is less military music to en¬ 
liven it. On walking one evening to a large square 
in which the band usually plays, I found the music 
had ceased since the end of August, in consequence 
of the troops being much engaged in exercising. 

The Emperor is represented in portraits as insig- 
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nificant in person, and is described as having in 
his deportment but little of that dignity which one 
is apt t9 associate with an emperor, and the sove¬ 
reign of a great empire. Like the other members 
of the imperial house, he is simple and quiet in his 
habits, and averse to ostentation. He has been for 
a long time in delicate health, and is said by some 
to have (what is rather uncommon with adults) 
a tendency to water in the head. 

Vienna, notwithstanding the high character 
which the imperial family enjoy for piety and }>u- 
rity, is said to be the most licentious capital in 
Europe; and indeed the visitor who remains in it 
but a short time, might judge, on'^ from the aspect 
of things out of doors, that its inhabitants are but 
little regulated by the rules of strict morality. For 
myself, I. had little opportunity elsewhere of form¬ 
ing an opinion of the state of society, but the ac¬ 
counts I heard from others represented it as ex¬ 
tremely dissolute. An Englishman who had spent 
a considerable time in Austria, and whom J after¬ 
wards met, told me, amongst other things, he had 
sat several days following at the table of a man of 
consideratioti at Vienna, when both his wife and 
mistress were present, and the character of the 
latter was well known to the company. In the 
opinion of my informant, society (i. e. amongst 
people of the upper classes) at Vienna was even 
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more licentious than at Florence, for here, said he, 
in some instances, one man (as if emulating the 
proprietor of a harem in the East) will have an in¬ 
definite number of mistresses, whilst at Florence 
these lords of the creation are content to be the 
husband of one woman, and the cavalierc of ano¬ 
ther, or, he should perhaps rather have said, whilst 
there the ladies who have husbands are not content 
without eavalieri also. With such an example set 
l)y tlu'ir -.uperiors, it is too much to expect any 
great purity of manners from the people of the 
middle and lower classes; and the licentiousness 
of these must be afipareut to every man of obser¬ 
vation who visits Vienna. Tn saying this, I am not 
ii'.tluenced by the assertion of an intelligent and 
oftcn-(|uoted traveller who wrote some fifteen years 
ago, and said “ there cannot be a more dissolute 
city,” nor is it my object to contradict more recent 
touiists who seem desirous of palliating the dissi¬ 
pations of the Viennese. I judge from what I 
myself heard and saw, and, thus judging, I must 
say (however reluctant to disparage a hospitable, 
kind-hearted people) I. think that in few cities is 
public opinion so indulgent to frailty as in this 
capital. 

Having said thus much, I should not omit to add 
that the charitable dispositions of the Viennese are 
evinced in numerous philanthropic institutions, of 
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It was on a delightful afternoon in the beginning 
of September that I set off to visit the no less 
delightful gardens of Schoenbrunn. My convey¬ 
ance was one of the omnibuses which start half- 
hourly from the square of the Cathedral. The 
coachman finding that German was not my mater¬ 
nal tongue, shrewdly concluded that I must be a 
son of the south, and addressed me in Italian. A 
considerable part of the way lies through the 
extensive suburbs of Vienna, and the remainder 
chiefly over a country which is flat and treeless. 
At Schoenbrunn, however, I found no want of 
trees. Its extensive gardens are laid out in gravel¬ 
led walks twice the width of a turnpike road, and 
in plots of velvet turf dotted with beds of flowers 
exhaling a balmy fragrance, and gay with rich and 
varied dyes. The trees are arrayed in long lines, 
and clipped into high, leafy walls forming shady 
avenues. Statues meet the eye in every vista, 
and decorate every pond, in whose waters myriads 
of gold and silver fish are seen disporting in the 

T 
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full enjoyment of existence. Despite its stiffness 
the whole scene is enchanting. 

The palace of Schoenbrunn, the summer abode 
of the Emperor, is a vast structure not much dis¬ 
tinguished for architectural beauty, but furnished 
within in a style befitting the ruler of extensive 
dominions. On an eminence behind it isa handsome 
structure—an imposing colonnade—approached by 
a zigzag walk, and commanding a delightful pros¬ 
pect—which I lingered to enjoy. In the centre of 
the view stood the spacious Imperial palace, and its 
gardens of enchantment, flanked on each side by 
woods; on the right was seen the great metropolis 
of Austria with the stately tower of St. Stephen’s 
rising from amid its countless edifices; and on the 
left stretched away the infant Alps, their tops in 
one or two instances crowned with buildings, and 
their sides and sumipits clothed with dark green 
trees:—behind, too, the eye ranges over a wide 
extent of wood and mountain, including a vast 
deer-park—the resort of imperial, hunters. 

The last rays of the sun were gilding the house 
roofs and the tops of the trees, and producing 
the beautiful effect of light and shade, when I 
descended the eminence, and bent my steps towards 
the lively and captivating city of Vienna. I passed 
beneath the august portal that leads alike to the 
palace and the city at half-past seven, delighted 
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with my evening’s excursion, which had occupied 
only two hours and a half. The walk is accom¬ 
plished at a steady pace’ in less than an hour, the. 
distance being between two and three miles. I 
mention the time I occupied to let the reader know 
how easily he may take a trip to Schoenbrunn if 
he ever has the happiness to be at Vienna. I need 
hardly recall to him the circumstances which have 
within a few years given an interest to Schoen¬ 
brunn :—it was here that Napoleon Bonaparte 
twice held his court—the imperious conqueror of 
Austria; and here that the conqueror’s aspiring 
son breathed his latest breath. It is said that the 
son expired in the very bed which had been occu¬ 
pied by the father. 

The objects one meets on the high roads in 
Germany present a very different aspect from those 
of England: the huge, rudely-constructed waggons 
laden with the products of the country, drawn by 
ill-harnessed horses, and driven in some instances 
by the most uncouth-looking beings that can be 
imagined, look a century or two behind the vehicles 
used for similar purposes with us. Most of the 
peasant women I have observed in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Vienna have a very unattractive appear¬ 
ance, wrapping up their heads, as they do, in a 
kerchief that sometimes half conceals their faces. 
The hard labour to which they are subjected in the 
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open air, is any thing but conducive to the beauty 
of their persons. 

In writing of Germany* Fiuust not omit to men¬ 
tion smoking. To give an idea of how general it 
is I may mention that in the interior of the diligence 
on our way from Prague, all smoked except the 
ladies, one of whom employed herself in knitting, 
and looked both happy and industrious. Two or 
three of the gentlemen (one of them a medical 
man) were on very good terms with this lady (who, 
I afterwards learned, was femme-de-chambre to a 
princess !), and amused themselves by tickling her 
arm, and in finding her elbow which was lost 
beneath the folds of her large sleeve; whilst she 
defended herself with a pin. This, ’tis true, is a 
trivial thing to record, but it may nevertheless 
serve to illustrate the easy familiarity of Austrian 
manners. To return to the subject of tobacco :— 
the waiters at the cafes and inns, when they are 
not otherwise occupied, may be seen sitting and 
smoking their pipes ; and again to digress,—there 
is, at one of the coffee-houses near the Graben, a 
large self-acting organ which plays at short inter¬ 
vals throughout the day. The hand organs one 
hears in the streets of Vienna are really excellent, 
and altogether different from the instruments we 
hear in the public thoroughfares of England, which 
are often more remarkable for discord than har¬ 
mony. 
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On Sunday at nine o’clock, I attended high 
mass in the majestic cathedral of St. Stephen’s. 
The music was superbt and in some parts almost 
exactly resembled a full military band. The con¬ 
gregation was numerous, and seemed generally 
impressed with a feeling of solemnity and awe,— 
a feeling which the imposing Gothic architecture 
of the edifice, and the sombrous twilight that 
finds its way through the painted windows, are, 
alone, sufficient to inspire. 

From St. Stephen’s I walked to the Volksgarten, 
where I entered for the first time the Temple of 
Theseus, a handsome structure of the Doric order, 
built purposely to contain the magnificent specimen 
of sculpture by Canova, representing Theseus over¬ 
coming the Minotaur, originally meant by Napo¬ 
leon to adorn his grand Simplon Gate at Milan. 
The figures are colossal, and so admirably executed 
that the attention of the surrounding group of 
spectators, as well as of myself, was completely 
rivetted,—all seeming lost in admiration and asto¬ 
nishment at 

“ the innate flash which such a (work) could mould.” 

I next went to the church of the Augustines, 
which contains another triumph of the great Ca¬ 
nova,—the monument of the Archduchess Chris¬ 
tina, raised to her memory by her husband, Albert, 
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Duke of Saxe Teschen. It is a pyramid of white 
marble with an entrance in the centre, over which is 
inscribed—“ Uxori optinuB Albertm." On the 
steps leading to it, on one side, six mourning figures 
are seen ascending,—Virtue, who carries an urn 
containing the ashes of the departed, accompanied 
by another female figure representing Benevolence, 
three children, and lastly an aged, blind, and 
decrepit man (executed to the life), who, with 
torches and wreaths, approach the entrance of the 
pyramid. On the other side a dejected genius of 
a most graceful form leans on a lion which reposes 
behind him. Near the top of the pyramid is a 
portrait of the Archduchess in relief, inscribed— 
“Mena Christina Justriaca,” with two aerial 
figures also in relief, one of which (representing 
Happiness) supports the portrait with outstretched 
arms, whilst the other bears towards it the palm of 
triumph. The most fastidious critic can scarcely 
find a fault in this exquisite production of the 
sculptor’s art, and the heart of that man must be 
as hard and as cold as the marble of the monument, 
who can pass by without offering it a tribute of 
admiration, or who, as he contemplates it, can 
remain unmoved. 

The church of the Augustines is the court 
church, and its architecture may be described as a 
light Gothic. The music was well worth coming 
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to hear, both male and female voices being 
extremely good. The exterior of the edifice has 
not the least pretensions to beauty. 

Soon after twelve I reached the pi'omenade on 
the Glacis, which was thronged with a gay multi¬ 
tude chattering almost every language of Europe,— 
a multitude engrossed with the fleeting enjoyments 
of the present hour, of the past and of the future 
alike unmindful. The band was playing merrily, 
and the seats around were occupied by listeners— 
differing in lineament, in manners, and in dress, 
as in nation and in tongue. I could not help con¬ 
trasting all this with the quiet aspect English towns 
usually present on Sundays, and with the compa¬ 
ratively unmixed character of their population. 
In the afternoon, however, I witnessed a scene still 
less sabbath-like, and still more variegated:— 
about five I walked to the Prater, which may be 
described as a kind of Champs Elysees, and an¬ 
swers to the Thiergarten at Berlin. I was surprised 
to see so few carriages on the drive, but on quitting 
the roadway, and bending my steps across the 
greensward, I found no want of life and fun. At 
the places of refreshment and recreation, the 
people—emphatically the people—of Vienna were 
assembled, amusing themselves in every variety 
of manner: some were swinging (on two or three 
different plans), others (men, women, and children) 
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were whizzing round in a round-about, seated 
in little carriages, on hobby-horses, stags, and 
cameleopards. In some places were buffoons, 
jugglers, and singers; in others loud bands of 
music; and still further were those histrionic per¬ 
formers so well known to all Europe—Punch and 
Judy—surrounded by a crowd of admiring spec¬ 
tators. At one exhibition of this sort two of the 
little figures were playing a variety of tricks with 
a rabbit, which they put into a little coffin, and 
closed up. They then took it out, and placed it 
in a swing, when one little fellow stood on either 
side, and swung it backwards and forwards with 
all the precision of little men. There were other 
things “ too numerous to mention” equally amusing 
and ridiculous. Amongst the multitude I observed 
a few bearded Orientals surveying the scene in 
silent and subdued astonishment, and smoking the 
pipe of satisfaction; and I think there were one 
or two Englishmen come, like myself, to observe 
“ men and manners.” The absence of carriages 
from the drives is to be attributed to the circum¬ 
stance of most of the nobility, and people of wealth 
and fashion, being at present at their chateaux in 
the country, or at the watering-places. 

Whilst speaking of the mode of spending Sun¬ 
day at Vienna, I should say that although, after 
the conclusion of mass at mid-day, most of the 
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citizens seem to devote their whole souls to amuse¬ 
ment and recreation at the numerous places of 
diversion in the neighbourhood and at the theatres, 
yet the shops remain closed, and the streets, un¬ 
like those of Paris on Sunday, have almost as 
sabbath-like an aspect as those of London on the 
same day. 

On the following evening there was to have been 
a grand f^te at the Augarten, with exhibitions, a 
ball, and fireworks; but to the disappointment of 
thousands, it rained, and the entertainment was 
deferred. The Augarten is situated near the long 
bridge on the Prague side, at a considerable dis¬ 
tance (half an hour’s walk perhaps) from the town, 
and is an extensive garden abounding with long 
and majestic avenues formed by horse-chesnuts 
and other shade-giving trees. As it only drizzled, 

I strolled to the Volksgarten and the other places 
usually so brilliant and so much frequented, but all 
were silent and deserted. Instead of finding, as 
on previous evenings, the beaux and belles of 
Vienna sailing, in all the pride of youth and beauty, 
round the gay circle of the promenade, illumined 
by a thousand lamps, I met only a few solitary 
figures stalking like ghosts through the obscurity! 

In the course of the evening I entered a coffee¬ 
house, where I might have fancied myself in some 
city much further east than Vienna—there were 

u 
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SO many Turks, Armenians, and others arrayed in 
flowing Oriental costumes. The Franks, amongst 
whom were several Italians, were amusing them¬ 
selves with billiards, cards, chess, and long pipes; 
the Orientals looked on, inhaled the composing 
weed, meditated, or conversed,—accompanying 
their discourse with approjiriate gesticulation. 
One man, who from his costume appeared to be a 
Greek, played at billiards. Most of those who 
had not the ordinary European dress, wore the red 
cap with a purple silk tassel; others had very dark 
blue caps of a similar shape; and a few wore tur¬ 
bans. The majority of the company were men of 
dark complexions, and wore large black mustachios; 
and mo.st of them were, I presume, engaged in com¬ 
merce. All seemed as much at home as if they 
had been in their respective countries, whilst I my¬ 
self felt (in one particular at least) like a Scotch¬ 
man, of whom it is said that he is “ never at home 
except when he is abroad.” 

At Daum’s Coffee-house, which, with numerous 
handsome shops, is situated in the principal and 
most livel thoroughfare of the city, called the 
Kohl Markt, I afterwards had some conversation 
with an English gentleman whom I had met before, 
and who was kind enough to offer me the benefit 
of a ticket to see the collection of antiques, &c. .at 
the Palace on the morrow. Daum’s coffee-house 
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is an animatecTplace, much frequented by foreign¬ 
ers, and, among the rest, by Englishmen. In addi¬ 
tion to the local, and one or two meagre Italian, 
prints, Galignani’s Messenger, the Journal des 
Debats, and the Journal de Francfort are taken in 
here, but no papers of a less orthodox character, or 
more innovating tendency,are permitted,—although 
others decidedly liberal are, I am told, read in pri¬ 
vate. The shackles on the press and the expression 
of opinion, certainly form one of the greatest poli¬ 
tical evils and annoyances of the Austrians. In 
consequence of the rigid censorship under which 
the press is placed, a vast number of useful works, 
and such as would be likely to foster a spirit of 
improvement, are closed to the perusal of the peo¬ 
ple, lest they should render them discontented with 
the existing order of things; whilst such books as 
pander to the sensual appetites (already far too 
much indulged in Austria) are to be obtained with¬ 
out difficulty. To make the people contented with 
the pleasures of sense, and thus to prevent them as 
much as possible from exercising their minds and 
concerning themselves about public matters, is in¬ 
deed a prominent feature in the policy of the go^ 
vernment,—# feature certainly that ill accords with 
the spirit of an enlightened age. 

It was a night or two after ray visit to the 
Oriental cafe of which I have lately spoken, and 
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after musing too on the restrictions on the press 
that prevail in Austria, that my sleep was disturbed 
by a somewhat terrific dream :—I imagined I was 
in the dominion of some Eastern despot, and had 
said something to his prejudice, for which I was 
summarily condemned to lose my head. I awoke 
somewhat affrighted, and it was with no small 
satisfaction that I found 1 bad only been sojourn¬ 
ing for a while in the land of dreams,—the land in 
which Fancy, to use the words of glorious John, 

“ Conipounds a medley of disjointed things, 

A court of cobblers or a mob of kings." 


The next day I met my new friend at the ap¬ 
pointed hour, and went with him to see the 
imperial cabinet of antiques and medals, and the 
collection of minerals arranged in the adjoining 
apartments. They are both collections of consi¬ 
derable extent, and contain many objects of interest. 
The coins and medals appear almost without num¬ 
ber; thousands of them are Greek and Roman, 
and among thousands of more recent date some 
bear the “.' uages and superscriptions ” of German 
emperors, and others, those of Polish, English, and 
other European sovereigns. Many of them are 
extremely valuable, not only as historical records, 
but from the large quantity they contain of massive 
gold and silver. Of the cameos and intaglios many 
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are very large, of great anti<juity, and admirably 
executed. In the collection of minerals, our atten¬ 
tion was attracted by many curious and dazzling 
objects, among which may be named numerous 
aerolites, or air stones, which have descended on 
different parts of our planet; some large and splen¬ 
did emeralds; a bouquet made for Marla Theresa, 
with flowers formed of precious stones of the most 
brilliant and varied colours; and a Madagascar 
crystal of enormous size and characteristic clear¬ 
ness. In the medal room a portrait or two were 
shown us of men who have distinguished them¬ 
selves in the numismatic science. In both these 
collections the virtuoso may spend many interest¬ 
ing hours. 

The next object that claimed our attention was 
the picture gallery of Prince Esterhazy, in his 
summer palace in the suburbs, adjoining which is 
a shady and pleasant garden. The gallery is very 
extensive and well worth seeing, having more than 
a dozen apartments furnished with excellent paint¬ 
ings by the Flemish, Dutch, Italian, Spanish, 
French, and German masters, arranged according 
to their schools. Among those that particularly 
attracted our attention was one by Rembrandt, 
representing Pilate washing his hands of the blood 
of Christ. The Saviour stands in the centre of 
the picture, his head encircled with the crown of 
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thorns, and his body and feet stained with the 
dri|)ping blood. Pilate sits at the side (whilst an 
attendant behind pours water on his hands); and, 
with an expression of countenance true to the part 
he acts, says, or is supposed to say, to the Jewish 
multitude around,—” I am innocent of the blood 
of this just person: see ye to it—to which he 
receives the well known answer, “ His blood be on 
us, and on our children.” 

There was a Holy Family by Murillo, a master¬ 
piece ; and his “Young Beggar,” with an earthen 
pitcher, and an old basket containing some fruit, 
beside him,—^an admirable representation of a 
young, indolent, half-naked Spanish beggar, 'iriie 
beautiful landscapes by that first of landscape- 
painters, Claude Lorraine, did not escape our 
notice; and there were two Lucretias,—one by 
Guido Reui, and the second by another eminent 
Italian master. By the lover of rural scenery and 
rural retirement there are few productions of the 
pencil contemplated with more delight than the 
landscapes of Claude;—the grassy meads and 
uplands spjckled with flocks and herds, the leafy 
woods with temples half concealed in their shadowy 
recesses, the sparkling and fertilizing streams, and 
the tranquil lakes reflecting the azure sky, seem to 
him to realize an elysium which no cares nor 
anxieties can disturb. One might sit for hours, 
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and muse on the delicious scenes tlius created by 
the painter’s hand. 

Of the paintings of the German school there 
was a remarkable one by old Lucas Kranach, a 
contemporary of the celebrated Albert D\jrer, 
representing “the woman taken in adultery.” 
Those who are about to stone her have already 
stones in their hands, and have an eager and fiend¬ 
ish expression depicted on their countenances, 
which contrasts strongly with that of the Saviour, 
Avho, with an aspect full of benignity, stands in 
the midst, and says—“ He that is without sin 
among you, let him first cast a stone at her.” 

On the ground floor there is an apartment occu¬ 
pied by statuary, the w'ork of Canova, Thorw'aldseu, 
and two or three sculptors of Canova’s school. 
It is beautifully executed, and among the specimens 
there is a bust of Napoleon by Canova, and another 
of Maria Louisa,—the former esteemed the better 
performance. 

Tlie gallery of Prince Liechtenstein has a still 
larger collection of paintings than the Esterhazy 
gallery, and well deserves the traveller’s attention, 
being extremely rich in the productions of the 
great Italian, Flemish, Dutch, and French masters. 

The eighth of September was a grand religious 
festival,—the anniversary of the nativity of the 
Virgin Mary, who in these Catholic countries 
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would seem to command more adoration than her 
Divine Son. The shops were all closed, and the 
day was more devoutly observed than the sabbath 
itself. Even the music was not to be heard on the 
Wasser Glacis till the evening. A grand procession 
issuing from the church of St. Peter’s passed round 
the Graben in the morning, consisting of ecclesias¬ 
tics, soldiers, children from the schools, and nume¬ 
rous other persons, bearing flags, crucifixes, and 
religious emblems of different sorts. There was a 
large number of soldierl collected besides those 
that took part in the procession, and there were 
two or three bands of military music which alter¬ 
nated with the music of the human voice,—those 
who formed the procession chanting as they pursued 
their way. There was every appearance of devo¬ 
tion ; the soldiers knelt, and the multitude around; 
reverentially uncovered as the Sacred Host was 
borne along. 

After dinner, with two of my countrymen, I 
made a tour of several of the churches of “Vienna, 
which, with the exception of the cathedral, and two 
or three others, do not offer very much to detain 
the traveller. St. Michael’s contains a reiharkable 
piece of statuary representing Michael the Arch¬ 
angel, casting the rebel angels headlong “ down to 
bottomless perdition ; ” and several statues and re¬ 
liefs besides, that are worth inspecting. Hence we 
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went to the church of the Capuchins, and took a 
glance at the large bronze coffins (in the vault be¬ 
neath) which enclose a part of the remains of the 
Imperial Family. Here, among the rest, is the large 
and splendid tomb of Maria Theresa and her hus¬ 
band Francis, with the statues of each extended 
upon it; and, among the latest victims of the grim 
tyrant whose remains are deposited here, ax’e the 
son of Napoleon, and his affectionate grandfather, 
the late Emperor Francis. In these vaults the itu- 
[xerial bodies j^one repose": the hearts are preserved 
in the chufbh of the Augustines, and the viscera 
in the crypt of the cathedral. The Capuchin bro¬ 
thers were engaged in prayer in their chapel, and 
with their reverent countenances, ample beards, 
and bi’own coarse habits, certainly looked like men 
who had bid adieu for ever to the vices and vanities 
of the world, and devoted themselves to the service 
of God alone. In the church we witnessed the ele¬ 
vation of the Host, and the prostration of the mul¬ 
titude ; ;and heard, what is by no means rare at 
Vienna,' some excellent music. Tlie worshippers 
were chiefly, although not entirely, females, as well 
here as in the other churches we visited, 

In the Cathedral we paused before a striking pic- 

H 

ture which represents Christ crucified between the 
two thieves. One of the principal objects to wliich 
the attention of the stranger is directed in this 


X 
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venerable and imposing pile, is the tomb of the 
heroic Prince Eugene of Savoy, who died in 1736. 
at the age of seventy-three, having (says history) 
cast around the arms of Austria such a halo of 
glory as has not distinguished them before or since. 
The chapel in which he reposes—that of the Holy 
Cross—was now undergoing repair, so that we did 
not see the tomb to advantage. I have not yet 
mentioned that the roof of the cathedral exhibits 
nearly all the hues of the rainbow, being composed 
of tiles of different colours, laid on in stripes. The 
height of its fine Gothic, and somewhat leaning, 
tower, is four hundred and fifty feet,—about the 
same as that of the tower of Antwerp, and not 
much short of the altitude of the famous spire of 
Strasburg. The great bell derives an interest from 
having been made of the cannon taken from the 
Ottomans at their discomfiture in 1683.—^\Ve next 
went to St. Peter’s, the starting-secne of the pro¬ 
cession in the morning, where a priest was engaged 
in the delivery of a sermon from which I received 
no edification. This is a handsome church, built 
on the plan of St, Peter’s at Rome, but of very 
different dimensions. Its cupola has an imposing 
effect. 

I afterwards walked to the Prater, where the 
people were devoting themselves to relaxation, and 
pursuing such amusements and .fooleries as I 
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described last Sunday. It was a strange way of 
observing a day professedly dedicated to religion. 
The evening was concluded as usual at the Volks- 
gsrten, with music and the promenade. 1 lingered 
long to contemplate “ the dizzy scene,” and “ its 
false and true enchantments,” till, wearied at 
length, I retired to the solitude of my chamber.— 
And now has the iron tongue of time twelve times 
warned me that the day is past: 1 will, as Lioni 
says, 

wiHj luy pillow 

l'‘or tboiiffhts more traiKpiil, or forgelfuliiess.” 


lu the morning, availing myself of a ticket that 
one of my English friends had procured, I went 
to .see the Imperial Treasury in the Palace,— con¬ 
taining the Regalia, and a great number of objects 
formed of gold, and silver, and precious stones, 
which it would be tedious to particularize. Amidst 
the last of these, the large and famous Florentine 
diamond glitters pre-eminent, and is valued at no 
less a sum than 1,043,334 florins. Among the 
most remarkable and interesting of the insignia of 
sovereignty are the Regalia of Charlemagne (for¬ 
merly deposited at Aix la Chapelle and Nuremberg), 
used for many successive centuries at the corona¬ 
tion of the sovereigns of the Holy Roman Em¬ 
pire,—and the Austrian regalia, including, the 
crowns of the reigning Emperor and Empress. 
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Nox’ does the crown, sceptre, &c. used by Bona¬ 
parte at his coronation, as King of Italy, at Milan, 
fail to arrest attention. The words uttered by 
that extraordinary man, when he seized the crown 
and placed it on his brow, are well known,— 
“ God has given it to me ; woe to him who shall 
attempt to lay hands on it.”—But the objects which 
peihaps interested me the most of all were the 
cradle of the Duke of Rcichstadt, presented to 
him by the citizens of Paris; and the little car¬ 
riage in which he used to ride when a child. 
They are both complete things of their kind: the 
latter (as well as the former) is richly adorned with 
gold; and is in short just such a vehicle as to befit 
a young aspiring prince—a young Napoleon. 
Not the least curiosity is a large clock with movixig 
figures, exhibiting a kind of mock coronation of 
Francis the First and Maria Theresa. All the 
figures move : those who present the crowns 
kneel, and another writes, or is supposed to write, 
above—“ Vivant Franciscus et Theresia.” Others 
place laurel wreaths on the heads of the sovereigns, 
and an angel puts to flight the devil who has the 
audacity to make his appearance. 

My next object was the Impeiial Library, which 
is situated in Joseph’s Square, at a short distance 
from the Treasury. It is a magnificent hall adorn¬ 
ed with sculpture; and contains 300,000 printed 
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volumes, many of which are curious from their 
antiquity, besides numerous valuable manuscripts, 
ancient and modern, European and Oriental. In 
a glass case, amongst some antiquities and curiosi¬ 
ties, lay a large volume which my conductor said 
was the manuscript of Tasso’s Qerusalemme Con- 
quutata : his more, nay most, celebrated production, 
the Jerusalem Delivered, is in print in another 
part of the hall. Adjoining the library is a read¬ 
ing-room liberally thrown open to the public from 
nine to three o’clock, to which the stranger may 
go, and consult any work that the establishment 
affords. 


To-morrow I depart for Pressburg, but such is 
the fascination of Vienna that it is with difficulty 1 
tear myself away from it. Never have I found 
time pass so truly dto pede as during my stay in 
this charming place. I doubt if the most discon¬ 
tented mortal in existence could here refuse to 
relax his rigid phiz into a smile (except at the pass¬ 
port office), and it would indeed be strange if any 
one could still persist in frowning when he sees all 
around him laughing with happiness. I do not 
wonder that the Viennese are but little addicted to 
travelling: those who have so many delights at 
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home have no inducement to wander. The people 
of this city are (mi pare) like the English would be, 
could they but scatter to the winds their wasting 
cares and ever-fretting politics. 
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STEAM EXCURSION TO PRESSBURG. 

On the 10th of September, at one o’clock, I 
set off in an omnibus for the place on the shore of 
the Danube from whicli the steamers depart, and 
where I went on board the “ Arpad.” We were 
about an hour in going to it, and a considerable 
part of our route lay through the Prater, and amid 
the grateful shade of the extensive forest which 
forms a continuation, or rather a part, of it. The 
number of persons who had come from Vienna, in 
vehicles of all sorts, to witness our departure, 
must have amounted to some hundreds, or perhaps 
thousands ; and all were smiling with satisfaction : 
not a countenance appeared wrinkled with care or 
uneasiness. Many a handkerchief was waved 
when we were disengaged from our moorings, and 
many good wishes expressed by these kindly, 
sociable, and light-hearted people. It was a 
delightful afternoon, and I could not help contrast¬ 
ing my present situation with that in which my 
lot was cast in August, the preceding year. I was 
then involved in the eternal clouds and rain of that 
sombre and far-distant region of the earth called 
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Scotland, and was steaming up to Inverness on tiie 
line of lakes connected by the Caledonian Canal. 
The heavens (to use the words of my journal) were 
then obscured by lowering clouds, the waters in 
reflecting them wore a black and sullen aspect, 
and the mountains looked grimly down upon the 
waves in stern and frowning majesty. 

At three o’clock we found oni’selves in motion, 
and in a few seconds no more was to be seen of 
our friends on shore. Friends they may well be 
called who are on good terms with all the world! 
The distance to Pressburg by land is about forty 
miles, and by water (perhaps five) more, but we 
completed our voyage in two hours and a half— 
propelled by steam and the rapid current of the 
river. We must thus have gone at the rate of 
eighteen miles an hour. In ascending this part 
of the river the steamer goes at a very different 
rate—not more than five miles and a half an hour 
at the fastest. 

Our captain was a handsome Dutchman about 
thirty (from Rotterdam), and the engineer a broad 
John Bull of nearly the same age. On board our 
vessel, besides Germans, and Hungarians (both 
lords and slaves), were the wife, son, and daughter 
of the master-builder of the Danube steamers (an 
Englishman), who is stationed at present at a vil¬ 
lage three miles from Pesth; also afl English officer 
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who was on his way to India by way of Constan> 
tinople and Persia, and who, on leaving Vienna, 
considered himself as just commencing his journey. 
Our countrywoman, who was delighted to talk to 
us, gave a melancholy picture of her place of abode, 
and of the poor ignorant people amongst whom 
she lived. She told me she had shed “ quarts of 
tears ” during her sojourn in her remote and dreary 
residence. I advised her—as I have sometimes, 
others nearer home—to look at the bright side of 
things. 

It is satisfactory to find yourself for once out of 
the beaten track of English travellers : you are on 
more friendly terms with the few you meet, and 
the coldness of our national character, when we are 
a long way from home, stands a chance of being 
warmed into sociability. The captain told me that 
he sometimes goes four or five trips on the Danube 
without having a single English passenger,—a cir¬ 
cumstance that perhaps never occurs on the Rhine 
at this season of the year. He told me he had once 
come from London to Rotterdam with no less than 
a hundred and sixty English passengers, besides 
numerous carriages and horses. 

For a considerable distance after our departure 
we passed through a level and uninteresting coun¬ 
try, clothed with forests consisting chiefly of willows 
and poplars with foliage of a whitish hue,—trees 

Y 
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which, both in the old world and the new, show a 
marked attachment to a low and marshy soil. For 
a long distance scarcely a house was to be seen, 
but here and there two or three barges laden with 
the productions of the country, attached to each 
other, and drawn by immense teams of horses. As 
we advanced, the scenery improved, assuming a 
more Rhine-like character; and hills were seen 
rising from the water’s edge, some of which were 
crowned by 

" chie6ess cnstles breathing stern farewells 
From gray but leafy walls, where Ruin greenly dwells.” 

The principal town we passed was one on our 
right named Heimburg, where there is one of the 
four great imperial manufactories of tobacco, an 
article of which, in Austria, the monopoly is pos¬ 
sessed by the government. Heimburg, which is the 
frontier town, has a pleasing and picturesque ap¬ 
pearance, and is overlooked by a ruined castle 
which occupies the summit of a conical hill richly 
mantled with woods. 

At half-past five we arrived at Pressburg, where, 
as it was Sunday, we were received by thousands 
of people of all classes who had come down to wit¬ 
ness the arrival of that wonder of the world and 
agent of civilization—a steam-boat. Before leaving 
our good vessel, it may not be amiss to mention 
that it received its name of “ Afpad ” from the 
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leader of the Magyars, a people who came originally 
from central Asia, and who penetrated into Hun¬ 
gary in the ninth century (about five hundred years 
after the Huns established themselves there), and 
subdued it after ten years of warfare. The family 
of this chief, who reigned as dukes or kings, be¬ 
came extinct in the male line in the year 1301; but 
the descendants of his followers are still the masters 
of Hungary, and are in short the Magyars, or Hun¬ 
garians, of the present day. It was interesting to 
hear a priest who was on board fluently relating in 
Latin to his brethren the story of the Magyar chief, 
whom he described as a duke, or dux populi. The 
name Arpad, by the by, (not of course in connexion 
with Hungary) will be recognised by those who are 
conversant with the Old Testament: it occurs in 
2 Kings, chaps. 18 and 19, &c. 

On landing I proceeded with my military 
acquaintance to the White Swan, where, as the 
house was crowded, we occupied the same apart¬ 
ment. We almost immediately set out to explore 
the town, as he was to start at six on the following 
morning in the steamer for Pesth. We crossed 
the Danube by the long bridge of twenty-seven 
boats, and reached the opposite shore, where there 
-is a delightful promenade which appears almost 
interminable, laid out in the same manner as the 
Thiergarten at Berlin. It was thronged with a gay 
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company consisting principally of ladies, whose 
charms were set off by the elegance of their attire, 
and who, with graceful steps, were now wending 
their way towards the city. . The ladies of Press- 
burg are justly celebrated for their personal beauty, 
and we soon came to the conclusion that there was 
a larger proportion of this “ fatal gift” bestowed 
on them than on their sisters of Vienna. Just at 
the entrance of the wood is a large cafe in front of 
which the numerous visitors were eating ices and 
sipping coffee to the sound of music. 

On returning to the town, we proceeded to the 
schloss, or castle, of the Kings of Hungary, which 
frowns from the hill above it, and which, having 
suffered very severely from the ravages of a fire 
that broke out accidentally in 1811, now stands 
tenantless and desolate. A grass-grown ascent 
beneath two or three ancient archways, and between 
time-worn walls that looked like a congenial abode 
for owls and bats, led us to the ruined structure,— 
a fitting approach to a castle rivalling Balclutha in 
desolation. The ruin itself, I must confess, was 
somewhat disappointing, being by no means the 
most picturesque one I ever saw, and having rather 
the appearance of the shell of a huge square house 
(with a turret at each corner) whose combustible 
parts have within a few years been consumed by 
fire. The view however seen from the eminence 
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on which it stands, is alone worth comiog to Press- 
burg to see:—below us rolled the majestic tide of 
the mighty Danube, spanned by its long bridge of 
boats; beyond it was a far-stretching expanse of 
rich and woody country; on the right arose roman¬ 
tic hills above and between which the clouds were 
ruddy with the recent sunset; and above, too, 
nearer the centre of the scene, floated the gentle 
moon, her light reflected in a sparkling line on the 
waters of the Danube. Words (at least from me) 
can convey no adequate idea of this imposing 
scene; it was one truly worthy of the painter’s 
art, and the poet’s pen. 

At six o’clock on the succeeding morning, my 
new friend set off for Pesth,* and left me to my 
own meditations,—at an inn in which not a soul 
spoke any thing save German and Hungarian. 
I was prevented however from being oppressed by 
“ black melancholy” by the kindly dispositions of 
my entertainers, who, when I was poring over my 
vocabulary, would sometimes assist me in the pro¬ 
nunciation of a hard word. I should perhaps have 
gained more information at an inn where French 


• The voyage by steamer from Pressburg to Pesth (which, together 
with Buda, may now be considered the capital of Hungary, and well deserves 
a visit), occupies only about twelve hours, but the ascent against the current 
is altogether another affair, as will hereafter be observed. 1 may here men¬ 
tion that a steam-boat has lately been despatched on trial up the Danube 
from Vienna to Lins. 
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was spoken, but, at the same time, should have 
lost on the score of novelty. The Swan is by no 
means the first inn in the place, but it was the one 
to which we were recommended by the captain, 
and had the advantage of being situated near the 
river. It has a table d’h6te at one o’clock, and at 
eight in the evening. The charge for a meal at 
either hour (including a considerable variety of 
dishes and a seitel* of wine) was about seven-pence, 
a price which is low even for Pressburg—too low, 
I am told, to pay the provider. It is a new specu¬ 
lation, and time will show how it succeeds. The 
dining-room is arched like a bomb-proof, and, 
although it is small, about thirty persons (ladies 
and gentlemen) manage to dine and sup in it every 
day. Some pick their teeth with their forks and 
the points of their knives; others (of the ungentle 
sex), to keep themselves cool during the heating 
and all-important business of manducation, pull off 
their coats; and all—jovial souls that they are!— 
talk and laugh as if unhappiness and ennui were 
feelings they had never experienced. Most of the 
men here wear mustachios, one of the waiters 
amongst the rest; and there were two mustachioed 
men at the supper table who conversed by very 
significant signs. I supposed this to be merely a 

* A (mall flaaV which appeared to me neither .more nor leu than half 
a bottle. 
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whim of theirs, but I afterwards found they were 
both of them deaf and dumb. They had expressive 
countenances which appeared to me somewhat 
furrowed by the perpetual contortion and grimace 
necessary to their wordless conversation.—Singu¬ 
larly enough, I saw afterwards at Munich two men 
who conversed precisely in the same manner, and 
for the same reason. 

In the morning I visited the Cathedral, which is 
a large building containing little in the way of 
painting worthy of particular notice, but interest¬ 
ing as the church in which the coronation of the 
Austrian sovereigns, as Kings of Hungary, is so¬ 
lemnized. I found it out by the assistance of a 
Catholic priest, who was kind enough to walk a 
considerable distance to show me the way, and 
whom I had found in a bookseller’s shop that I 
entered to make enquiries. My means of commu¬ 
nication with this gentleman were very limited, as 
the onhj languages he spoke were German, Hunga¬ 
rian, Latin, and Sclavonic, in all of which I was 
unable to maintain a satisfactory conversation. He 
little thought perhaps that he was conducting a 
heretic till he observed that I did not pause at the 
benitier on entering the church, to cross myself 
with the holy water. Almost every one we met 
doflfed his hat as he passed my saintly guide. • On 
the bridge yesterday I observed one or two little 
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boys go up and kiss the hand of a portly and good- 
natured-looking old priest;—such is the respect 
and affection in which the priestly character here 
appears to be held. 

To return to the Cathedral:—there is behind the 
high altar a bronze equestrian figure of considerable 
merit, representing St. Martin with the hussar 
uniform of a Hungarian warrior, trampling beneath 
his charger’s hoofs a prostrate foe. Close by, are 
one or t\vo monuments of heroes who were engaged 
against the Turks, at least so I took them to be 
from the Ottoman trophies that are represented on 
their tombs. The interior of the church, as well 
as the columns which contribute to the support of 
the building, is plastered and whitewashed, and has 
therefore rather an appearance of poverty. Press- 
burg, I am told, contains about thirty-six thousand 
inhabitants, of whom one third are Lutherans. 
Catholics form the majority of the population, and 
there are many Jews. Of the entire population of 
the kingdom, by far the greater number are Catho¬ 
lics ; but the Protestants are numerous,—a fact 
which may be attributed to the immunities confer¬ 
red upon them, in Hungary, in former reigns. Here 
indeed Catholic and Protestant stand on an equal 
footing, and equal religious freedom is possessed 
by all. According to an authentic statement, 
made eleven years ago, since which the population 
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has increased t'rom about nine millions and a <|uar- 
ter to nearly eleven millions and a liall', the number 
of Calvinists was 1,^38,0-3, and of Lutherans 
837,800. 

In returning to a more bustling part of the town 
I passed through some desolate and grass-grown 
streets in which a deathlike silemte reigned, and 
which, as they echoed to my footsteps, seemed 
almost to tell me I was an intruder. One might 
fancy that these streets had been depopulatetl b.y 
the plague which raged here about seventy years 
ago, -that they had remained deserted ever since, 
and had indeed become a “ per})etual waste.” 
The plague desolated Prossburg in I7fi4, and there 
is, neai the theatre, a mounmeal which was erected 
in token of thanksgiving for its cessation. Tlie 
insci'iptioii is in Latin, and the monument is adorn¬ 
ed, or rather misadorued, with statues which are 
executed in the usual stjde of Catholic monuments. 

In the evening, for the first time in my life, f 
witnessed a theatrical [)crfonnance in the open air. 
It was at a place styled the “ Arena,” situated in 
the promenade across the river, and the perform¬ 
ance was a comic one,—amusing enough to me, 
but much more so to those who uuderstood the 
whole of the dialogue. This arena certainly can¬ 
not boast either the grandeur or extent of the 
Colosseum at Rome, nor can it even vie with the 

/ 
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Plaza de Toros at Madrid ; but it is commodiously 
arranged with pit, boxes, and gallery, all open to 
the blue concave of the sky. Much of the scenery 
consisted of artificial trees, and sometimes the real 
ones of the promenade were brought into use. 
The whole edifice is surrounded by lofty trees, 
which rise far above the highest row of spectators. 
The arena is the summer theatre of Pressburg, 
and is the only one open during this season of the 
year. In the winter it is not used, and the town 
theatre then takes its place. Tliere is an advantage 
(if indeed it be so) that the arena possesses over 
an in-doors theatre which I should not omit to 
mention,—that of affording an opportunity to 
smoke. Nearly all the gentlemen are supplied 
with pipes or cigars, and the ladies sit and inhale 
the “ curling clouds of incense.” The price of 
admittance is very moderate, being only eight-pence 
to the first division of the parterre, five-pence to 
the second, and to the other places in proportion. 
The opening of the kassa, at half-past three, is 
made known by the firing of four cannons from 
the opposite side of the river, and the commence¬ 
ment of the performance is announced in the same 
manner at half-past four. 

In the midst of the town there is an agreeable 

promenade provided with seats and shaded by tree'’, 

* 

resorted to at a later hour than that on the opposite 
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shore of the Danube, and usually thronged after 
the close of the arena. 

I walked the next morning through the markets 
of Pressburg, which I found well supplied with 
provisions of every description, and which present¬ 
ed the most rude and perhaps the most picturesque 
scenes I have witnessed in the course of all my 
peregrinations. Never have I seen men so nearly 
approaching barbarians in appearance as some of 
those whom I saw here. The majority of the male 
peasantry wore hats with very low crowns and 
immensely broad biiins, over their long, lank, and 
uncombed hair; blue frock-coats resembling those 
w'orn by some of the English tiremcn, and orna¬ 
mented with large curiously-shaped buttons ; long 
waistcoats with an indefinite number of buttons ; 
huge awkward boots ; and trowsers of very large 
dimensions, covering, I. believe, sometimes, and 
serving as an apron to, a pair of blue inexpres¬ 
sibles. Over all this was sometimes thrown a thick, 
undyed, dirty-white cloak of a shape altogether 
new to me, furnished with a square cape, and loose 
sleeves. There were other men still more out¬ 
landish in appearance, who wore hats almost brim¬ 
less, shaped like a truncated sugarloaf, beneath 
which was seen a mass of greasy hair more resem¬ 
bling a mop than any thing else that I ever'saw. 
There were a few who had caps bearing a rough 
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similitude to the hussar cap; and two or three 
strongly reminded me of Tartars, of whom they 
were probably descendants. 

Some of these peasants were secondary or inferior 
nobles, and others, serfs or slaves of the soil; and 
I was informed that a large number of those 1 saw 
at the market were of Sclavonian race. These are 
usually distinguished by large stature, strong 
frames, light hair, grayish eyes, and a careless 
gait; whilst the Hungarians of Magyar origin ina\ 
be known by their tall and slight figures, their 
dignified deportment, their dark hair, and their dark 
eyes, which still flash with the oriental fire inherited 
from their ancestors. 

On Sundays and fete days the broad felt hats 
are adorned with feathers and blooming artificial 
flowers ; and it is odd enough to see such decora¬ 
tions on hats that far surpass in simplicity those 
of the most rigid followers of Gemge Fox, and 
which, from their extraordinary breadth of brim, 
almost supersede the necessity of umbrellas. 

The women were generally not so remarkable in 
their appearance as the men, having, like many of 
the German pcasantesses, their heads tied up in 
kerchiefs in a manner not at all ornamental. 'J’heir 
dress is of rough materials, and I observed one or 
two old women with huge boots like those wo rn 
by the men. The young women of Pressburg, 
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however, as well as those of many of the towns of 
Germany, dress very neatly, and are remarkably 
strong and well-formed. I here allude to those of 
tlie lower ranks : those of a higher class are cer¬ 
tainly much favoured by nature, and they have a 
mode ol dressing which sets off their jjretty figures 
to advantage. 

In speaking of the picturesque objects of Press- 
burg, .1 should not omit to mention the rudely- 
constructed vehicles for the conveyance of agricul¬ 
tural produce. Some are drawn by large white 
oxen with very long and spreading horns,—remark¬ 
able for their beauty, and resembling those of the 
Italian brcietl; others by little rough wild-looking 
horses attached to the vehicle by traces of rope. 
Sometimes these arc driven fast, four in hand ; at 
others, three or four impetuous steeds arc placed 
ahicast,—an arrangement more remarkable to Eng¬ 
lish eyes. Not a few of these horses are extremely 
good, and many of the waggons are formed with 
basket-work like those I mentioned at Hamburg, 
and have since seen in different parts of Germany. 

After breakfast I again toiled up the hill leading 
to the castle, and, for a fancy, pictured to myself 
the fierce warriors of the Crescent, while they yet 
dreamed of subjugating the Christian world, thun¬ 
dering away at it from the adjacent heights,—most 
of which are clothed with vines, and dotted with 
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country-houses and the humbler dwellings of the 
cultivators of the soil. Pressburg lies in part on 
the bank of the Danube, a part extends over the 
adjoining plain, and a part is picturesquely situated 
on the hill which is crowned by the castle. On 
the right of the view the Danube is divided into 
three arms by woody islands, which give a variety 
to the scene. In front of the castle, on either hand, 
stands a ruined gateway surmounted by sculptures 
representing armour and munitions of war. The 
neighbouring part of the town is not its most ! C- 
putable quarter,—a fact made sufficiently evident 
to the stranger by the frequent and unconstrained 
salutations he receives, in ascending to, or descend¬ 
ing from, the castle, from the fair Cyprians who 
may be sitting or standing at their doors. 

At the evening table d’hote I formed an acquaint¬ 
ance with a man who stvled himself a nobleman, 
and was pleased to ask if I too was one ! He was 
a Hungarian rittcr or knight, and, as such, a noble¬ 
man,—knighthood being accounted here, although 
it is not so in our exclusive country, nobility. He 
expressed himself much pleased to meet with some 
one who could afford him instruction in the English 
language, and, amongst other things, told me he 
had heard that the English were not so lively at 
home as abroad. If I might presume to judge of 
others from myself, I should say this is perfectly 
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true: amid the excitements and ever-varying scenes 
of foreign travel, no one can enjoy better spirits 
than I do, iu the inaction of a stationary life, I 
must confess T not unfrequently find the sun of 
hilarity intercepted by clouds of gloom and coal- 
smoke ! 

Without any invitation from me, my new ac¬ 
quaintance said lie would call for me at a quarter 
before nine on the morrow', and within a few mi¬ 
nutes of the time he knocked at the door of my 
room. We walked, in the first place, along the 
banks of the Danube to a spot wh'M c h.c w'as accus¬ 
tomed to bathe, and, a.^ w'e proceeded, afforded 
each other “ mutual instruction ” hr Engti.'<h and 
German, iiidcil by a book of dialogues which my 
new friend carried with him. Having enjoyed his 
morning luxury of the bath in the noblest of Euro- 
p- an rivers,* he conducted me to his apartment, 
r licrc I gave him a long lesson in English pro¬ 
nunciation, which he repaid by affording me some 
instruction in German. His lodging was a large, 
scantily-furnished, and desolate-looking chamber 
with wliitewashed walls, facing the town prome- 


* In length of course the Danube is surpassed by the Volga, but in 
Toliime of water it is doubtful which has the advantage. Old Bailey, I 
observe, derives its name of Donau from “donner, thunder, from the noise 
it makes by its violent motion, or from dannen, fir-trees, which are plahted 
along its banks.” By the Romans the upper part of the river was called 
Danubiui, whilst that part nearer iti mouth had the name of Ister, 
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nade, and serving at the same time both as a sitting 
and bed-room. It was pretty well supplied with 
books, amongst which were two very good diction¬ 
aries in English and German, the English part of 
wliich was a copy fi’om Walker. A guitar and a 
flute were among the most interesting articles of 
furnitui'e. 

When our lesson was concluded, iny friend said 
he would give me his address (whicli was Ritter 
Von *****), and rccpiestod me to give him 
mine. I’liis done, he took off his disliabille, and 
dressed conmie il faut; ajul at half-past twelve, we 
})rocoeded together to a neighbouring hotel wdiere 
we dined d la carte. After dinner we proceeded 
to a hill behind the town, remarkable for the splen¬ 
did view it affords of Pressburg, to which he had 
promised to conduct me the evening before. In 
our way through the town he pointed out to me, 
with a feeling of national pride, the Hall of the 
Hungarian Diet, a building without architectural 
preten.sions, a part of which (the second chamber) 
is used as a concert-room during the periods that 
intervene between the sessions. 

Here it will not be uninteresting to pause and 
recall the address of Maria Theresa to the diet in 
1741, at the beginning of her eventful reign, when 
she was attacked by the armed hosts of united 
Prussia, France, and Bavaria, and when the troops 
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of tlie two latter had advanced to within two days 
march of Vienna. On tliis occasion we are told— 
“the Austrian court fled in terror to Pressburg; 
where the Queen of Hungary attended the diet, 
then sitting, and made a touching speech in Latin 
to that assembly ; presentii»g to them at the same 
time her infant son, afterwards Joseph the Second. 

‘ Abandoned’, said the weeping Muiia 'Pheicsa, ‘by 
my friends, persecuted by my enemies, attacked by 
ray nearest lelations, I have no resource but in 
your fidelity, your courage, and your firmness : I 
place in your hands the daughter and the son of 
your kings, who look to you for their safety.’ The 
])alatins were so moved to enthusiasm with these 
words, that they cried out with one accord; Mori- 
amur pro rege nostro, Maria Theresia ! Let us die 
for our king, Maria Theresa !”* They immediately 
voted liberal supplies for prosecuting the war, and 
gathered troops around her standard from the most 
distant parts of the kingdom.— 

“ Erom hill to liiil the beaenn’s rousing blaze 
Spreads wide ihc liope of plimdor and of praise; 

The fierce Croatian, and the wild hiiss.ir. 

With all the sons of ravage, crowd the war.” 

Although the Hungarians have in former times 
even called in the Turks to aid them in resisting 
the authority of the House of Austria,—they have, 

* Life of h’redcric 11 by Lord Dover. 
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for more than a century, shown themselves, gene¬ 
rally speaking,* among the most loyal subjects of 
their Austrian sovereigns. 

Having passed out at an old gateway, and left 
the houses behind us, we began to ascend an 
eminence covered with vineyards, and sprinkled 
Avith the eottages of the vine-dressers. After a 
warm walk of about half an hour, we reached a 
point-de-vue affording a noble Anew of the ancient 
city, the ruined castle, the lordly Donau, and the 
surrounding ohjccts whieh I have before attempted 
to describe. This eminence is higher than any I 
had as yet ascended in the neighbourhood, and 
consequently unfolds a more extensive prospect. 
At the entrance of the town, as we returned, I 
observed a notice stuck up, intimating, in Hunga¬ 
rian, German, and Sclavonic, that begging was 
forbidden in the toAvn, and reminding me of similar 
prohibitions in our own country. About three, we 
again reached the promenade, and bade adieu to 
each other for the present. Our conversational 
medium Avas French, which my nohle friend very 
imperfectly understood, and assisted sometimes 
with words in German. He said he was desirous 
of going as interpreter with some one travelling in 

* Joseph the Second’s scheme of aholi^hing their language, and substi¬ 
tuting the German for it, caused an iusurrcijtion, which his hrotlicr' -id 
snucessor, the able and affable Leopold the Second, with all hia conciliatory 
measures, had no small dillicnUy in allaying. 
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England, so as to get along (as many others would 
like to do) free of expense! He recommended me 
before I returned to visit Gratz, the capital of 
Styria, which he described as the most delightful 
place in Europe with regard to situation, as remark¬ 
able for the beauty of its ladies (of whom as a 
cavalier he was of course a great admirer), and as 
extremely cheap as a place of residence. He 
pressed me several times to remain at Pressburg 
two or three days longer than the time I had fixed 
on to depart. 

The Hungarians probably like the English the 
better boeause the latter are (like themselves) open 
and unrestrained in the expression of their political 
opinions, and because the English have a represen¬ 
tative government bearing some, although certainly 
an indistinct, resemblance to their own. The 
representation of Hungary must undergo no little 
reform before it will deserve the name of a popular 
one, seeing that the Diet only represents the nobles, 
the dignitaries of the church, and a part of the 
citizens of a small number of free towns ; and that 
a large proportion of the deputies are unable to 
vote, but merely possess the enviable privilege of 
expressing their opinions on the measure which 
may be under consideration. When it is added 
that the nobles can, in some measure, control 'the 
sovereign, it may justly be remarked that the Hun- 
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garian constitution, so prized and so vaunted by 
those classes on whom it confers immense powers 
and privileges, has more the character of an aris¬ 
tocracy than any other form of government.—At 
all events, the intelligent portion of the Hungarians 
are great admirers of British institutions, and their 
aspirations for reform and improvement are well 
known : active endeavours are being made by these 
reformers to promote agriculture and commerce, 
to extend useful knowledge through the medium 
of the press, and to diffuse instruction amongst 
the ))eople by the establishment of elementary 
schools in the different parishes. 

In the afternoon I again availed myself of the 
cheap amusement of the arena, where I heard the 
music, saw the company, laughed at the comi¬ 
calities, and, though last not least, added a few 
words to my stock of German phrases. After¬ 
wards at the promenade, I met my friend, the ritter, 
with whom I sauntered up and down to observe 
the inhabitants of Pressburg. With regard to 
noblemen,—they are, as in times long passed away, 
as common as sparrows in Austria and Hungary, 
and are particularly abundant in the latter, where 
vast numbers of them are mere peasants, nay 
paupers and plunderers: in Hungary indeed the 
population is almost entirely composed of nobles, 
and of serfs who, like other live stock, are transfer- 
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able by sale, with the estate on which they live, 
from one lord to another,—not however, be it 
observed, apart from the land they c\dtivate. The 
condition of these serfs (except that they live in 
less turbulent times) would seem to be not very 
different from, and little elevated above, that of 
the servi of the Germanic Empire as long ago as 
the Carlovingiaii dynasty, but perhaps more resem¬ 
bles the circumstances of the coloni of that distant 
period. So much for the march of intellect, and 
the advancement of civilization in Hungary! In 
the other Austrian states, and in Germany gene¬ 
rally, feudal seiwitude, it is well known, has, 
although not without exception, been abolished. 

A iibcralmiiidetl Hungarian writer makes, as 
will be seen in the following extract, the number 
of those who are held in his country in a state of 
vassalage and degradation, amount to no less than 
nine-tenths of the entire population.—“ I am satis¬ 
fied with my own position in society, and envy 
none of my fellow-countrymen his rights and 
privileges, liis power, his possessions, or his riches; 
but I confess that it grieves ray heart to see nine- 
tentlis of the inhabitants of my beloved country 
in a condition, in which poverty and contempt 
reduce the great mass to crawl in the dust; so that 
they are unable to raise themselves from • their 
moral and intellectual debasement to a condition 
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of greater respectability, worthy the dignity oi 
human nature.”—^The nobility, it may here be 
observed, are exempted from the payment of taxes 
and imposts of every kind, which are as yet all 
paid by the unfortunate plebeians. 

Speaking of poor noblemen,—the captain of the 
“ Arpad” told me he had a sailor amongst his crew 
who had that highly-prized monosyllable “ Von” 
prefixed to his name in token of his aristocratic 
birth. An English gentleman, or even tradesman, 
nay even a mechanic, has little cause to envy many 
of these men of title. To illustrate how much 
the inhabitants of this part of the world are 
addicted to the use of high-sounding appellations, 
I may mention that the people of my ifh at Vienna 
wrote, at the head of my bill, Fiir Seiner Ghiaden, 
or For His Grace ,—not a little to my amusement. 

After supper I took a stroll on the long bridge 
of boats,—when a few rude Sclavonian peasants, 
returning to the country. Were almost the only 
witnesses of my perambulation. Although a soli¬ 
tary wanderer nearly (as it seemed to me) on the 
confines of civilized Europe, I have seldom spent 
ten minutes of such complete enjoyment as on 
this occasion,—the waters of the broad, rapid, and 
winding Danube rushing beneath my feet, the 
silvery moon shining above merits reflection glit¬ 
tering in the never-resting waters, and the castle 
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anti edilices of the ancient capital* of Hungary 
standing in relief against a star-bespangled sky. 
There was no rude sound nor disagreeable object 
to disturb my reflections, and “ my heart, un- 
traveird, fondly turned” to my “ sweet home,” and 
my dearest friends. 

Tlie third quarter after eleven has already struck, 
and another day is about to commence, “ I will 
to rest”— 

“Altho’ to rest is almost wronging such a night as this.” 


Had Schubri, or any of his five hundred bri¬ 
gands, made his appearance during my sentimental 
promenade on the bridge, my situation might have 
been even iilOre romantic than it was, and I might 
have had an important adventure to relate, or, 
possibly, I might have been unable to record what 
I have already related. (The banditti here alluded 
to are a notorious band of marauders—composed, 
it is said, partly of desperate nobles—who were at 
this time infesting Hungary, and who may serve 
to recall to the reader the bandit-nobles of other 


* Domcier, in his road-book, printed in 1830, says, Buda contends with 
Pressbnrg for the honour of being the capital of Hungary. Pesih, which 
is situated opposite to Buda (or Ofeu), forms, united with this town, accord¬ 
ing to the most recent writers on the subject, the metropolis of the kingdom. 
Pcsth has boen much improved of late years, contains a population of from 
sixty to seventy thousand souls, and is the grand centre of social union of 
the higher classes. The two towns contain together somewhat more than a 
hundred thousand inhabitants. 
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times,—diguitied with the name of the days of 
chivalry). 

The next day it rained fast, and walking was out 
of the question. At the dinner table I met an 
intelligent young man, a native of Venice, who 
spoke Italian, Latin, German, French, and a little 
English. In answer to an enquiry I made respect¬ 
ing the districts of the Austrian Empire in whicli 
Sclavonic and its dialects are spoken, he enume¬ 
rated (besides Hungary Proper and Sclavonia),— 
Croatia, which borders, on one side, the Turkisli 
territories, and where a Sclavonic dialect is the 
prevailing tongue ; Dalmatia; Illyria (comprising 
Carinthia and Carniola); Istria (which is included 
under the government of Trieste); Styria ; and, 
last but not least, Bohemia and Moravia. In all 
these, as well as in other parts which my informant 
did not particularize, dialects of Sclavouian are 
spoken, besides other languages, as Hungarian, 
German, Wallachiau, Italian, &c. used by that 
portion of the population not of Sclavonian lineage. 
Of the inhabitants of Bohemia almost two thirds 
are of the Sclavonic race, and most of the remain¬ 
der—Germans. 

Of the various races which make up the popula¬ 
tion of the Austrian dominions, the Germans form 
scarcely more tlian a sixth part. Nearly one half 
of the entire population (which is about thirty-five 
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millions) is of Sclavoiiian extraction, and the larger 
half (to use a llibcrnicisni) is composed of Gei'inaus 
as above-named; the fine race of the Magyars or 
Hungarians > Italians; the mixed race of the 
Valaks or Rumani, who are partly of Romaii 
descent; Jews ; and, in smaller numbers, of Gyp¬ 
sies, Greeks, Armenians, &c.—The Austrian popu¬ 
lation has thus been stated witJi regard to the 
several religious professions ;—Romanists, and 
Greeks united with them, 27,80(),{)0(); Greeks not 
united, 3,000,000; Lutherans and other Protest¬ 
ants, 3,200,000; Jews, 520,000; (xypsies, Mahom¬ 
etans, and others, 110,000. 

The PJ'ungarian language, according to my 
informants, is totally unlike and distinct from all 
those of Ijatin, Teutonic, and Sclavonian origin. 
It is in short a Mongolian language, inherited by 
the Hungarians fi’om their Asiatic ancestors ; and 
it is said to be comprehensive, significant, majestic, 
and harmonious ; unlike the German, it is printed 
in the Roman character, and some of the words 
(to speak hyperbolically) are nearly as long as your 
arm. Latin is a language frequently spoken by 
Hungarians, and was one of those in which the 
V'enetian conversed with an old gentleman at table. 
In this part of the world it is used as a means of 
communicating ideas when there is a difficulty in 
finding another medium. For instance, one of my 
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English acquaintances at Vienna used it in speak¬ 
ing to the director of one of the museums when 
he was unable to say what he wished in German. 
On board the steamer, in returning to Vienna, I 
continually heard it,—chiefly from the mouths of 
four priests who were on board. With the conti¬ 
nental pronunciation it has very much the sound 
of Italian. 

Ten. p. M. —^There could scarcely be a greater 
contrast than that presented by the gloomy aspect 
of the heavens to-night to the brilliant clearness 
of last night: it is literally darkness compared 
with light. It has rained in deluging streams 
nearly all the day, and this evening the moon is 
concealed by clouds, and the entire sky involved 
in obscurity. I have scarcely been able to stir 
beyond the threshold the whole day. 

I must now take leave of Pi’essburg by saying 
that I have found it the cheapest place I ever 
visited. You may live here for a song, and I may 
add for the information of smokers that tobacco 
is both extremely cheap and good, Hungary being 
the great tobacco-garden of the Austrian dominions, 
as well as a rich repository of those invaluable 
products, corn and wine. I have just bought, as 
a curiosity, two dozen of cigars for four-pence! 
The tobacco raised in the south .of Hungary is said 
to be the best that is grown in Europe, and the 
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annual produce of the whole province is no less 
than 300,000 cwt., two thirds of which are exported. 
Such is the richness of the Hungarian soil that 
under skilful cultivation its produce might be 
enormous. Ill-cultivated, as it is, it supplies fruits 
and vegetables in abundance. 

Pressburg, or Posony as the Hungarians call it, 
is the farthest limit—the Ultima Thule—of my 
present wanderings, and my future steps will be 
in the direction of home. I may say with Willis’s 
Job,—“ Satiety is before me, and the thought 
saddens me. I hate to go back. ‘ Onward 1 
Onward!’ is the perpetual cry of my heart. 1 
could pass my life in going from land to land, so 
only that every successive one was new.” 
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On the 15th of September, at five o’clock in the 
morning, having paid my rechnmg at the Swan, I 
again went on board the Arpad dampfschiff, and was 
soon retracing my course towards Vienna. We 
had a rapid current, a strong head-wind, and bad 
coals against us, * and took sixteen hours to per¬ 
form the same distance as we had gone before in 
two hours and a half!—less than three miles an 
hour instead of eighteen. All these hours, 
although passed on the bosom of the mighty 
Danube, did not glide quite imperceptibly away, 
nor indeed could they be said to hang very heavily 
on my hands. In the morning 1 amused myself 
with reading Goldsmith’s “ Deserted Village,” and 
at dinner-time (at the table d’hote) I discovered 
that two of my fellow-passengers spoke languages 
I could understand: the gentleman on my right 
spoke French and Italian, the one on my left, 
French, Italian, and English;—besides which 
languages they spoke German, Hungarian, and 
Latin. They had both been great travellers; and 
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oue of them had, in tlie^ course of his various 
pererrations, visited our own ca])itai. The captain, 
whose name is Leonard Hdlzken, and wliorn I have 
mentioned before, was very conversable ; and I 
also found on board two Birmingham ladies, wives 
of the engineers of the other steamers, and a 
pretty little girl, who was the daughter of one of 
them. There is something extremely pleasing, 
when one is far from home, in hearing one’s mother 
tongue lisped with the soft voice of a little com- 
patriote. 

The hills for a considerable distanc:e after we left 
Pressburg were richly (dothed with vines; and 
about five or six English miles from it we passed 
the market-town of Theben, and the extensive 
ruins of a castle stretching along the neighbouring 
eminence, remarkable in some ])arts for their pic¬ 
turesque aspect. A little further, we overtook 
three barges on their way towards Vienna, 
freighted with wood for firing, and drawn by a 
team of thirty-two horses, mounted by about half 
the number of men. The team was at an amazing 
distance from its burthen, and the long cable which 
connected them was supported on a line of boats 
ranged between the barges and the shore. At 
Vienna the piles of wood, used as fuel by the 
inhabitants, and the threatening axes of those-who 
are engaged in hewing it, form one of the greatest 
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obstructions and annoyances to the pedestrian as 
he wends his way through the narrow streets. 
Coal is found in almost every province of the 
Austrian dominions, Hungary included, and in 
different parts of Germany ; but it is represented 
as generally inferior to, and less vivacious than, 
that of Newcastle, and is often objected to on 
account of its sulphureous smell. Throughout a 
large portion of Germany there exists a prejudice 
against this valuable mineral, and wood is the 
favourite fuel. The principal coal-mines in Hun¬ 
gary are those of Oedenburg. 

Above Theben we passed at the foot of some 
woody eminences, and one or two more crumbling 
ruins, and, a little further, found ourselves before 
Heimburg and its castle, of which I have before 
spoken. The scenery now soon decreased in 
interest, and there was little afterwards to beguile 
the way but dinner and conversation. Scarcely 
had the shades of evening thickened around us 
when the moon (about seven o’clock) made her 
appearance above the horizon; and for the remain¬ 
der of our voyage we enjoyed her bland light as 
she cast a silvery line along the waters. About 
nine, we reached the station of the steamers, where 
there were numerous vehicles ready to take us free 
of expense to Vienna, at which city we arrived 
just before ten. We jtiad a delightful moonlight 
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ride through the Prater, in whose leafy recesses 
the beautiful deer (the largest I ever saw) might 
here and there be seen reposing. In our carriage 
was a dear of another species, a merry little grig 
who had come up from Pesth, and who chatted 
and laughed with her fellow-passengers as fami¬ 
liarly as if she had been acquainted with them for 
five years. These southern German girls are cer¬ 
tainly some of the most good-natured, laughing 
creatures in the world. 

The next day I found nothing to record except 
having witnessed, at the opera-house, the perform¬ 
ance of “ William Tell, a heroic-romantic opera 
in three acts,” as it was styled in the bills. This 
was full of interest for the good Viennese, and the 
theatre was thronged to sufibcation even to the 
doors. The opera, as the reader probably knows, 
is an extremely pretty and interesting one, afford¬ 
ing continually large assemblages of persons of 
either sex dressed in picturesque and fancy peasant- 
costumes, with a full proportion of excellent music. 
The beautiful and well-known chorus was sung by 
a company beyond my power to number, whose 
united voices produced an enchanting effect. The 
scenes, which were new, were enthusiastically 
applauded, and were in truth almost beyond praise: 
the first might have passed for a panoramic paint¬ 
ing of a scene in the neighbourhood of Lauter- 
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bnxnn;* in the foreground lay a tranquil lake 
enclosed by mountains, and in the distance, the 
“ soaring Jungfrau” (it might be) “ reared her 
never-trodden snow.” ITie second was a moon¬ 
light scene, disclosing a beautiful lake also sur¬ 
rounded by mountain heights. In the third act, 
William Tell, who was admirably represented by 
Herr Schober, shot the apple olF his son’s head, 
and soon after killed his oppressor, Gessler. The 
son of the patriot mountaineer was personated in 
this instance by a little girl who had a remarkably 
fine voice. The whole performance was received 
with thunders of prolonged applause, and concluded 
about half-past nine. I could not help thinking, 
as I retraced the way to my quarters, that it was 
singular enough to see the rebellious actions of a 
man celebrated with song and dance in the capital 
of a state against whose authorities he had revolted, 
and especially in the capital of an empire with an 
absolute sovereign at its head. 

The following evening there was to have been, 
amongst other things, a grand divertissement with 
music and dancing at Sperl, in the suburb of Leo- 
poldstadt, but clouds obscured the moon and 
threatened rain, and—thousands of pleasure-loving 
people were disappointed of their favourite amuse- 

* Possibly, however, it may have been meant to represent the real 
scene of the events. 
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tnents. That ever-attractive resort, the Volksgar- 
ten, however, was not deserted, although not so 
thronged as on some occasions. Tlie garden is 
usually thrown entirely open to the j)ublic, but this 
evening visitors were charged eight kreutzers for 
admission to that part in which the band is sta¬ 
tioned, because the music was better than usual, 
and there was a beautiful specimen of the pyro¬ 
technic art let off at the conclusion of the enter¬ 
tainment. 

At Damn’s Caffee-haus I met my English friend, 
and a young Hungarian (of twenty years and a half) 
from Pressburg, an agreeable and intelligent young 
man whom I had before met, and with whom I 
chatted till half-past eleven. He was a linguist 
like many of his countrymen, and spoke, besides 
Hungarian,—German, Latin, English, French, and 
Italian. He was a great admirer of English litera¬ 
ture, particularly of the works of Shakspeare, 
Byron, and Bulwer; and had read, he said, with 
great pleasure, “ The Last Days of Pompeii,” “ The 
Pilgrims of the Rhine,” and some of the novels of 
Cooper. “ The Vicar of Wakefield ” was a great 
favourite of his, and it was the first book he had 
read in English. My friends in old England would 
either have smiled or frowned to find me sitting in 
a coffee-house at Vienna, and so far adopting the 
habits of those around me as to smoke a huge 
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German pipe. Close before me were two billiard- 
tables with men at play; and opposite, sat a lady 
eating an ice, who, if she had been English, and 
known me to be an Englishman, might have been 
amused at my pipe with its long tube of fragrant 
Polish cherry-wood. As it was, she only looked 
kind, as all the Austrian ladies do. 

I met iny young Magyar friend again on the 
ensuing evening, and, after an hour or two’s con¬ 
versation, accompanied him back to the bridge at 
the commencement of the Leopoldstadt, in which 
his lodgings were situated. As w^e walked through 
the deserted and silent streets (for it was now near 
the ghostly hour of twelve) we met two of the 
cavalry patrols, forty couple of whom ride through 
the streets of Vienna throughout the night. These 
are soldiers,—distinct, according to my companion, 
from the horse-police also existing here. In addi¬ 
tion to an armed police, both horse and foot, there 
are a number of men answering to the watchmen 
in England, who make known their presence in the 
streets, not by a horn as at Dresden, but by striking 
their clubs on the pavement. The police regula¬ 
tions are certainly very etfective, and the nightly 
order of the streets is well maintained. The pre¬ 
servers of the public tranquillity are indeed, in 
some respects, too vigilant, according to an English¬ 
man’s notions of the liberty of the subject, and 
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become the agents of tyranny. In confirmation 
of this I heard two or three instances related of 
seizures of papers (not liowever very recent) by 
the agents of the police from persons who were 
suspected of entertaining opinions too liberal to be 
agreeable to the ruling powers. In one of these 
instances the papers were returned to their owner 
after due examination. 

The next evening 1 witnessed for the last time 
the enchantments of the Volksgarten; and bade a 
final adieu to my friends, the Englishman and the 
Hungarian. It has not often been my fortune to 
meet with such pleasant and intelligent com¬ 
panions, and I took leave of them with regret. 
What seemed like an inversion of the order of 
things was that my countryman was a Catholic, 
and the foreigner a Protestant, (and a Lutheran). 

I copied to-day the inscription on the large and 
handsome gateway—called the Neue Burg Thor— 
which leads out of the city in the direction ol' 
Schoenbrunn. Above the entrance, without, is 
the name of the imperial builder, and the date 
of erection,—^Franciscus I.* Imperator Austriae 


• Francis the First of Austria, the former Francis (husband of the 
celebrated Maria Theresa) having been Kmperor of Germany and King of 
the Romans, as indeed the late emperor, of whom vfe .;re speaking, was, 
till he resigned the dignity in 1806, after the formation of the Rhenish 
Confederation. On the 6th of August in that year, Francis declared the 
dissolution of the Germanic Empire, which thus ceased to exist after a 
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MDCCCXXIV.; and within, in letters of gold 
(or rather gilded letters), are these words,—“ Justi- 
tia regnorum fundamentum.” Would that rulers 
always bore this in mind, and acted on it; then 
nations might exist without much fear of revolu¬ 
tions. Some perhaps will think the inscription 
inappropriately placed over the portal that leads 
into the metropolis of the Emperor of Austria, but 
the Austrians have less to complain of than we in 
England have generally been accustomed to ima¬ 
gine. It is true that their government is a despo¬ 
tism, but it is a paternal one, and the people have 
little to fear unless they speak or write against it. 
The inhabitants of Austria Proper, whatever those 
of the distant parts of the empire may do, certainly 
entertain the most loyal and affectionate feelings 
for the members of the Imperial family, and not 
without reason, since tlie latter are highly distin¬ 
guished for their affability and benevolence. I 
must confess (and the confession may be a bold 
one) that the people of Vienna and its vicinity. 


duration of a thousand years. Francis himself ceased to live in March, 
1835, in the sixty-seventh year of his ago, after a teigu of forty-three years, 
many of which were certainly among the most remarkable and most 
stirring in the annals of Europe. 

It may be observed en passant that tbo German emperors considered 
themselves, by a pleasing kind of illusion, successors to the empire of the 
Csesars; thus tlic realms at the head of which they were placed, were digni¬ 
fied with the appellation of the Holy Roman Empire. 

The present imperial title (no longer elective) is—Emperor of Austria, 
and King of Hungary, Bohemia, Lombardo-Venetia, &c. 
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despite* the absolutism of their government, and 
the Romanism of their religion,f have a greater 
air of contentment, and appear to enjoy life more, 
than the inhabitants of any city in Protestant Eng¬ 
land with her boasted government of King, Lords, 
and Commons ! From what I have seen and heard, 
it would appear that the agricultural population 
generally of the archduchy of Austria have little 
need to complain of the deficiency of those goods 
which conduce to the ease of man’s physical con¬ 
dition. 

Nor are the intellectual wants of the people un¬ 
provided for: elementary education, although not 
quite so generally diffused as in Prussia, is widely 
extended, in the different provinces of the empire, 
by means of national schools. The children in 
these schools are, relatively to the whole number 
of the inhabitants of Austria, exclusive of Hungary 
and Transylvania, in the proportion of one to about 

• Many a Viennese, 1 doubt not, would say—in consequence of. 

t In Catholic countries—for instance in Ireland, Italy, and the Catholic 
cantons of Switzerland—I have hitherto almost always had to observe much 
want aud beggary. All those who have travelled in Switzerland must have 
remarked tlic difference in the appearance of prosperity between the Protes¬ 
tant and Catholic cantons. A Swiss Catholic, whom 1 once met when 
wandering through Appenzell, allowed to me that in the Catholic cantons, 
as in Catholic countries generally, there was mure indolence, more poverty, 
and more ignorance, than in the Heformed cautons and countries. Much of 
the misery alluded to must doubtless be attributed to the expenditure of 
time in fetes and pilgrimages, aud to the idle habits and immoralities which 
they encourage. 
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every ten of the population:—in Prussia the pro¬ 
portion is about one in every seven of the inhabi¬ 
tants. 

At the same time, no one I believe can undertake 
to say that the appellation of “the German Boeotia” 
has been altogether misapplied to Austria: its in¬ 
habitants generally would seem to be too much 
occupied in the pursuit of the gratifications of sense 
(which are here easily indulged in, and among 
which eating and drinking hold no unimportant 
place) to afford sufficient time for the high culti¬ 
vation of their mental powers. Catholicism, as 
the reader knows, is the religion of the state ; and 
it is unnecessary to observe that a religion which 
addresses itself principally to the senses, as this 
does, is less likely to promote the general exercise 
of the mind in a people than those systems which, 
like the different professions of Protestantism in 
Northern Germany, appeal more to the understand¬ 
ing. No representative system of government, 
such as we have in England, promotes the march 
of mind by developing the powers of men who 
aspire to eminence as statesmen. Meanwhile, the 
police and the censorship of the press, in com¬ 
bining their influence to prevent the expression of 
opinion, either orally or through the pen, on sub¬ 
jects which with us would be of the greatest pub¬ 
lic interest, doubtless shackle, in some measure, 
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thought itself.—Accordingly we find in Austria 
comparatively few names (for there certainly are 
some) of persons eminently distinguished for lite¬ 
rary and other intellectual attainments. 



ADIEU TO VIENNA. 


On the 20th of September I hade adieu to the 
capital of the German Csesars, its pleasure-loving 
sons, and smiling daughters,—taking with me a 
host of pleasurable recollections. At six o’clock 
in the evening I set off for Linz in the eilwagen, 
which was accompanied by a second carriage, one 
not being large enough to contain all the passen¬ 
gers who had taken their places. Our postilions 
wore scarlet jackets turned up with silver lace, and 
cocked hats decorated to correspond. As we were 
about to pass the august portal of the Austrian 
capital, that great statesman and consummate di¬ 
plomatist, Prince Metternich, rattled swiftly by us 
in a carriage and six, whilst the grenadiers at the 
gate hastily seized their arms to render him mili¬ 
tary honours. The said six steeds whirled him by 
with such rapidity that I found it impossible, from 
the box in which I was enclosed, to obtain even a 
glimpse of the remarkable man who holds, as he 
has held for a long series of years, the reins of 
ihe Austrian government in his own hands, arxd 
i-who has justly been said to be the most powerful 
iipetsonage in Europe who does not wear a crown. 
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Our route led us a little to the right of the Palace 
of Schoenbrunn, to wliich the Emperor returned 
about a week since. Of the country over which 
we passed during the night I can say but little, as 
the moon was partially obscured by clouds ; but 
there were some parts of it that appeared to be 
pretty and picturesque. About live o’clock in the 
morning, we stopped to breakfast at the small and 
ancient town of Molk, famed for its Benedictine 
Monastery, on whose inmates Napoleon levied 
immense contributions in 1805 and 1809;—and, 
on quitting it, we had a charming view of the 
Danube, and of a chateau and other objects situated 
on its sloping banks. 

On our left, as we now pursued our way, a range 
of' bills extended, resembling some of those of 
Scotland, and clothed with dark pine-forests ; and 
in the distance arose the majestic mountains of 
Styria,—their snowy summits gilded by sunbeams, 
whilst that portion of the heavens which canopied 
us was obscured by a sombre covering of porten¬ 
tous clouds. The scenery in the neighbourhood 
of our road still improved as we advanced : some¬ 
times we passed over a hilly country recalling some 
parts of Switzerland, and occasionally clad with 
fir-forests; sometimes 

“ uplands sloping deck’d the mountain’s side,” 

which might have passed for scenes in fair Devonia; 
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and ever and anon we had glimpses of the Danube 
as it wound its way between its woody and roman¬ 
tic banks; whilst beyond it arose, enriched with 
wood, the lofty and picturesque hills of Upper 
Austria. The weather brightened as we proceeded, 
and altogether this day’s journey was perhaps the 
most interesting I have made during my present 
tour in Germany. The hills, however, if the 
scenery had not been agreeable, would have been 
tiresome, as they were both long and steep, and it 
w'as continually necessary to drag the wheels of 
our ponderous vehicle. 

On the road we met, under the guard of gens 
d’armes, two men who had been guilty of plunder¬ 
ing some outhouses,^—a kind of offence, according 
to my fellow traveller, of but rare occurrence in 
Austria. I am credibly informed that flagrant 
violations of the law are rare ; and from this cir¬ 
cumstance, and the clemency of the i)enal code, 
it is seldom that capital punishment is inflicted. 
The following extract from an address I have since 
met with, of the committee of the Society for the 
diftusion of information on Capital Punishments, 
may not here be altogether irrelevant nor uninte¬ 
resting, and may serve the reader as a relief from 
the dull recital of my own proceedings.—“The 
Committee invite the attention of the public to 
the fact of the frequent denunciation of the punish- 
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ment of death in Great Britain, compared with 
other civilized countries. In France, by the penal 
code of 1832,Its enactment is almost exclusively 
limited to the crimes of treason, murder, and setting 
fire to an inhahiled dwelling, and sparingly inflicted 
even for these. In Prussia, during three years 
ending with ji834, but .sia? persons underwent this 
punishment, \rhile the number of those who suflered 
in England and Wales during the same period was 
a hundred and twenty-four; or, allowing for differ¬ 
ence of population, nearly twenty times as many as 
in Prussia! Does not this superior tenderness for 
human life in an absolute state reflect shiime upon 
constitutional England ? In Holland and in Aus¬ 
tria, as well as in the German States, sanguinary 
punishments are exceedingly rare ; and in Belgium 
the discontinuance of the capital penalty, during 
five successive years ending with 1834, was accom¬ 
panied by a diminution in the number of murders. 
Thus experience proves that in order to render the 
laws against crime reformatory, they must cease to 
be revengeful.” 

About noon we halted “ in order to renovate our 
corporeal functions,” at a small town named Am- 
stetten, w'here I was rather surprised to find that 
the landlord’s son spoke English as well as French. 
He was an intelligent young man, and had obtained 
his knowledge of English from a teacher of Ian- 
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guages at Vienna, under whom he had studied it 
nine months. 

At four in the afternoon, we crossed the Enns 
by a long wooden bridge, and presently entered 
the town of the same name, beautifully situated on 
a lofty hill, which we had to toil up, and occupying 
the site of an ancient Roman station. It was here 
that we passed from Nieder- to Ober-Ocsterreich,— 
in plain English, from Lower to Upper Austria, 
and in soft Italian, from Austria Infcriore to Aus¬ 
tria Superiore. From Enns to Linz the road was 
animated by passengers, and the agreeable and cul¬ 
tivated country through which our route lay was 
bordered at a distance by hills and mountains, and 
occasionally varied by country residences. The 
last village we passed through, named Ebclsberg, 
is remarkable as the scene of an obstinate battle 
which took place, in 1809, between the French 
under Massena, and the Austrians under Hiller, 
who, after a desperate resistance, were compelled 
to retreat. Thousands of either host perished— 
the victims of ambition and of glory, and the village 
still bears marks of the deadly conflict. Imme¬ 
diately after Ebelsberg we passed the river Traun 
by the long bridge of wood, which had been a 
principal scene of slaughter; and soon after reached 
our destination. 
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We entered Linz, the thriving and beautifully 
situated capital of Upper Austria, at six o’clock, 
exactly twenty-four hours after our departure from 
Vienna. I stopped at the Golden Cannon, an inn 
which was occupied a year or two ago by Charles 
the Tenth of France, and his suite, amounting alto¬ 
gether to forty-five persons. During his stay of 
ten days his ex-majesty appeared in very good 
health, but in ten days afterwards, at Goritz, he 
paid, through the medium of the cholera, the debt 
of nat ure,—a debt to be paid by all—^by him who 
is in the full enjoyment of regal dignity (if such 
there may be), and by the exile who once enjoyed 
it,—by the proud inmate of the palace as well as 
by the lowly habitant of the cottage. The people 
of the inn spoke of the ex-king as a very amiable 
man, and in equal praise of the members of his 
family, and those who accompanied them. The 
Due de Bordeaux (Charles’s grandson, and the 
present Carlist aspirant to the throne of France, 
as Henry the Fifth) was one of the number, and 
was, according to my informant, at the period 
alluded to, a very fine youth of about sixteen. 
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To speak more correctly,—^he was born towards 
the end of September, 1820. He has latterly been 
residing in the neighbourhood of Vienna, and is 
expected shortly to revisit Linz. 

I had time enough in the evening to walk to the 
promenade ; but what a contrast did it present to 
that of Vienna! Instead of the crowded Volks- 
garten with its delicious music, and voluptuous 
waltzes, 


“The garlautls, the rose odours, and the Uowors— 
The sparkling eyes and flashing oruameiiLs— 

The white arms and the raven hair—tlic braids 
And braeolcls 


instead of all tliese, I found only a broad and 
glootiiy space on which a few solitary figures were 
groping, like spirits of evil, through the darkness! 
The tlieatre was close at hand (adjoining the Casi¬ 
no) , but I had little inclination to be broiled in the 
“ unwholesome press” of a theatre after travelling 
a night and a day in an Austrian eilwagen. Saun¬ 
tering, therefore, up and down beneath the starry 
canopy of heaven, I sought, and found, the sooth¬ 
ing influence of night.—I should add that the scene 
of my walk is, during the day, a very pleasant 
place, and is, like all the promenades of Germany, 
furnished with benches and shaded by trees. 

Next morning, after breakfast, I saw two regi¬ 
ments of Austrian infantry return from exercising. 
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and heard their magnificent and soul-stirring bands. 
Soon afterwards I saw Prince Schwar/.enberg ride 
by,—whom I looked at with interest as I had been 
indebted to his elder bi'other for several walks in 
his delightful garden, and had seen the palaces of 
the latter both at Prague and Vienna. The prince 
I now saw is a handsome man about thirty-four 
years of age, the finest man, said my informant, in 
the Austrian army, and a universal favourite with 
the troops. He is ‘premier colonel d\m regiment 
which is stationed at Linz. When I saw him he 
was attired in his uniform and cocked hat, and 
cantered by on a mettlesome steed which he sat 
extremely well. His son is a fine youth, and also 
an excellent rider. Tlie family of Schwarzenberg, 
and those of Esterhazy and Liechtenstein, are, it 
is well known, among the wealthiest and most 
distinguished in Austria. 

I afterwards took a delightful walk to the church 
of St. Magdalene, which is situated about an hour 
from Ijinz, and had been recommended to me for 
its splendid view. Having crossed the Danube by 
the long wooden bridge which at Linz extends 
across it, I proceeded near its bank for a consider¬ 
able distance. At the outskirts of the town I 
looked into a pretty and retired little church with 
this appropriate inscription over its entrance,’— 
“ Haec domus Dei, et porta coeli.” As I pursued 
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my way, the Danube rolled its ample flood at my 
right, and a verdant plain extended at my left— 
bounded at no great distance by lofty hills whose 
surface presented a happy interchange of culti¬ 
vated lands and shady forests of dark firs. There 
were one or two gorges remarkably fine, and the 
general aspect of these eminences reminded me 
strongly of the Vale of Festineog in Wales. Most 
of my way lay over pleasant fields enamelled with 
countless fiowers, and the latter part was through 
shady lanes cooled by purling brooks. 

At length I found myself at the foot of one of 
the eminences I had been admiring, and, after 
ascending a pathway, and a number of steps, 
reached the little temple of Magdalena. On turn¬ 
ing round, a most delightful scene presented 
itself:—Linz, with its white edifices, its tapering 
spires, and eastern-looking minarets, appeared 
seated on a spacious, fertile, and woody plain, 
encircled by an amphitheatre of lofty and pictures¬ 
que hills clothed with trees and vegetation, and 
dominated on one side by the more lofty moun¬ 
tains of Styria and Salzburg, capped with eternal 
snows. The imperial Danube flowed, in a vast 
resistless volume, past the town, spanned by the 
long bridge I had lately traversed; and pursued its 
meandrous course far into the distance, till it was 
at length lost to view behind the woods that enrich 
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its bunks. In the noi<jlibourl)oo(I ol' the clnirch arc 
several hou.ses ibnninii H srni.li viliin^i , iuul close b\. 
there is a place of refrcshuicnt, not iinncfpientlv a 
scene of test!vil\. In liont of the i^Iuircii ))a^s;w 
the iron railway that b ads nv)vn l.in/. to I’ndweis in 
Bohemia, which is impornuil in a coinnieicio! 
point of view as coimf'ctiri j; the Dmiube with ilk' 
Moldan and llic BIbe. and on winch llic carriayo.'- 
are drawn hy hor;-',';-.. not 'propciled i)v >te;nn 
This railway was ihe fc'st constrncted iii (jerinaii\s 
and was the worl. of a joint stock company. It 
is used for the coiivcwanco hoth of j)as.scngers and 
merchandise, and more pari,icuiarly for the trans¬ 
port of .salt from the Austrian salt disirict,.a dis- 

ti-ict known hy the name of (lie Sal/.kaiiiiiiert^ut, 
aiifl one whose romantic beauties render it woi! 
wmrthy of a A'isit from every devotee, of the pic¬ 
turesque. 

[ paused long to contemplate the noble view^ of 
which I have given an outline, and witnessed, us 
I returned, the lino effect of light and shade pro¬ 
duced by tlie disposition of the mountains. In 
the course of my return a little incident t)eeurred 
which pleased me :—a young German foot-traveller 
begged me to assist him on his w'ay, and, as I 
placed a few kreutzers in his hand, returned his 
thanks by kissing the back of mine. This token 
of gratitude (a common one in this country) .seemed 
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to me, from its novelty perhaps, more significant 
than a dozen “Thank-you’s.” On re-entering the 
town I passed through its principal square and 
market-place, which is one of an imposing appear¬ 
ance, and has near the middle a column typical 
of the Trinity, resembling that in the Graben at 
Vienna, and erected to commemorate a similar 
deliverance. Such structures are frequently placed 
in squares in the Catholic countries of Germany, 
and usually display very bad taste. 

In the evening I visited the Freuberg, an emi¬ 
nence commanding a magnificent view of the town 
and its towei s of defence, of the glorious Danube, 
its far-strctcliing bridge, and the neighbouring 
country,—all of which are here seen under quite 
a different aspect from that in which I had viewed 
them in the morning. The sun had descended 
behind the western hills, and left the sky richly 
coloured with a rosy tint, but I was a little too 
late: the gilded pinnacles of the churches were still 
bright, but many of the objects were lost in obscu¬ 
rity. 

On the Freuberg is a chateau of the Archduke 
Maximilian’s of Este, a round edifice of red sand¬ 
stone and recent construction, at present occupied 
by Jesuits, an order restored of late years in 
Austria, and patronized by the piince, but by no 
means liked either by the inhabitants of Linz or by 
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the people generally. A church appropriated to 
these disciples of Loyola stands beside the chateau; 
behind it is a garden elegantly laid out; and in front 
the splendid picture of which I have spoken 
unfolds its glories. On the hill, above the castle, is 
a gasthaus beautifully situated, and much resorted 
to on some occasions. 

The earth was fast yielding to the dominion of 
sombre Night when I began to descend the emi¬ 
nence.—I returned by a different route from that 
1 had taken in going, and, being ignorant of the 
localities, wandered a considerable time througli 
the now obscure streets and alleys of Linz, not 
knowing where I was, nor whither to direct ray 
steps. At length I found my way into a cafe 
situated close to the bridge, and having a large 
balcony overlooking the river. I could with plea¬ 
sure have prolonged my sojourn some days merely 
for the sake of spending a portion of each in sitting 
here, gazing out, untired, on the broad and arrowy 
Danube, and watching the various objects as they 
passed by land or water. 

On returning to my inn, I found one of my fel¬ 
low-passengers of yesterday waiting for me—for 
the second time during the day. In the diligence 
we had formed a somewhat intimate ac(iuaintance, 
and had discoursed, in French and Italian, “'of 
indifferent things—of books and politics—of men— 
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and then ol’ women—God bless them all!,” us 
Yorick would have said. We now parted after 
spending about an hour together in the salle-a- 
rnanger, and my new friend, on bidding me adieu 
and “ bon voyage,” called me “ carissimo ainieo,” 
and saluted me with a hearty smack !—a mode of 
salutation among men, which, although 1 have fre¬ 
quently seen it ado])tcd by others, was to myself 
prntiirolly —iic\v. To an Englishman the idea ot 
two “ musladnovd ijiunts I" kissing each other is 
certainly anything but agreeable, but in the present 
case the token was in some degree gratifying as 
showing the amicable feelings my acquaintance 
entertained towards me. Stranger as I was in a 
strange land, I had thus found, in a casual fellow 
traveller, a kindly interested friend. Les Autrich- 
iens et Auirkhiemes, I have thought all along, 
really seem the most kind-hearted and sociable 


people in the world; and, happy theinselves, are 
disposed to impart a portion of their happiness to 
all the world. My friend was probably about five- 
and-forty, and was blissful in the possession of a 
loving wife and a hopeful family. 

After breakfast, on the following morning, I set 
off for the Possling Berg, an eminence remarkable 
for its fine view, about an hour’s \valk from Linz,— 
the summit of which is encircled ]jy fortifications, 
and crowned by a pilgrimage church. As I mount- 
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ed the steep ascent that leads to it, I overtook one 
of the shepherdesses of the Austrian Switzerland,* 
who, of her own accord, immediately began to 
converse, and persisted in chattering for a con¬ 
siderable distance, although I assured her I under¬ 
stood scarcely a word of her mountain dialect. 
At length, with seeming reluctance, she bade me 
“ adieu,” and, disappearing amidst the shadowy 
recesses of the forest which skirted the road, left 
me to pursue my solitary v,'ay. Unfortunately, 
my mountain—or wood-nymph (whichever she 
might be considered) had not a spice of romance 
either in her appearance or manners, and was both 
extremely ordinary and untidily dressed. 

At length, having gained the summit, I witness¬ 
ed one of the most magnificent views it has ever 
been my lot to behold. It was similar to that 1 
had seen from St. Magdalene’s, but very much 
more extensive; and the Danube with its ample 
windings, as it roiled majestically onward in its 
course of nearly two thousand miles, appeared to 
extend to double the distance that it had from the 
other eminence. On one side of Linz it was seen 
meandering amongst the woody hills nearly as far 
in the direction of its source, as on the other side 
it poured its waters towards the distant Euxine ; 

* A name applied to this mountainous part of the Austrian territories, 
including the Salzkammergut and Salzburg within its limits. 
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and it seemed to me—as I gazed down on the glo¬ 
rious scene spread out beneath me—that the part 
of its course now visible could scarcely he less 
than eighty or a hundred miles. The humble fane 
of Magdalena and the “ stern round tower” of 
Maximilian, which had before appeared to occupy 
situations so elevated, were now left far, far below. 
The prospect is as imposing as it is extensive, and 
from tlie lofty and isolated position of the Pdssling 
llerg, is completely panoramic. In contemplating 
such noble scenes from heights so commanding 
one feels elevated above one’s self: at least I do, 
and, as I stood enraptui’ed on the Pdssling Berg, I 
scarcely believed I could ever again experience 
that utter nothingness I had so often felt when 
crawling I’cptile-like along the plains. 

Among the objects seen below, there are some 
principally interesting to the military traveller: 
these are the new fortifications built after the 
plans, and executed under the inspection, of the 
Archduke Maximilian of Este, consisting of thirty- 
two simple-looking, but, it is said, well-contrived, 
towers of a circular form, placed at intervals 
around the town, and completed since the period 
of my visit. To these fortifications, which form 
a circuit of eight or nine miles, the stronghold 
within whose precincts I now stood serves as the 
citadel, 
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It was with no small interest tliat I visited, when 
afterwards on a pedestrian ramble through the 
Black Forest, the source of the majestic stream I 
was now contemplating. A few paces within the 
gate of the palace-gardens of the Prince of Fiirsten- 
bei'g, at Donaueschingen, is a small round basin of 
crystal water (surrounded by a wall and enlivened 
by a few fish), in the centre of which a tiny spring 
is seen bubbling up. Such is the insignificant source 
of the mighty Danube,—equally humble, the origin 
of many men and things destined to surprise the 
world! [It is but fair to say that there is some 
doubt as to the claim of this spring to its appellation 
of “ the source of the Danube.” The fact is that 
the rill whieli proceeds from the basin in the garden 
soon flows into a stream of considerable size called 
the Bi’iegach, and that this stream, after the junc¬ 
tion, takes the name of Danube.] 

The church at the summit of the Possling Berg 
is built in the form of a cross, and, like other 
Catholic churches, adorned with paintings, co¬ 
lumns, and gilding. Hundreds of names had been 
written, by pilgrims and other visitors, on the 
whitewashed walls just within the entrance, but not 
one English did I observe among the number. 

I had now a suflieient proof that this scribbling 

• 

propensity is not confined to ourselves j and, for a 
fancy, I added my own to the numerous autographs 
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that defaced the sacred walls! The number of 
worshippers in the church when I entered, was 
about a dozen,—three or four peasants, and the 
rest peasantesses. 

I now returned to Linz, and, not satisfied with 
my sunset walk to the Freuberg the evening before, 
again ascended it. This eminence may be attained 
from Linz in a quarter of an hour at a good walking 
pace, and no stranger should omit to visit it. The 
beauty of the view and the disposition of the scenery 
were striking even after the extensive prospect I 
had just been surveying, and were enjoyed despite 
a pelting shower that wetted my jacket. 



RAILWAY TO LAMBACH. 


Having passed a rather laborious morning, I 
hastened back to my inn to take some refreshment 
previous to setting otf by the railway for Lambach, 
a little town on the way to Salzburg. At two 
o’clock we started from the railway office, and, four 
hours after, having passed about mid-way the small 
and ancient town of Weis, reached our destination. 
Tliere were two carriages, capable of containing 
about twenty persons each, and these were attached 
to each other, and drawn by two excellent horses 
that trotted on perhaps five or six miles an hour. 
The first (or first-class) carriage was occupied by 
respectable-looking persons, the second chiefly by 
peasants and working-people, some of whom, with 
their primitive aspect, and uncouth pipes, would 
have formed admirable subjects for the pencil of a 
Hogarth or a Cruikshank. The carriages are 
covered, and furnished with curtains which may be 
drawn at pleasure. For the greater part of the 
way, the route was not particularly interesting, 
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lying over cultivated but hedgeless plains limited at 
a distance by woody hills. Towards the end of 
the journey, the scenery was more varied, and 
wood more abundant; and we passed through two 
or three sombre forests of dark and lofty firs, 
through whose thick foliage the rays of the sun 
could scarcely penetrate. Sometimes we threaded 
our way through these trees by long and narrow 
vistas, at others our road was serpentine, but 
always it had a somewhat imposing character. 
The grand mountains of Styria, towering in the 
distance like everlasting walls, now formed the 
boundary of our prospect,—their snow-clad sum¬ 
mits seeming from their altitude to invade the 
skies. 

About six, we arrived at Lambach, a place with 
whose existence (although its antiquity is very con¬ 
siderable) I had only just become acquainted, and 
whose pretty situation I had scarcely time enough 
to observe this evening, as it became dark very 
soon after my arrival. I stopped at a new inn 
which has been erected in connexion with the rail¬ 
way, close to the road, and at a little distance from 
the town of Lambach,—an extensive establishment 
surrounded by magazines for the reception of salt 
and merchandise. The railway, it should be 
observed, does not terminate at Lambach, but is 
continued as far as Gmunden, a little town of the 
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salt district, delightfully situated at the northern 
extremity of the Lake of Traun. 

The company at the supper-table consisted of a 
young mustachioed gentleman from Austrian 
Poland, who spoke French with the volubility of a 
Frenchman; the military-looking conducteur of 
our wagen, and his wife, both of whom spoke 
German and Italian; a man who looked like an 
exciseman, and who spoke only German; and my¬ 
self who was compelled to stammer by turns in 
three or four languages. Add to these a bustling, 
good-humoured hostess who sometimes came and 
sat down and talked to us, and our waiting-maid 
(a blooming damsel named Rosa) who did the same, 
and who, lulled by the various-tongued voices of 
the rest, and the sedative fumes that rose around 
them, finally went to sleep on a side bench,—a 
circumstance which procured her a few jokes from 
the company, and all but a kiss from the (supposed) 
exciseman. The conducteur’s wife was a very 
good-tempered little woman speaking Italian very 
prettily,—and deliberately because I might under¬ 
stand perfectly what she said: she was a native 
of Dalmatia, and spoke Italian as her mother 
tongue. We ■^ere all on the best of terms, and 
spent about three hours and a half in chatting or 
smoking. These are scenes I like to meet with 
occasionally in travelling—scenes in which “nature 
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has its play,” undeniably more entertaining than 
“ all the gloss of art.” 

In the morning I walked across a field or two 
to the little town of Lambach, and, as it was Sun¬ 
day, went into the first church that presented itself. 
This was a large building furnished with the usual 
number of Virgins, erucifixions, and martyrdoms, 
and forming [laiT of a very extensive edifice— 
once a Benedictine Abbey—imposingly situated on 
an eminence overlooking the river Traun. The 
church was thronged with peasantry, and I think 
I never beheld a inore ugly assemblage of human 
beings, as regards both men and women. The 
latter tic their heads up in a handkerchief, and 
clothe themselves in a very ungainly costume ; 
and most of the men wear round blue jackets, 
hats spreading at the top, and high black boots. 
A fantastic gilded head-dress projecting consider¬ 
ably at the back of the head was worn by three or 
four of the more smart of the women, in form not 
very unlike the shell of the nautilus, but longer; 
and a few had broad-brimmed hats conspicuous 
only for their size and ugliness of shape. The 
expression of profound and hopeless ignorance on 
the countenances of some of these people was 
exceedingly striking, whilst their prostrations 
before miserable images, which.-1 have nowhere 
seen in greater abundance, were truly pitiable. 
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Lainbach is a thoroughly Popish, and a tlioroughiy 
priest-ridden, place: it is scarcely more than a 
village, and yet the number of churches in, or 
immediately adjoining, it, is not less than five or 
six. In one of the smaller churches was a large 
painting of the Crucifixion with the superscription 
at full length —“ Jes-uif Nazarenus, Rex Judceorum 
in the adjacent cemetery the graves were marked 
by little wooden crosses, many of which bore a 
figure; of the Saviour; and several had little gar¬ 
dens adjoining them, decked with China asters, 
sunflowers, and marigolds. These crucifixes and 
flowers are common in the cemeteries of Germany, 
and the latter certainly have a very pretty effect, 
serving, as they may, as cheerful emblems of an 
existence beyond the grave, and thus helping to 
mitigate the regrets attendant on the loss of a 
beloved friend. 

I ascended to a church occupying a fine situation 
on a woody hill behind the town. The way to it 
lay through a wood, and at the side of the path 
were several little shrines before which the people 
knelt as they ascended. In two of these there 
were little figures representing the Scourging of 
Christ, and in another the event of the Last Sup¬ 
per was recalled to mind by a number of figures 
seated regularly round a table on which m'oek 
viands were displayed. In the church above, was 
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a hideous representation of the Saviour being 
nailed to the cross by men of ferocious aspect, and 
leading to the church was a covered flight of stairs, 
which, as on the Sacred Staircase at Rome, people 
were slowly ascending on their knees and bare¬ 
footed. It struck me as more than probable that 
these stairs contend with those of Rome for the 
distinction of being the identical ones which the 
great Founder of Christianity ascended at Jerusa¬ 
lem when he was led before Pontius Pilate. 

Lambach is very prettily situated on a woody 
hill overlooking the winding Traun, which is here 
crossed by a good wooden bridge. The environs 
are very picturesque, and the general aspect of 
things is completely Swiss. The houses of the 
country-people have projecting eaves, and their 
roofs are formed of shingles or wooden tiles. To 
complete the Swiss character of the scenery, the 
snowy heights I have before alluded to, and which 
I had seen to great advantage from the church on 
the hill, rise majestically in the distance, and bound 
the prospect.—A few miles from Lambach, on the 
way to the Traun See and to Ischl, are the falls of 
the Traun which I did not visit, and which have 
been compared, not perhaps without reason, to 
those of the Rhine at Schaffhausen,—a cataract I 
have gazed on with pleasure both, before and since, 
by sunlight and by moonlight. 
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The second night of my stay at Lambach, we 
had a similar company to that of the previous 
evening, but more numerous; and, as our little 
Signora observed with her pretty Italian voice, and 
in her soft mellifluous language, the supper-room 
was “ piu allegro di jeri” It was singular enough 
to see two framed English prints of remarkable 
horses, with their names subscribed in English, 
hung up as decorations to a room in so obscure a 
corner of the civilized world, but such I found 
suspended on the walls of ray inn even at Lam- 
bach ! 



JOURNEY TO SALZBURG. 


On the 2.5th of September, at five in the morn¬ 
ing (when it was as yet too dark to distinguish the 
persons of my fellow travellers), I left my hotel, 
and set OS' by the stellwagen for Salzburg. Nearly 
the whole of the route lies over a cultivated and 
pleasant country commanding fine views of lofty 
hills either cultivated or clothed with firs, and, in 
the distance, of the loftier mountains of the Salz- 
kamraergut and Salzburg capped with clouds or 
snow. The dwellings of the peasantry are mostly 
built of wood, and constructed completely dla 
Suisse, with overhanging roofs, and with galleries 
without,—protected by rudely-fashioned railings. 

Some of the villages we passed through were 
entirely composed of houses of this picturesque 
construction. We witnessed many an Arcadian 
scene, and saw numerous waggons and ploughs 
drawn by quiet, patient-looking oxen, which are 
much more used for draught on the Continent 
than with us, and always have to my eye a pleasing 
appearance. Much to my regret, we left consider- 
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ably to the south the romantic Lake of Traun, and 
the picturesque town of Ischl, which has of late 
years become a fashionable batliing-place, and 
where the Emperor has recently been residing. 
These, with many otlier scenes of the surrounding 
district, are well worth visiting, and are convenient¬ 
ly approached from Larabach, and fi’om Schwann- 
stadt, another jdace on the high road ; or indeed 
from Salzburg itself. 

As before, we travelled to-day in two wagens, 
one not being sufficiently capacious for the num¬ 
ber of passengers. Our comi)any in the first con¬ 
sisted of four or five priests (one of whom, an 
intelligent old gentleman, spoke a little French 
and Italian), two ladies without bonnets, and two 
Tyrolese merchants with conical hats,—who had 
been for eight or nine months at Prague and 
Vienna in the pursuit of their trade, and who, if 
they had been met in the shades of a forest, might, 
both from physiognomy and costume, have been 
mistaken for brigands. 

The first carriage, though it had a covering, was 
open at the sides—had five or six seats placed 
across it—and was undivided; so that the whole 
company could converse together. The second 
had much the appearance of a small caravan for 
wild beasts, and had an advantage over the first 
for the lovers of warmth, in being secure against 
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the entrance of any air. I had the company of 
the ladies till breakfast-time, when a very gallant 
young fellow of the medical pi’ofessiou, whose 
mother tongue was German, came and with soft 
words induced them to go with him into the 
warmer vehicle or caravan. At dinner time, 
how'ever, about the primitive hour of twelve, I 
again had the pleasure of their society, and their 
instruction in German, the only language they 
understood. The younger of the two was a very 
nice girl with pretty speaking eyes, and sociable 
maimers ; and might in truth be said to “ sweetly 
speak and sweetly smile.” 

To rctuiu to my old friend, the priest (the prin¬ 
cipal linguist of our party), who was very chatty, 
and, like many of his countrymen, an admirer of 
England, her po})ular constitution, and the enter¬ 
prising character of licr sons. He spoke of the 
Thames Tunnel as a com])letely English under¬ 
taking, asked me to hum “ God save the Queen” 
and “ Rule Britannia,” and mentioned to me with 
interest the names of several of our great poets. 
He had seen Sir Walter Scott at Innspriick when 
he was on his last Continental tour, and when, he 
said, he appeared extremely ill. 

In speaking of the Duke of Reichstadt, my 
fellow-traveller said, with how .'much correctness 
I know not, that he had hastened his end by 
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intemperance, and confirmed what I had before 
heard,—that his spirit was too strong and active 
for his physical powers, and that he would persist 
in using violent exercise when it was forbidden 
by his physicians. He held the rank of colonel 
in the Austrian army ; and died in 1832 of con¬ 
sumption, that scourge of the young and the beau¬ 
tiful, in his twenty-second year. Thus ijcrished 
the young Napoleon—the hope of France—a youth 
on whom, as the aspiring and restless son of a 
modern Csesar, the eyes of many had been fixed 
with expectancy or with apprehension.*—My old 
(or rather my new) friend was very complimentary 
at parting, liad the goodness to say it had given 
hinr much pleasure to make my acquaintance, and 
wished me a “ bon voyage." 

The Germans read the English newspapers, 
when they can obtain them, with much interest; 
and my amicable fellow-traveller from Vienna to 


♦ Nnp.'ileon Francois Bonaparte, styled from his birth “ King of Uome,” 
was born at Paris on the 20th of March, 1811. In J\tnc 1831, he took llie 
command of a battalion of Hungarian infantry at that time in garrison at 
Vienna. He died in the palace of Schoenbrunn .fuly 22iid, 1832. 

There is many an old soldier of Napoleon’s who still persists in believing 
that the Duke of Reichstadt died from the effects of very slow poison,—a 
belief for which there is, doubtless, not the most indistinct shadow of a 
foundation, since it is well known that his grand-father, the kind-hearted 
Emperor Francis, was exceedingly attached to him. Nevertheless I have 
heard one of these old veterans, who had fought under Soiilt in the Penin¬ 
sula, declare that he believed it, in common, as he said, with very many 
persons both in France and Germany. 
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Linz was well accjuaintcd with the names of all our 
leading politicians and the i)arties to which they 
belong, although he could not pronounce them, 

I may add that our language is understood by a 
great number of persons of the well educated 
classes in Austria, and not only read with facility 
but fluently s])oken. It is unquestionably true that 
the Austrians, although they travel very much less 
than wc do, know much more of England, her in¬ 
stitutions, and her literature, than the English know 
of Austria and hers ; and tliat the notions formed 
among us, without a sufficient knowledge of facts, 
respecting tlic latter country, have in many respects 
been unjust. Instead of imagining (as many have 
done) the Austrians a people groaning beneath one 
of the most tyrannous (»f despotisms, we should 
certainly be more correct to picture them to our¬ 
selves the most happy-looking, most joyous people 
of Europe. 

Salzbmg was involved in the shades of night 
when we entered it—at eight o’clock. I applied 
at three inns and found them full, and it was not 
till I had, by dint of groping, reached a fourth that 
I found a chamber unoccupied. This was in an 
old-fashioned house (dedicated to the Moor) with 
uncertain staircases and rambling rooms, facing, 
on one side, the Salzach, a blue yiver which is here 
bordered by picturesque buildings, and overlooked 
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by lofty hills enriched with wood just beginning to 
be tinged by the golden hues of autumn. Many 
of the houses opposite the window of the salle-a- 
manger have overhanging eaves like those I have 
lately mentioned, as well as the wooden baleonies 
before the windows.—At Salzburg I am already 
more than two hundred miles on my way home 
from “ dear delightful ” Vienna. 

In speaking of the country through which I am 
travelling I must not omit to mention its cheapness. 
At Lambach I supped, breakfasted, dined, supped 
again, and spent two nights, for three shillings and 
sixpence English! The fare from Lambach to 
Salzburg in that slow conveyance, the stellwagen, 
was four shillings and eight-pence ; a breakfast of 
coffee on the road cost less than three-pence half¬ 
penny, and my dinner amounted to eight-pence, 
including a handsome fee to the pretty hand¬ 
maiden, for which, in her simplicity, she thought 
the hand of the giver deserved a kiss. 

On the 26th it rained fast most of the day, as it 
often does here; for in this respect Salzburg re¬ 
sembles Greenock and other towns in the west of 
Scotland, where, they say, it always rains except 
when it snows. Taking advantage of an interval 
of dry weather, I walked out; and on the bridge 
over the blue Salzach—who should I meet but’my 
fair incognita of yesterday ! who was just about to 
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set oft* for her home—in Bavaria. I bade her a very 
good journey in German that was very bad, for 
which she heartily returned me thanks. We then 
cordially shook hands, and, mucli to my regret, I 
saw this naive and good-natured little being for the 
last time. 

Following no more decided object than my nose, 
chance directed me to the Convent of Capuchins, 
which is situated on a bold eminence overlooking 
the river and my inn. Here and there, beside the 
steep ascent that leads to it, arc small chapels con¬ 
taining full-sized figures of Christ, and of those 
engaged in inflicting his suft’erings—all hideous and 
revolting. On the height, in a commanding posi¬ 
tion, stands the church, which resembles most other 
Catholic temples in its paintings and decorations. 
I penetrated a long way down the hill on the other 
side, chiefly over wooden stairs, through a covered 
and darksome passage w'hich has a truly monastic 
and mysterious air. Those I met seemed deeply 
impressed with the sanctity of the place, and were 
uncovered. This establishment is indeed a place 
of pilgrimage, and, in spite of the threatening 
aspect of the skies, many persons—poor misguided 
creatures who had probably come from a dis¬ 
tance—^were kneeling before the shrines at the way 
side. 

I never pitied pilgrims so much as when I was 
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onc6 walking from Brugg* to Rheinfelden in Swit¬ 
zerland. It was a day of pitiless and continued 
rain, and, as I trudged along (myself drenched 
from head to foot, and impeded by a strong head¬ 
wind), I met hundreds of peasants on their way 
from tlic French province of Alsace to pay their 
devotions to the Virgin at Einsicdeln, and there, 
as they thought, to obtain “plenary indulgence 
and remission of sins.” For leagues did 1 meet, 
every here and there, these enthusiastic devotees;— 
for enthusiastic they nmst indeed have been to 
march so many weary leagues almost ankle-deep 
in mire, and encounter such rain and wind—to bow 
the knee before an image ! Sometimes they walked 
in parties of three or six, sometimes in more 
numerous groups of nine, twelve, or fifteen: some 
w'ere repeating prayers, others chanting, as they 
pursued their way. Here and there they might be 
seen, when fatigued with the march, sheltering 
themselves beneath a projecting roof, and restoring 
their exhausted strength with frugal fare—with 
coarse bread moistened probably by sour wine. 
With their picturesque and many-coloured cos- 


* This little town is the birth-place of the celebrated Dr. Zimmermann, 
who wrote the Kssays on Solitude, and who attended Frederick the Great 
for two or three weeks during his last illness.—Near Briigg is the ruined 
Castle of Hapsburg, the cradle of the House of Austria. Near it, toft, (at 
Konigsfeldeu) Albert, the second emperor of this house, and son and suc¬ 
cessor of the great Rudolph, was assassinated by his nephew Duke John. 
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tumes, their broad straw hats, their wallets on their 
backs or heads, and staffs in their hands, they 
certainly came up to ray beau ideal of pilgrims; 
and served, by amusing the eye, in some measure 
to relieve the cheerless monotony which the wea¬ 
ther had given to a usually agreeable country. 
Among the number, but not numerous, there were 
some fine, interesting-looking girls, who (as suffer¬ 
ing beauty ever awakens a kind interest) came in 
for a larger share of pity than the rest. They 
were all miserably wet, and most of them proba¬ 
bly had no better lodging in prospect for the night 
than a stable or a hay-loft. 

On the following morning multitudes of these 
pilgrims were still wending their weary way through 
the picturesque and ill-paved streets of Rheinfel- 
den, and passing out at the ancient gateway and 
along the I'oad that leads to the hallowed fane of 
Our Lady of Einsiedeln. Meantime, perhaps, 
their fields and gardens in Alsatia lay half-tilled 
and neglected. 

In the evening I walked up to the Fortress, a 
structure founded as long ago as the eleventh cen¬ 
tury,—which was the abode and stronghold of the 
warlike Archbishops* of Salzburg during the trou- 

* The present Archbishop of Salzburg is a Sehwarzeiiberg; anil is a 
young, anil, it is said, a remarkably handsome man. 
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blous and insecure times of the Middle Ages. In 
these piping days of peace it is no longer an archi- 
episcopal residence, and is now only used as a 
barrack. This time-worn edifice (whose disman¬ 
tled chambers and dungeons of torture and despair 
I contented myself without exploring) looks sternly 
down from a rocky and commanding eminence 
behind the city, forming a part of the Mdnchsberg, 
(or monk’s mountain), and affording, like that, 
splendid views of the Alpine scenery around Salz¬ 
burg. The appearance of the mountains was this 
evening remarkably imposing: dark and mina¬ 
cious clouds rested on some of their summits, 
wlulst vapours more light and feathery floated half 
W'ay down their sides or near their feet. Some of 
the mountains had a sombre hue, and others more 
lofty and distant, as the clouds were slowly wafted 
from their tops, were seen capped with perennial 
snows. The plains which extended between the 
position I now occupied and the towering heights 
beyond, were vei’dant, woody, and dotted with 
cottages and with herds; and gave a credible pro¬ 
mise of abundance to the industrious husbandman. 
Salzburg I must not omit to mention as a princi¬ 
pal feature amongst the objects to be seen from 
this eminence; its position may hence be well 
observed, and an idea formed of the size of its 
churches and the general disposition of its build- 
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ings. The Salzach flows by amidst them, and 
winds far into the distance through a woody and 
fertile vale; 

Evening was gradually overshadowing the scene 
when I turned from its contemplation, and took 
my devious way down the declivity. In passing, 
I entered the Cathedral, where, to speak poetically, 
the sacred fire was burning dimly before the altar. 
Scarcely a worshipper was there, and, as I stalked 
alone across the pavement in the dim twilight, I 
was struck with the large dimensions and imposing 
aspect of the edifice. It is a modern structure 
built in the form of a Latin cross, and is sur¬ 
mounted by a handsome dome. 

On the morrow I revisited it, and saw two or 
three other churches. The Cathedral (whatever 
the “ crawling critics ” may say to the contrary) 
is really a very fine edifice: its interior architecture 
is in somewhat too flowery and decorative a style, 
but it is not overladen with paintings like many 
of the churches I have lately s?en, and there are 
few of those disgusting representations of bodily 
suffering which are so abundant elsewhere. I sat 
a long time to contemplate its majestic proportions, 
and wished I could have been present at the per¬ 
formance of high mass—to have heard music with 
its “ voluptuous swell” pealing through the lofty 
aisles. 
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The churches of Salzburg are numerous, and, 
like those of other towns where the Roman 
Catholic religion is professed, appeared to me 
quite out of proportion with the size of the place; 
several of them, too, are of veiy large dimensions. 

Salzburg is a curious old city with narrow, laby- 
rinthal streets, overlooked by lofty houses; and 
abounding with secluded alleys, sombre archways, 
and monastic passages. As in many other moun¬ 
tain towns, the streets are very badly paved—^with 
stones that are utterly regardless of the suffering 
they inflict on the feet of the weary pedestrian. 
Near the cathedral are several squares that are 
grass-grown, and look neglected, although they 
are adorned with two or three handsome fountains, 
one of which has four large sea-horses spouting 
water from their mouths and nostrils. It was fair¬ 
time ; and through these squares numerous stand¬ 
ings were now arranged, occupied by the venders of 
various commodities. 

To-day the weather was much more propitious 
than yesterday, and I sallied forth—to revel in the 
contemplation of Alpine grandeur, and watch the 
clouds hovering over and half-concealing the moun¬ 
tain tops. In the evening, on the promenade in the 
neighbourhood of the fortress, I walked for a con¬ 
siderable distance behind the King and Queen of 
Bavaria, the Empress Dowager of Austria, and their 
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suite. From their appearance and manners I had 
supposed them a party of ordinary gentlefolks, and 
it was only on observing that the soldiers, and all 
those they met, respectfully saluted them, that I 
enquired, and discovered, who they were. One or 
two of the gentlemen talked French volubly and 
loudly, and laughed with corresponding gaiety. 
At the bottom of the hill two carriages, one with 
six horses, and the other with four, awaited the 
royal and imperial party, whom I at length saw 
driven off. Of their countenances I was unable 
to obtain a sufficient view to attempt a delineation 
of them. 

On the following morning I endeavoured to enter 
the church of the University, which appeared to 
me the second in size, but, as yesterday, I found 
the doors closed. In a house opj)osite this church 
was born, in January, 1756, the great Mozart, 
whom the Italians were accustomed to designate 
“ quel mostro d’ingegno,”—that prodigy of genius. 
I looked into the church of St. Peter’s, which is 
one of considerable size, and adorned in the usual 
style, with paintings and gilding. The adjoining 
cemetery has received the dead of many a century, 
and displays many a quaint and curious monument: 
it contains the cell of St. Kupert, the first bishop 
of Salzburg; and is enclosed by a sepulchral arcade 
having monuments at the back, and protected in 
front with iron gratings. The graves of the less 
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distinguished dead are marked by wooden crosses, 
which answer to the tombstones of an English 
churchyard. Plants are placed beside some of the 
tombs, and blooming flowers smile amidst the 
gloom of the charnel-house. 

1 also visited the lofty gallery, or tunnel, cut in 
the solid rock of the Mbnchsberg, a bold work 
which, although much shorter, served to recall the 
Grotto of Pausilippo, and, with it, the delights of 
the voluptuous Pai thenopc ! It forms the approach 
to Salzburg on the Munich side, and at each end 
is a handsome entrance. Above that towards the 
town is the portrait in relief of the archbishop who 
caused the work to be executed, and over it are 
inscribed on the rock the appropi-iatc words—“ Te 
saxa locjuuntur.” I paced the gallery, and found 
its length a hundred and fifty paces. Close by, 
beside a fountain, is a weather-beaten statue of 
Bucephalus, and, on the wall behind it, are nume¬ 
rous paintings of horses in diflferent attitudes,— 
*in allusion probably to the neighbouring riding- 
house of the archbishops. 

I did not fail again to ascend the Monchsberg,— 
once more to gaze on the smiling plain and the 
frowning mountains. To him who 

" loves 

To seek the distant hills, and there converse 
With Nature,” 

this neighbourhood offers many attractions. 
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At one o’clock I quitted Salzburg for Munich in 
the briefpost-eilwagen (Anglic^, mail-coach) in 
company with three gentlemen,—one a Hanoverian 
who spoke German (of course), French, Italian, 
and a little English ; another a Hungarian who 
spoke German and French ;#ind the third a priest 
who said but little in any language, and seemed to 
possess but few ideas. The Hanoverian spoke 
with unfeigned regret of the death of King William, 
and the accession of Ernest Augustus to the throne 
of Hanover; and was enthusiastic in his praises of 
Italy, where he had lately sojourned, and of the 
beauties of Palermo, which he had quitted a short 
time before the cholera appeared there. He told 
me that thirty-two thousand persons, or about a 
fifth of the population of the Sicilian capital, had 
fallen beneath the pestilence. The horrors of such 
a frightful mortality must have appeared yet more 
horrible when contrasted with the delights of an 
elysium whose beauty has procured it such de¬ 
signations as the “ Golden Vale,” and the “ Pearl 
of Italy.” 

We left Salzburg by the remarkable gallery of 
which I have just spoken, and pursued our way as 
far as Traunstein mostly over rich, well-cultivated, 
and beautiful plains, bounded by fir-clad hills and 
lofty mountains. About an hour after our depar¬ 
ture we crossed the frontier and entered Bavaria, 
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and thus quitted a land of absolutism—once more 
to travel in a country in which the power of tlie 
monarch is (or is professed to be) limited by two 
chambers. As usual on these occasions, the exa¬ 
mination of passports and luggage detained us about 
half an hour. The habitations we passed on the 
way were like those I have before mentioned,— 
built principally of wood, and almost in the manner 
of those of Switzerland. We supped at Traunstein, 
and then continued our journey over a country that 
I cannot undertake to describe, as I only saw it by 
starlight, and in the intervals of sleep. The por¬ 
tion we passed over during the daylight of the 
morrow was not so agreeable as that of the pre¬ 
ceding day, consisting, as it did, of uninteresting 
plains darkened in some parts by extensive forests 
of firs. In proceeding we had increased our number 
of carriages, so that we entered the metropolis of 
Bavaria in a body—three or four wagens strong. 
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I TOOK up my abode at the Golden Stag, the best 
inn in the city, which was very full in consequence 
of the yearly national festival called the “ October 
Fest,” now about to take place. On inscribing 
my name in the Strangers’ Book, I was told it was 
unnecessary to mention my Hat, or profession, be¬ 
cause the English arc always well received at Mu¬ 
nich, but that the French, Germans of other states, 
and in short all other foreigners, are required to 
state their profession. I duly appreciated the com¬ 
pliment paid to my country, and the wisdom which 
dictates the encouragement of its citizens to visit 
and enrich the capital. 

The first thing I heard on going into the street 
was a fine martial band which preceded a number 
of Bavarian troops who had just been manoeuvring 
without the city. In this land of music you never 
need walk far to indulge your ears with soothing 
or animating strains. The general uniform of the 
troops is of a light blue colour scarcely stern 
enough to be in character with iron war, and the 
infantry wear a small helmet, the shape of which 
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might be improved upon. This <lress is much 
prettier than that worn by the Austrians, but my 
first impression on seeing the Bavarian military was 
that they looked like men playing at soldiers,—an 
impression afterwards removed. The officers arc 
generally fine men, and their uniforms handsome ; 
and I observed not a few whose persons sufficiently 
testified that they lived in a land of abundance. 

Munich aj)pears very dull after Vienna, as a 
great number of other places would do ; but there 
is perhaps no other- city in Europe which has of 
late years so rapidly improved and increased. 
The new parts of the town contain many sj)lcndid 
public buildings, some fine scprarcs, and several 
handsome streets, whilst the older portion is less 
attractive; and the streets, generally, are paved 
with pebbles which arc very painful to walk on. 
King Ludwig,* besides being a poet, is, as is well 


* The present suvereign sueceeileil his father Maximilian Joseph, the 
first King of Bavaria, in October 1825. Although in some respects so fund 
of improvement, and although at the head of a state with a so-callcd repre- 
senlativc constitution, he has shown himself very arbitrary in some of his 
public acts,—fur instance, in causing to be arrested (as he has dune on one 
or two occasions) a number of the members of the legislature who refused 
to vote for a favourite measure. In Bavaria, as in all the other slates 
of the Germanic Confederation, the press is fettered by a censorship. 
This varies iii severity in some degree in the different stales, but here it 
would appear to be rigorous. “No printing-press can be established without 
the previous sanction of the king. Piracy of books, as well as the sale of 
pirated works, is held to be a misdemeanor; and every bookseller, deahsr in 
antiquities, owner of a circulating library, printer, and head of a lithogra* 
phic establishment, is placed under tlie control of the local police in every 
town, and liable to he brought under judicial cognizance for any offence 
against the laws, morals, or the public safety.”— Pen. Cyc. Art. liaearia. 
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known, an enthusiastic admirer, and a munificent 
patron of the Fine Arts, and has a great passion for 
decorating his capital with handsome structures: 

I wished, as often as the day, that he had an equal 
one for paving its streets. Around one of the old 
squares are arcades resembling those of Berne 
and Chester, where articles of every description 
are displayed for sale. The edifices in its vicinity 
have a venerable and interesting air that reminds 
one of other days. Munich, however, in com¬ 
parison with many other German cities, has few 
historical associations of interest connected with 
it.—A History that lies open on the tabic, reminds 
me, indeed, that in the time of the Elector Max¬ 
imilian the First, it fell, like other towns of Bavaria, 
into the hands of “ the great, the generous, and 
the brave” Gustavus. 

The situation of this capital is by no means 
felicitous : it stands on a broad and uninteresting’ 
plain nearly sixteen hundred feet above the level 
of the ocean, and is consequently very cold. 
Although the autumn quarter had but just com¬ 
menced, the air, during a considerable portion of 
my stay, was chill and winterly. The population 
including the environs is about ninety-five thou¬ 
sand. 

In the morning I visited the Glyptothek, the 
large and handsome building devoted to sculpture, 
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erected by the present sovereign, and occupying 
an open and agreeable situation without the city. 
It is built, after designs by the distinguished archi¬ 
tect, Leo Von Klenze, round a quadrangular court, 
and is entered by a noble portico of twelve Ionic 
columns. I spent an hour or two in its splendid 
apartments, in looking at the numerous and valu¬ 
able specimens of ancient sculpture which they 
contain. The floors are paved with various mar¬ 
bles, and the walls adorned with beautiful ara¬ 
besques and other ornaments appropriate to the con¬ 
tents of the several rooms. Of the twelve apart¬ 
ments through which the visitor passes successively, 
the first is devoted to Egyptian sculptures ; the 
second is the Salle des Incunahles ; and the third 
contains the sculptures that adorned the Panhelle- 
niuin of ./Egina, commonly known as the ^Egina 
Marbles,—specimens of a somewhat early period 
of Grecian art which are certainly more interesting 
and more celebrated than they are beautiful. But 
enough,—I should not only wear out my pen but, 
what is more important, the reader’s patience, if 
I persisted in enumerating the contents of all. 
Besides, Munich is on one of the beaten roads of 
English tourists coming from Italy and the Tyrol, 
who have often described not only the city but its 
institutions and its galleries of art. 

Among the objects which most arrested my 
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attention was the Sleeping Satyr, or Barberini 
Faun, in the fifth hall,—a faithful representation 
of repose. This statue is considered one of the 
greatest wonders of Grecian art, and may, perhaps, 
have been produced by the chisel of Praxiteles: 
it is supposed to have adorned the Mausoleum of 
Adrian at Rome, for the embellishment of which 
that emperor procured from Greece the most 
admired master-pieces. ‘ There is reason to believe 
(says the Prcnch catalogue) that in 537, when the 
Greeks under Belisarius defended themselves in 
this mausoleum against the Goths, this statue was 
precipitated on the assailants as an object of 
defence; at all events, it is certain that it was 
found in a very mutilated state in the fifteenth 
century at the Fort St. Angelo, and purchased by 
the house of Barberini.’ 

Another remarkable ancient statue is one (in the 
sixth room) in the attitude of prayer, which is 
styled Ilioneus, being supposed to represent the 
last son of Niobe. It has lost its head and arms, 
but such is the beauty of the figure, and the excel¬ 
lence of its execution, that it attracts more atten¬ 
tion than most of the perfect sculptures: like 
the Sleeping Satyr, it is formed of Parian marble. 

The tenth room, styled the Hall of the Romans, 
is the largest and most magnificent apartment of 
the whole suite, containing statues and busts of 
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Roman emperors and other personages to whom 
history and fiction have given an interest; also 
some handsome vases and candelabras. In the 
twelfth saloon, which is appropriated to modern 
sculpture, is a beautiful Venus by Canova, like 
that in the boudoir of the Palazzo Pitti at Florence, 
and several statues and busts, chiefly of Carrara 
marble, by Canova, Thorwaldscn, Rauch, Schadow, 
and other eminent sculptors. 

On quitting this rich repository of breathing 
marble, I walked to the plain behind, on which the 
soldiers were exercising. There were about three 
thousand, and a great number of persons had 
assembled to witness their evolutions. At the con¬ 
clusion of the parade, I walked back to Munich 
keeping step to one of their excellent bands, of 
which there were three or four. In returning, the 
troops passed through one of the broadest and 
finest new streets, where their considerable num¬ 
ber, handsome uniforms, and inspiriting music 
combined to produce an imposing tout-ensemble. 

At the table d’hbte, besides a number of English 
people, I met my late fellow-traveller, the Hano¬ 
verian, with whom I afterwards took an excursion 
to the royal palace and gardens of Nymphenburg, 
in one of the open carriages which ply here as 
hackney-coaches. Nymphenburg is situated about 
half an hour’s ride from the city, and the route to 
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it lies over a level country and through an avenue 
of trees. The palace is an edifice of considerable 
extent, containing some paintings which we had 
not time this afternoon to inspect. There are two 
fine fountains, one in front of, and the other 
behind, the building,—one ascending, according to 
the guide, to the height of eighty feet, and the 
other to seventy-two. The gardens at the back 
are delightful,—adorned with ponds, and contain¬ 
ing several large conservatories, through which we 
walked:—among the plants which attracted our 
attention were some huge aloes, and fine specimens 
of the fan-tail palm. Our guide was acting as 
sentinel at the gate of the palace when we arrived, 
but soon exchanged his military for his bourgeois 
dress, and resigned his musket into other hands 
for the purpose of accompanying us. We were 
conducted in the first place to the Hermitage of 
Prince Maximilian, which served him, we were 
told, as a retreat for six months. Here are to be 
seen the earthenware, &c. used by the prince, some 
Sicilian china said to be three hundred years old, 
and numerous prints, which are affixed to the walls. 
One of these is an English picture represent¬ 
ing St. Anthony’s Temptations, a favourite sub¬ 
ject of the early engravers, and appropriate 
enough in the cell of a solitaire. A part of the 
building is occupied by a little chapel surrounded 
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by shell-work, and containing a crucifix made by 
the prince’s own hands. At a considerable dis¬ 
tance from the Hermitage is a beautiful pond 
abounding with sw'ans and wild-ducks, and adorned 
by a pretty temple erected on its shore. Near it 
is a cool nook furnished with a seat and embov^ered 
in trees, occasionally resorted to by his Bavarian 
Majesty,—opposite w’hich is a miniature cascade, 
and statues of a goat and satyr. 

Not the least interesting objects in the grounds 
of Nymphenburg are ivfo beavers that have long 
dwelt in wooden houses, with little ponds adjoin¬ 
ing, in which they amuse themselves, as well as 
they can, by paddling about. One of these animals 
is from the Danube, and the other from the Isar, 
the river which flows by Munich. The younger of 
the two was about three months old when brought 
hither thirty-three years ago ; and the other has 
lived here thirty-six years, and is supposed to be 
nearly half a century old. They have just the 
appearance of gigantic rats with trowel-like tails, 
which, by the way, serve these sagacious animals 
in their wild state as implements not only for mix¬ 
ing and tempering their mortar but for conveying 
it. The strength of their teeth is amazing: one 
of them presently bit a stick in two about the size 
of one’s thumb, and it had almost the appearance 
of having been cut with a knife. There was ano- 
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ther piece of wood nearly as large as a man’s arm, 
wliicli the woman who attended us assured me had 
been bitten in two at five bites. These animals are 
very fond of bread, and of the bark of the willow, 
which they are very skilful in stripping from the 
branches. 

In returning to Munich we passed through the 
Hirschgarten, a park deriving its name from the 
number of stags it contains, and which, besides its 
numerous red and fallow deer, abounds with hares, 
pheasants, and other game. 

I concluded the evening at the Circus Olympicus, 
where there was a display of horsemanship,—not 
such, however, as would bear a comparison with 
Astley’s. One of the horses was a very knowing 
creature, and sat down on his haunches like a cat 
to take his supper at a table. There was a little 
girl who had a wonderful flexibility of limb, and 
assumed a great variety of attitudes which, although 
much applauded by the audience, were unnatural, 
and therefore to me disgusting. I was more 
pleased with the performances of one of the young 
men, whose agility was certainly surprising. He 
acted the part of Hercules, a character for which 
his sinewy limbs and excellent figure well adapted 
him. On the seat before me sat three ladies ac¬ 
companied by a gentleman (all evidently of re¬ 
spectable station), with whom it was pretty obvious 
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from their manner, that, although ian entire stran¬ 
ger, I might have easily formed an acquaintance. 
This circumstance tended to confirm the opinion I 
had long since formed of the social, kindly, and 
unsuspecting character of the Germans. A citizen 
of Munich, who sat beside me, favoured me with a 
series of observations on the performances in his 
own language, and afterwards, when he found I 
was not an fait at German, proved that he could 
translate his remarks into French, Italian, and even 
English. 

The first of October was Sunday, and I went to 
the Cathedral, which is a large brick-built struc¬ 
ture with two lofty towers surmounted by domes, 
and which is of course appropriated to the Catholic 
worship. A part of the music consisted of very 
loud horns which seemed to me better fitted for a 
camp than a church. The congregation was very 
numerous, and there were several persons of dis¬ 
tinction present, whose equipages awaited them at 
the door. Among those I saw driven off were 
some of the dignitaries of the church, one or two 
of whom I thought somewhat unprepossessing in 
their appearance. I afterwards visited two other 
churches, of which there are several at Munich 
largff arid handsome: there are three or four either 
just completed Or in the course of constructibifi,: 
and all of these are remarkable for architectural : 
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beauty and elegance of decoration.—On the first 
of October, three years ago, I was differently occu¬ 
pied : it was pleasing to recall that on that day 1 
had rowed across the pretty lake of Zug, whose 
woody shores, tinted by autumn, were mirrored in 
its tranquil and translucent waters. I wished my¬ 
self again there, for, although I enjoy the city and 
its changeful scenes, it is amidst the sublimities 
and beauties of nature that I peculiarly delight to 
wander. 

To return from the past to the present.—On 
this day the October Fetes commenced with horse¬ 
races on the Prater just without the town, at 
which nearly all Miinchen* was present. The race 
took place between two and three o’clock ; and 
(as I am not a dilettante in this kind of sport, and 
think, moreover, that even if mass is concluded, 
Sunday is far from being the most fitting time for 
it) I was not on the ground till near the latter hour, 
when “ all the world” had arrived. The number 
of horses (which were rather a rtmed lot) was 
considerable, but one light-footed animal ran, as a 
Frenchman would say, vite comme tons les diables, 
and left all his competitors far in the rear. Most 
of the jockeys, from whst I saw of them over a 
thousqpd heads, appeared to be dressed much in 

.^ itbe Wadef u probably already aware thaj^ Munchen u tlM Gen^, 
wad Monaeo'the Italian, name of Mouicit. 
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the English style, and the arrangements to have a 
considerable resemblance to those adopted on 
similar occasions in England. The starting, how¬ 
ever, as I was afterwards informed by one who saw 
it, was very oddly and somewhat unfairly managed: 
a gate was suddenly thrown open, and the whole 
herd were driven out like so many cows or sheep. 
The scene was, naturally, an animated one, and 
was rendered brilliant also by the number of mili¬ 
tary, and variety of costume. 

I may here observe that the October Fest, as it 
is called, resembles in one respect our agricultural 
exhibitions in England, its original object having 
been the encouragement of agriculture by distri¬ 
buting prizes for the best farm productions of dif¬ 
ferent kinds. The country people from the sur¬ 
rounding districts now congregate at Munich; and, 
from the diversity of their dress and appearance, 
are to the stranger objects no less interesting than 
the fat cattle that they bring to the show. 

The next morning I visited the Pinakothek, a 
spacious and handsome edifice designed, as well as 
the Glyptothek, by Klenze (the favourite attist and 
companion of the. kin^, and containing a magni¬ 
ficent Collection of magnificent paintings. . In this 
“national gallery*' of Bavaria the amateur^may 
linger long to contemplate the production# of. the 
most renowned old Geitnan masters^ of’|lubens, 
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Van Dyk, and Rembrandt; of Raphael, Titian, 
Caravaggio, Guercino, Carlo Dolce; and in short 
of countless other artists of well-known names;— 
but of all which I saw during an inspection of two 
or three hours, those which it gave me the greatest 
pleasure to dwell on were some groups of poor 
children by Murillo 1 Seldom have I seen paint¬ 
ings which appeared to me so true to nature as 
these, and the expression of countenance so true to 
the subject. The subjects are the rudely and half- 
dressed children of sunny Spain—“ the beauteous 
land of minstrelsy and wine”—on whose grapes 
and melons some of the little dusky urchins are 
occupied in feasting. These paintings, like many 
of the others, well deserve a particular description, 
but, as I omitted to write one at the time, I shall 
not venture to give one from recollection. Perhaps 
the omission is a fortunate one, as descriptions of 
paintings, unless given by an able pen, are seldom 
interesting: good pictures must be seen, as beau¬ 
tiful music must be heard, to be justly appreciated. 

The large paintings by Rubens which once 
adorned the celebrated gallery of Dusseldorf, are 
some of the most conspicuous here; and among 
the most striking performances of this prince of 
Flemish painters are “the Fallen Angels” and 
“ the Last Judgment,” the former of which has 
been highly eulogized by Sir Joshua Reynolds, who 
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pronounced it one of the greatest works of art that 
genius has ever produced. Amongst the gems of 
the collection are some excellent portraits by Van 
Dyk, including some of the heroes of the Thirty 
Years’ War,—the illustrious Gustavus and his two 
renowned opponents Tilly and Wallenstein. Pap- 
penheim with his hundred scars, who was as great, 
and perhaps a greater, hero than either of the two 
latter, 1 do not remember to have observed among 
this martial company.* 

In consequence of its being holiday time, a large 
portion of the gallery was thrown entirely open to 
the public,—to the peasant as well as to the noble; 
but the small cabinets at the side, containing some 
of the choicest pictures, were locked up, and admit¬ 
tance to them forbidden. These 1 saw on a subse¬ 
quent day: they are well filled with small paintings, 
many of which are by the first masters. 

After dinner 1 walked down to the scene of the 
fSte,—the prater or meadow, which maybe described 
as a plain with a soft carpeting of grass. The 
amusements consisted of swings, one or two paltry 
shows, a round-about, skittles, and shooting at a 

* " It was a common saying wi& Gustavus, that Tilly was an oM corporal, 
Wallenstein a nuuUhan, but Pappenheim a toldier; and that he feared no 
general belonging to the enemy, excepting this Babtfri, oit dcatrieSius 
d^ormem, asWassenheig translates it; for Pappenheim carried on his 
body the marlu of a hundred wounds, though at tiiat time .(a year or two 
before his death), being of the same age with Gustavus, he had entered’only 
into his thirty-seyenth year."—iicrte. History of Gustavus. 
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mark with rifles, in which last considerable skill 
was displayed. The marks were of diflerent kinds, 
but the most distinguished of all was a iar^ 
wooden stag which was made to mo\re quickly past 
an opening in an artificial forest. A small mark 
was placed in the centre of the object, and he who 
could send his ball through this, as it passed, dis¬ 
played the greatest skill, was the most highly ho¬ 
noured, and, what is more, received the highest 
prize. By an ingenious contrivance, the stag was 
made to fall when his side was pierced, through the 
mark, by the deadly bullet. 

By far the most general amusements, however, 
were drinking beer and smoking tobacco in the 
booths,—amusements not much recommended by 
their intellectuality. There was but little music 
and no dancing, and certainly much less fun than 
is to be seen every Sunday afternoon in the Prater 
at Vienna. The fete has much of the character of 
an Easter scene in England, but there is less ap¬ 
pearance of excess, whilst a respectability is given 
to it by the presence of many of the upper classes 
who come to look on.—-Munich, it may be remarked 
en passant, is said to be a very dissipated city, and 
doubtless it has not obtained this reputation alto¬ 
gether without reason. 

After threading my way through the motley 
multitude, I seated myself in an «levated position 
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beneath the spacious wooden stand that had been 
erected for the spectators of the races, on a ridge 
affording a full view of the course and the scene 
of festivity. Here I sipped coffee, smoked like 
my neighbours, and lingered till about a quarter 
past six, when it had become almost dark, and the 
company were thinning out. The beer was now 
in some instances taking effect: songs resounded 
here and there from the booths, and several of the 
men whom I met were unable to pursue a perfectly 
direct line of march. The girl who brought me 
my coffee, was very neatly dressejd, and had one 
of the national head-dresses, made of silver tissue. 
I took the opportunity of asking her what it was 
called,—when she smiled, and seemed not a little 
surprised at my ignorance, which, however, I 
accounted for by telling her I was an Englander. 
Amidst the surprise and explanation the name 
escaped me. 

These head-dresses are little pads placed com¬ 
pletely on the crown of the head, and having two 
points projecting behind, which have been com¬ 
pared to a swallow’s tail. Most of them are 
covered with silver, and some mth gold, tissue; 
and their cost varies; I am told, from three to eight 
or nine pounds sterling! They are worn by the 
peasant-women and by the bourgeoises, and of the 
latter you may see very lady-like women adorned 
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with them. After all, they have an unmeaning 
look, as they are two small to afford protection to 
the head. The King, however, admires these 
national head-dresses very much, and is unwilling 
that they should get into disuse. 

In the evening I entered a caf6, if such that 
house may be called in which the principal Tefresh- 
ment sold is beer,—a beverage, by the by, for 
which Bavaria is justly celebrated. This establish¬ 
ment affords the attraction of a billiard-table, is 
much frequented by military officers, and is often 
so thronged with visitors that it is difficult to find 
a seat. These are attended by two smiling hand¬ 
maids named Fanny and Therese, who are on very 
good terms with their jocund guests, and, when 
they bid them “ Qute nacht,*’ seldom fail kindly to 
add “ 8chlafen aie wohl.” Near me, on this occa¬ 
sion, sat two of the oddest little beings I ever 
saw,—dwarfs and scarcely higher than the table. 
The more remarkable of them was overshadowed 
by a luxuriant crop of hair so long that it spread 
over his shoulders, wore a pair of fierce mustachios, 
smoked a huge pipe, and, it is needless to add, 
looked a complete original: the other also smoked, 
but less distinguished by eccentricity of tour- 
nt^f4 It was amusing to hear these little fellows 
e^yersing and delivering their opinions with all 
J^e dignity of the most gigantic Specimens of the 
genus homo.” 
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The house in which I saw these men in minia- 
tare is situated in the Bazaar,—an arcade facing 
the Court Garden, containing numerous shops, 
caf&s, and restaurants, and adorned with fresco 
paintings illustrative of the history of Bavaria, 
and numerous others of interesting scenes in Italy, 
Sicily, Greece, &c. These paintings are the work 
of modem German artists, on whom their execu¬ 
tion certainly reflects credit. ' 

The Court Garden, just alluded to, is a some¬ 
what sombre promenade occupying a square piece 
of ground, and is shaded by trees and furnished 
with seats. Not far from it is the English Garden, 
a delightful park laid out d VAnglaise with winding 
drives and walks, watered by a branch of the blue 
Isar, and interspersed with groves and clumps of 
various trees, between which verdant lawns extend, 
that refresh the eye with their emerald green. 

At the dinner table, the next day, I sat beside 
an intelligent Englishman who varied the scene by 
transporting those around him in imagination to 
Russia, where he had passed a year or two. He 
described a winter residence in that country as 
very agreeable: although the weather is extremely 
cold, it usually remains dry and clear, and the 
sun shines brightly. The cold is thus but little 
felt during the day, but at night it is intolerably 
piercing. The breaking up of the frost he described 

L L 
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as very disagreeable, and said that the snoW; fall¬ 
ing from the roofs of the houses, sometimes knocks 
down persons, and even horses, as they pass in 
the streets. 

In the afternoon 1 visited the apartments of the 
New Royal Palace, an edifice constructed by Klenze 
in imitation of the Palazzo Pitti at Florence. 
They are decorated in a manner that pleases me 
bxtremely, and their walls are chiefly painted in 
fresco and encaustic, in a style that served imme¬ 
diately to recall to me the houses of Pompeii, 
(whose ornaments indeed served in this case as a 
model), and to awaken many an interesting recol¬ 
lection. The subjects of the paintings in some of 
the rooms are taken from Grecian poetry and story, 
and in others from the works of the most eminent 
poets of Germany, or the songs of her ancient 
minstrels. The apartment in which the king’s 
throne stands, has an exceedingly elegant and 
chaste appearance, being decorated with gold on a 
ground of white. The floors are formed of differ¬ 
ent kinds of wood fancifully and ornamentally laid 
down in patterns. In short;, much good taste is 
displayed in the execution of the whole. There 
are two rooms on th^ grouiid^floor whose walls are 
ornamented with large and magnificent paintings 
"in fresco, the Subjects of which are from the 
ancient e{nc‘Lay of the Nihelfinpn ; and theie 
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are« 1 believe, four others to be adorned in the 
same style. The painter, who is named Schnorr, 
is a celebrated artist resident at Munich. Although 
the King resides in this palace, he liberally throws 
it open to the public at certain hours (one, three, 
and half-past four), when a person is in attendance 
to conduct visitors through the numerous apart¬ 
ments. 

The old palace, which is adjacent to the neif^ 
is with equal liberality opened to the public^ and 
is famished with paintings,—^principally family 
portraits, the works more likely to interest the 
traveller, which once adorned, it, having been 
removed to the Pinakothek. This palace was 
erected by the Elector Maximilian the First, by 
whom it was .commenced at the conclusion of the 
sixteenth century, and who, as history informs us, 
embellished it with pictures, executed by the most 
distinguished Flemish and Italian masters. Of 
these, Gustavus Adolphus, when he^entered 
Munich as a conqueror in 1632, did not, it is amd, 
remove a. single painting; Napoleon, similarly 
circumstanced, would, probably, have displayed 
■less self-demal. . , : 

King Louis was at this time at the Teg^ See, 
or Lake of Tegern, where the late king, Maximilian 
Joseph, converted an ancient abbey, remarkable 
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for its romantic situation, into a delightful summer 
residence.—His Majesty’s chapel attached to the 
Munich palace well deserves a visit: it is fitted up 
with great taste, and is resplendent with gold and 
silver, precious stones and marbles. 

Soon after my arrival at Munich I witnessed the 
performance of a very pretty opera in the “ Royal 
Court and National Theatre.” Its nanje I did not 
distinctly under-stand, but it afforded excellent 
music, vocal and instrumental, and pretty group¬ 
ings of shepherds and shepherdesses. The scenery 
too was very well managed. Another evening the 
opera of Norma was performed,—a representation 
in which love and the “ green-eyed monster” figure 
as reigning passions—in short a somewhat triste 
aft'air. Robert le Diable (^Robert der TeufelJ was 
presented on a third evening in first-rate style, with 
the assistance of appropriate scenery and well- 
managed illusions. The theatre is a very hand¬ 
some structure forming one side of Maximilian 
Joseph’s Place, of which the new palace forms a 
second side, and the new post-ofiice a third. It 
has a noble Corinthian portico under which the 
carriages are driven, and which is a great advan¬ 
tage as a protection in stormy weather, especially 
in a city whose situation is so exposed as that of 
Munich. The interior decorations of this theatre 
are some of the best I ever saw, and are extremely 
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handsome without being tawdry or over-showy. A 
seat in the spacious pit costs only Is. 4d.; and this 
is perhaps the best place of all lor a passing stran¬ 
ger who visits the theatre as much with the object 
of observing the company as of witnessing the per¬ 
formance. 

* * * Yesterday the Queen of Saxony passed 
through Munich, and visited the Pinakothek; and 
last night the Duke and Duchess of Darmstadt 
lodged at the Golden Stag. In accordance with 
the early habits of the country, they were olF again 
this morning about half-past eight, when many of 
the English visitors were still locked in the arms 
of Morpheus. 

To-day I walked through the Botanical Gar¬ 
den, which appears well arranged, and is laid out 
on a level piece of ground of considerable extent. 
The conservatories, which resemble those of Nym- 
phenburg, are also tolerably extensive, and contain 
many large and interesting specimens of rare 
exotics.—In the afternoon the scene of the fdte 
was more animated than usual, in conse(|Ucnce of 
the weather being more genial and summer-like 
than it has been for two or three preceding days. 
Many of the heau monde drove thither in handsome 
carriages, and, having descended from them, pro¬ 
menaded on the grassy carpet amidst the booths, 
giving an air of respectability as well as gaiety to 
the fair-like scene. 
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In the morning 1 spent an hour or two in the 
picture gallery of the young Duke of Leuchten- 
bcrg,* who is, I am told, very popular at Munich, 
and who is well known as the son of the gallant 
Prince Eugene Beauharnois, viceroy of the king¬ 
dom of Italy under Bonaparte. The collection of 
paintings, though small, is very choice, and contains 
the productions of Italian, Spanish, Flemish, and 
French masters. Amongst the few beautiful speci¬ 
mens of sculpture which contribute to adorn the 
rooms, are C'anova’s far-famed group of the Three 
Graces, and his Kneeling Magdalene. The gal¬ 
lery is thrown open to the public on Thursdays 
from ten to twelve o’clock. 

At mine host’s table, I met a German, who, 
after watching me awhile with a scrutinizing eye, 
said he had seen me before, and concluded at last 
that it must have been at Lausanne in the summer 
of 1834. He possessed a more retentive memory, 
or a more observant eye, than myself, since I tried 
in vain to recognise his features. The number of 
persons, ladies and gentlemen, at the table d’h6te 
to-day was fifty-five, thirty of whom were English, 
r heartily wished all the latter, with the exception 
of the one or two agreeable men with whom I 


* About to marry, it is said, the Grand Duchess Mary of Kussiu. 

His father, Eugene Beauharnois, who rccciycil the title of Duke ( 
i.euchtenberg, died at Munich in February 1824, at the age of forty-five. 
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chatted, in their own dear countrj'^:—f seldom see 
swarms of wealthy English in a foreign land with¬ 
out also beholding a vision of Ireland with its evils 
of absenteeism, its millions of uncultivated acres, 
and its half-naked peasantry. 

Beside ray recognito sat an Englishman with 
whom he was acquainted, and who prol'essed him¬ 
self somewhat of a connoisseur in the arts. My 
countryman told me that a Virgin and Child I had 
seen at the Duke of Lcuchtenherg’s, and which is 
generally a great object of attention with strangers, 
is not so good as they suppose it to be. Like 
schoolboys at play, full-grown men and w'omcn are 
apt, it is true, iu matters of this sort, to follow the 
leader. 'Phe painting in question is attributed to 
Murillo, but my acquaintance says he does not be¬ 
lieve it to be his, and adds that he thinks it is the 
production of a female hand. For myself, who 
have no pretensions to connoisseurship,—I cer¬ 
tainly should never have guessed it to be a Murillo, 
the colouring being, to my eye, much more like 
that of Carlo Dolce. 

The Glyptothek, according to my new friend, 
is constructed iu good taste, but the Pinakothek 
not entirely so. The Theatre he admires, but the 
New Palace, he says (and I think Justly), is built 
in too prison-like a style for the present peaceful 
age. Its interior decorations, however, he consi- 
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ders in excellent taste ; an opinion which may 
certainly be extended to those of the theatre. The 
taste of giving such unpronounceable names as the 
above to the national galleries of sculpture and 
painting was very gravely called in question by 
another of my compatriots who was no friend to 
hard words.—So much for the “ cant of criticism,” 
and so much for a city which may justly be called 
the principal seat of the arts in Germany. 
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JOURNEY TO AUGSBURG.—STUITGARD. 

On the sixth of October, after another visit to 
the Pinakothek, I quitted the Bavarian ca])ital,— 
with regret, as I had done with nearly all the cities 
of Gei-many. Singidarly enough, I met in the 
court-yard of the diligence-office, my friend the 
Hanoverian with whom I had arrived from Salz¬ 
burg, and who was about to q\ut Munich almost at 
the sanie moment as myself, not however for Stutt- 
gard, which was my destination, but for Nurem¬ 
berg. Amongst my fellow-travellers at present 
was a young gentleman from a sister county, whom, 
from his cap, his blouse, his lip concealed beneath 
an auburn moustache, and his general appearance, 
I had set down with certainty for a German, and 
who with equal certainty had in petto pronounced 
me an Italian. He had been residing a consider¬ 
able time at Vienna, and, as he spoke German with 
facility, was kind enough to act sometimes as my 
interpreter. At Augsburg we took up another 
compatriot—a gentleman from London; and with 
these two (new and pleasant) companions I had the 
satisfaction of journeying on several days. 


M .M 
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The hust-nanied of my fellow-travellers had, when 
he joined us, just visited Nuremberg, which lie 
described as a most interesting specimen of an old 
free Imperial City. More fortunate than many 
other towns of Germany, it has escaped (despite 
its critical position during the Thirty Years’ War) 
the destructive fury of battles and sieges ; and its 
edifices, botli public and private, constmeted in the 
fashion of other days, stand almost uninjured after 
the lapse of several centuries. Nuremberg how¬ 
ever is no longer what it was;—this flourishing 
emporium of the Middle Ages, the cradle ol' arts 
and inventions,—deserted by its commerce—has 
fallen from its high and palmy state. The descrip¬ 
tion I now heard of this once thriving, and still 
interesting, place, made me regret that I had not 
included it in mv line of route. 

The country over which we passed to Augsburg 
is flat, hedgcless, and uninteresting, and that 
ancient city occupies a position scarcely more 
varied from the character of a plain than Munich. 
It was seven o’clock when we took our way through 
its narrow and irregular streets, which were already 
wrapped in the sable robe of night. Augsburg, 
like Nuremberg, reached the acme of its prosperity 
as a free Imperial City during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, and, like that venerable city, 
has fallen from its former splendour and importance. 
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Its population, which amounted at the close of the 
latter century to eighty thousand, lias dwindled to 
less than half of that number, or about thirty-seven 
thousand. 

It was described to me as a tolerably pleasant 
place, with numerous objects of interest for the 
lover of quaint splendour and adornment. Among 
them were mentioned the Cathedral, erected in the 
fifteenth century on the site of an ancient Basilica ; 
the handsome town-house with its large and im¬ 
posing “ golden hall” ; and several curious foun¬ 
tains, relics of past magnificence. Tlie first of these 
buildings was described to me by a fellow-traveller 
(a humorous and energetic old Frenchman) as a 
Cothic structure interesting from its anticpiity and 
its door of time-defying brass, but overloaded with 
horrors and gilding. The paintings, too, (most of 
them from Scripture history) with which many of 
the old house-fronts are adorned, were enumerated 
among the objects that catch the eye of the curious 
stranger as he takes his way in{|uiringly through 
the streets of Augsburg. 

A large fair was at present taking place here, 
and we passed close to the wooden booths of the 
dealers, which were deserted for the day. It was 
not surprising to find these symptoms of traffic in 
a city which, from its position, and its facilities of 
communication, has long been one of the central 
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points of German commerce. The name of Augs¬ 
burg is familiar to the readers of ecclesiastical his¬ 
tory from its famous Lutheran Confession —pre¬ 
sented to the Emperor Charles the Fifth in June 
1530, and to the devourers of our daily histories 
from the scraps of intelligence they constantly see 
extracted from its Gazette: this is one of the prin¬ 
cipal, and most generally read, newspapers of 
Germany, where it is known by the name of the 
Allgemcine Zeitung, or Universal Gazette. It is 
sui)plied with information by correspondents from 
all parts of Eiirope, and is a publication whose 
excellence is acknowledged. 

At nine o’clock, after having administered im¬ 
partial (or perhaps partial) justice to every thing 
that made its appearance on the supper-table, we 
turned our backs on Augsburg, and set our faces 
towards Stuttgard. I saw of course but little of 
the country we passed over during the night, but 
I believe I lost little by the obscurity. About 
seven in the morning we reached Ulm, once a free 
Imperial and flourishing, but now a remarkably 
dull, town, to whose name the surrender of the 
incompetent Mack to the imperious Napoleon, in 
1805, has given some historical interest. On the 
17th of October in that year. Mack, with more 
than twenty thousand Austrians, and all his artil¬ 
lery, surrendered here without fighting; and four 
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weeks afterwards the victorious bands of France 
entered the capital of the Empeior Francis. 

The short time not occupied in breakfasting was 
devoted by my two countrymen and myself to a 
hasty glance at the cathedral, which is chiefly con¬ 
structed of brick. This cathedral is one of the 
finest Gothic churches in Germany, and its tower 
is a fine, but unfinished, structure, commanding an 
interesting view. Unfortunately, we had not time 
enough either to enter the one or to ascend the 
other. 

At tlie entrance of Ulra w'e passed the frontier 
of Bavaria and entered Wiii’temberg; and here I 
encountered an old and much-admired fellow- 
traveller that I had left at Linz. This old acejuaint- 
ance was no other than the Danube which (even 
here a majestic stream) forms the boundary 
between the two kingdoms. The navigation of 
this noble river is, it is said, practicable all the 
way hence to Vienna by steam-boats of shallow 
construction, which may possibly ere long be 
established throughout this portion of its course. 
If steamers and railways continue to advance as 
rapidly as they have lately done, writing tours will 
soon be out of the question; every one, great and 
small, will be hurrying hither and thither to make 
observations for himself. 

On leaving Ulm we ascended a high eminence 
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which separates the tributary waters of the Rhine 
from those of the Danube,—the rain which falls 
on one side of it running towards the German 
Ocean, that on the other—towards the Black Sea. 
In this neighbourhood, and as we proceeded to 
Stuttgard, I observed the peasantry wore the same 
primitive-looking cocked hat that I had observed 
some years before in the vicinity of Baden-Baden. 

For a considerable distance after quitting Ulm, 
the scenery was uninteresting, but it improved 
very much on approaching the little town of Geis- 
lingcn : stately hills clothed with woods, variegated 
with the golden tints of autumn, now rose at the 
road-side, and the scenery about this place remind¬ 
ed me of that in the neighbourhood of Matlock, 
Derbyshire. Here and there a feudal tower 
frowned forbiddingly from the heights above. At 
Geislingen a number of women besieged our 
vehicle for the purpose of selling to its occupants 
sundry fancy objects in bone, which are manufac¬ 
tured here in great variety, and sold at a very 
moderate price. 

Our route hence to Stuttgard lay over a very 
agreeable country, varied in surface, and rich in 
those productions that gladden and support exist¬ 
ence. The hills were occupied with vineyards, and 
in the valleys were orchards, past;ures, and planta¬ 
tions of Indian coin. The Neckar flowed near our 
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road for a considerable part of the way, and formed 
a very pretty object overlooked by lofty eminences 
arrayed in a leafy covering of trees and vines. We 
dined about mid-day at Gbppingen, a town of five 
thousand inhabitants; and entered the capital of 
the kingdom of Wiirtemberg a little before seven 
in the evening. 
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The morrow 1 spent with my fellow-travellers at 
Stuttgard, which, although a very agreeable place 
for a short stay, would, I think, be dull as a per¬ 
manent residence, unless indeed you had frequent 
recourse to the heart-gladdening produce of the 
surrounding hills. These eminences are covered 
with vineyards, and the grapes are so abundant that 
some one has facetiously remarked that, if they 
were left ungathered, Stuttgard would be over¬ 
whelmed by a deluge of wine. 

In the morning, it being Sunday, we went to the 
Cathedral, in which the Protestant service is per¬ 
formed, in accordance with the religious profession 
of the majority of the inhabitants. It has much 
the air of a Scotch kirk, but the vocal music was 
assisted by instrumental, partly by trumpets, which 
had a somewhat harsh and discordant sound. Ac¬ 
cording to the custom which prevailed in the early 
ages of the church, the ladies and gentlemen occu¬ 
pied separate places, the former,, in this instance, 
sitting in pews on the ground floor, and the latter 
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ill Uio ii;allcrv. A^ strangers, unint’orined of the 
means of ascending to the gallery, one of iny com- 
[lanions ami I took onr station below amongst the 
ladies. (“ Where ignorance is liliss, ’tis folly to 
lie wise.”) A nniuher of small paintings are placed 
around in front of the gallery, and at one extremity 
of the church \v(; found, after the congregation had 
departed, a I'ange of mommicntal statues of the 
Dukes of Wiirtemherg. 

From the church wo went to the Iloyal Palace, 
which is an extensive and lianiisomi^ edifice, facing 
a broad parade, and spacious enough for a much 
iiirger kingdom than AViirtemherg, whose whole 
population scarcely exceeds that of the Fnglish 
metropolis. It is distinguished by a huge gilded 
crown placed above the entiancc, .which gives it 
somewhat the air of a vast hotel with a crown of 
corresponding magnitude for its sign. We walked 
through a great number of its apartments, which 
are furnished as befits a palace, and adorned with 
paintings, with Golielin tapestry, and with statues 
several of wdiich are from the master hands of 
Canova and Dannecker. Among the apartments 
devoted to the reception of strangers we saw one 
which, like many rooms of Continental palace.s, 
had been occupied by Napoleon. 1'hc ball and 
dining rooms are spacious and commodious, and 
the hall of the throne is fitted up. as well as tiio 
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adjoining apartments, with remarkable richness and 
elegance. The Royal Family were in the palace at 
the time ol' our visit. 

The studio of Dannecker faces the same fine 
open space that is overlooked by the palace and 
the theatre. Here we saw a few of the sculptor’s 
works, and among them an admirable bust of one 
of his friends and schoolfellows,—the celebrated 
Schiller. This production is considered an excel¬ 
lent likeness as well as a master-piece of art, and 
was finished from recollection after the death of the 
great historian and dramatist. The collection was 
rather disappointing, as the greater part of it con¬ 
sisted of casts from celebrated ancient statues, 
many of the originals of which I had seen at Mu¬ 
nich and in Italy. Among them were casts from 
the iEgina marbles at Munich, the Laocoon, Apollo 
Belvedere, &c. 

After dinner we walked through the shady and 
delightful gardens of the palace to the king’s sum¬ 
mer residence of Rosenstein. After passing a pond 
animated by numerous swans, ducks, and fowls of 
various plumage, we held our way tlu’ough a fine 
avenue of trees about a mile in length, which was 
enlivened by the beau monde and the smiling 
daughters of Stuttgard. A continuation of this 
promenade brought us to the ol^ect of our walk, 
through the apartments of which we were con- 
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ducted. ITie palace is elegantly fitted up, and 
adorned with paintings, and a few good statues of 
Dannecker. Its situation on a little eminence is 
extremely pretty: in front is a garden redolent 
with the perfume of unnumbered flowers; a pond 
wdth its colony of gold fish attracts attention imme¬ 
diately before the entrance; cund all around is a 
rich, diversified, and woody countzy. 

Not very far from this i-oyal villa we I’eached 
the snzall town of Kanstadt, and a little further— 
its mineral springs impregnated with salts and 
iron, and said to be efficacious in cases of dyspepsia, 
a malady for which I am inclined to think travel¬ 
ling itself is one of the finest remedies in the 
world. Here a building is erected with a large 
hall for promenading and for dancing ; and close 
by are three or four fountains of the water, the 
taste of which is sufficiently disagreeable, although 
by no means so bad as that of Harrowgate. At 
a neighbouring spring a man and woman were 
busily engaged in bottling it. In the walk behind, 
a board is stuck up on which is printed a rc([ucst 
that gentlemen will not greet each other by taking 
off their hats,—a request rendered necessary, it 
seems, from the inconvenience of the habit, and 
the frequency of its use. At present the notice 
was superfluous as we were the only visitors,' and 
indeed the only living creatures that broke the 
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silence of the s[)ot, except the water-bottlers at the 
fountain. 

In the neiglihourhood arc some of tliose places 
of entertainmiml so common in Germany, afford¬ 
ing accommodation within doors, and “ seats be¬ 
neath the sliadc” without,—hut now, like the |)ro- 
nienadc at the springs, scenes of solitude and silence, 
elements so congenial to the meditative traveller i 

Speaking of solitude;—1 never so thoroughly 
felt its powder, never did 1 feel so utterly shut out 
troni the world and its turmoil, as when I was wan¬ 
dering several years ago among some of our ow'n 
northern hills—in “rocky (Amiberland.” 1 was 
pursuing my way from Gatesgarth to Wasdale 
Head, and had engaged at the former place the 
services of a shepherd youth w'ho was to put me 
in the right way. My young guide conducted me 
to the summit of the lirst mountain to be encoun¬ 
tered, and from the top pointed out my future route, 
which, hy w^ay of encouragement, he said w'as 
“ very bad to hit,” and which lay across a deep 
and barren valley, and up a second forbidding 
eminence. Having completed his directions, which 
were given in a rude, scarce-intelligible northern 
dialect, he hade me good morning and began to 
retrace his steps, whilst I with speedy step descend¬ 
ed into the deep valley below. It was now' that 1 


“ So deeply felt the forte of anliluilo ”■ 
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Not Ji hunmn hdiij? noi-u human liahitatiou was 
in sij'ht—not a tree, save two or three stunted 
mountain aslies, grew on the barren soil—not a 
sound was to be heard save tlic occasional blcatings 
of the “ distant folds,” the lioarse cry of the bii'd 
of prey, and the inurmnrings of the little river 
which flowed down the vale over its uneven chan¬ 
nel:—lofty mountains aflbrdingascanty pasturage to 
a few sheep rose arouud me on every side save one— 
where a distant lake reflected tlie cloudless sky. 
1 stood awhile contemplating this desolate scene, 
and contrasting my ow'u littleness with the magni¬ 
tude of the mighty objects that encompassed me. 1 
then began to scale the steep side of the nionntain 
opposite that I had descended, and, after a w'eary 
ascent, attained its summit. Sublime and almost 
e<p,ially solitaiy scenes still awaited me, lor before 
me rose the highest of the English mountains— 
Scawfell “ pinnacled in clouds.” 

A further account of this excursion, nay the 
account already given, belongs not to this Jour¬ 
nal :—I shall merely say that after a long descent 
I. reached a farm-house which aflbrded me some 
acceptable cold beef and oatmeal cake—that in after¬ 
wards visiting Wast Water I was suddenly overtaken 
by a tremendous storm— that in crossing Sty Head 
1 lost myself in a swamp and got thoroughly 
drenched with rain—that I pursued my way through 
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the romantic recesses of Borrowdale in continued 
rain—and that, as the shades of evening gathered 
over mountain, lake, and valley, I reached the little 
inn of Lodore, wearied with a walk of twenty-three 
miles, and execrating the Genius of Touring who 
had led me into such treacherous quagmires and 
involved me in so pitiless a tempest! 


But we are now at Kanstadt, and have been 
speaking of some of the objects in its vicinity.— 
Not far distant from it, in a conspicuous situation, 
on Mount Rothenberg, is seen an elegant temj)le 
built to contain the tomb of Queen Catharine, and, 
as she was a Russian princess, devoted to the ser¬ 
vice of the Greek church. The last consort of his 
late Majesty, who, it is well known, was an English 
princess, died, it is equally well known, not a very 
long time ago,—when our court showed the usual 
sign of respect paid to the memory of the departed 
by putting on mourning. 

The rain fell fast the next morning, and I walked 
down to the palace gardens to luxuriate with the 
swans and wild-ducks in the soft showers that were 
fertilizing the earth. After breakfast I went with 
my companions to the Royal Marstall or stable, 
which contains numerous beautiful horses,—soiiie 
Arabians, and others of dilferent and esteemed 
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races. Connected with the stable is a riding-house 
to which we gained admittance, and where ten or 
twelve noble animals wore being exercised when 
we entered. One of the riders was a nephew of 
Napoleon’s, and a son of Jerome Bonaparte, the 
once King of Westphalia. He was a young man 
of perhaps five-and-twenty, attired in an officer’s 
undress, and having a round, and, I thought, rather 
a Napoleon-like, face. He, as well as some of the 
other horsemen, was riding an Arabian of a gray 
colour and most gracelul form. We also visited 
another of the royal stables close to the palace, 
containing many horses, one or two of which were 
pure Aj’abians, and seveial of a mixed breed be¬ 
tween Arabians and English. The stud of the 
King of Wurtemberg is one of the finest in Cer- 
many, amounting altogether to two hundred and 
fifty horses. Adjoining the stable is the royal 
coach-house, where we saw several handsome car¬ 
riages which, for aught their construction showed 
to the contrary, might have been built in Long- 


acre. 
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It was about eleven o’clock when my two coun* 
trymen and myself committed our persons and our 
fate to the care of a lohnkutscher (who had engaged 
to convey us to Heidelberg for eighteen florins), 
and took our departure from the metropolis of 
Wiirtemberg. Our road to Heilbronn, which we 
reached in the evening, lay principally over a very 
agreeable country, and sometimes afibrded pretty 
views of the Neckar. Many of the hills were 
covered with terraced vineyards supported by stone 
walls, and in the valleys grew an abundance of 
Indian corn, mangel wurzel, and other productions. 

We dined about half-past one at Ludwigsburg, 
a regularly built town with one street remarkable 
for its length, bordered on one side by houses, and 
on the other by the grounds of the palace. ITiis 
street, which is in the line of the high road, is 
open and cheerful, but the other parts of the town 
are lifeless and uninteresting. Ludwigsburg was 
intended by its founder Duke |)berhard Louis, to 
rival Stuttgard, or rather to supersede it as the 
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capital; and has much the air of a place built to 
order. The chateau or palace, which is the second 
residence of the King of Wurtemberg, is a very 
large edifice, and adjoining it are extensive gardens, 
very pleasant although somewhat stiffly arranged, 
and at present in a neglected state. We dined at 
the Bear (in a room overlooking the palace gar¬ 
dens), where we found the people very civil, and 
certainly quite undeserving of the name they had 
applied to their inn. 

After Ludwigsburg we passed through two or 
three small towns (one of which was Besigheim) 
of a very antiquated appearance, whose houses 
were chiefly constructed with transverse timbers 
filled up with stone-work between, like many of 
the old buildings at Shrewsbury and other parts of 
Shropshire. The road affords many pleasing 
points of view, and discloses not a few picturesque 
scenes which we should have enjoyed more had the 
weather been more propitious. 

It was half-past six, and already dark, when we 
entered Heilbronn, an ancient town of eleven or 
twelve thousand inhabitants, founded, tradition 
says, about the year 800, by Charlemagne, and 
called by him from a neighbouring medicinal 
spring, Heilbronn, or the “ spring of health.” 
It was for centuries a free Imperial city, important 
from its situation and its commerce; but it was 
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adjudged to Wiirtemberg in 1803, and is now com¬ 
paratively unimportant. 

In the morning I walked with one of my friends 
part way towards a castle about a mile from the 
town, situated on a hill covered with vines. Our 
host, in enumerating the lions to us, had spoken of 
the view from this eminence as being, from its 
panoramic character, finer than that from the 
castle-terrace at Heidelberg. We walked over a 
muddy road to the foot of the hill, but were dis¬ 
couraged by appearances, and returned without 
ascending it. It struck us as very possible that 
local partiality had enhanced the beauties of the 
view in the eyes of our worthy landlord. 

Our inn at Heilbronn (the Golden Falcon, where 
I had a room of desolately huge dimensions) faced 
the large square, and near it was the cathedral, a 
handsome structure of Gothic architecture with a 
remarkably fine old tower. Overlooking the square, 
too, is the Town-house, in front of which is a 
complicated clock, the work of the same ingenious 
man as made the celebrated ones of Strasburg and 
Berne. Beneath the dial are two gilded rams that 
butt at each other at every stroke of the clock; 
on one side is a figure with a trumpet, which I, 
believe announces that the hour is about to strike j 
on the second—a figure which moves a wand held 
in one hand at every stroke, and finally turns an 
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hour-glass which is held in the other. Above the 
clock the changes of the moon are shown, and 
below are a cock, and the signs of the zodiac. At 
nine, I was childlike enough to go and watch the 
operations of Father Time’s little constant votaries, 
and a few minutes after we were off for Heidelberg. 

On leaving Heilbronn, we crossed the Ncckar by 
a covered wooden bridge constructed d. la Suisse. 
Our route for a considerable distance lay chiefly 
over a pleasant country, which however afforded 
few objects deserving particular notice. The prin¬ 
cipal productions were mangel wurzel, turnips, 
corn, maize, cabbages, potatoes, and herbage; but 
mangel wurzel appeared to me more abundant than 
any other product. The country had an animated 
appearance: here and there were shepherds watch¬ 
ing their cattle, and in some places the peasantry 
were busily occupied in the labours of the field. 
Few beggars accosted us except occasionally young 
German workmen who were trudging along in their 
blouses, with their heavy knapsacks at their backs. 

After travelling a few hours from Heilbronn, we 
quitted the Kingdom of Wurtemberg and entered 
the Grand Duchy of Baden, but no Argus-eyed 
douanier presented himself at the frontier to de¬ 
mand luggage and passports. This exemption was 
in consequence of the well known commercial 
league lately formed amongst many of the German 
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states, and headed by Prussia,—uniting them under 
one system of customs, and in short making them 
one country with regard to their trading relations. 
In accordance with this compact the same scale of 
duties has been adopted by all, the ti’oublesome 
interior custom-houses have been done away with, 
and the profits are divided among the associated 
states in proportion to their population. 

Wfe stopped during the forenoon at the village 
of Furfeld (the last place in 'Wiirtemberg) to water 
our horses, and reached about half-past one the 
small town of Sinzheim, where we dined to our 
entire satisfaction for a florin, or Is. 8d., each,— 
our repast including a dozen dishes, dessert, and 
wine. Close to the town is a ruined abbey, which 
we went a few steps out of our way to see, but, 
finding the road to it obstructed by a chaos of deep 
mire, impassable except in mud-boots, returned 
without examining. Sinzheim Abbey is one of 
very considerable antiquity, and it was formerly 
one of the richest in this part of the country. 

In the course of the afternoon we passed through 
several villages, but 1 observed nothing of parti¬ 
cular interest in any of them, if 1 except a goose 
that was standing on one leg at the gate of a court¬ 
yard with her head very sentimentally tucked under 
^ng-—just, in short, in ^Ahe attitude for a 
Iculptor. ' 
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The country improved in appearance as we pro¬ 
gressed, and for some miles before we reached 
Heidelberg the scenery was extremely picturesque 
and interesting. The winding and beautiful Neckar 
flowed beside our road, overlooked by lofty hills 
clothed with woods rich in autumnal tintings, and 
here and there cultivated as vineyards. The coun¬ 
try teems with population, and the houses and 
cottages, many of which are prettily seated amidst 
luxuriant and embowering trees, look like abodes 
of tranquillity and contentment. One of the prin¬ 
cipal objects that attracted our attention was a 
narrow raft of timber (scarcely less perhaps than a 
quarter of a mile in length) on its way down the 
river, and on which several men were gliding down 
for the purpose of guiding it. 

The scene as we approached our destination was 
exceedingly imposing: the sun had just descended 
and left a beautiful red tinge on the sky, which was 
mirrored in the waters of the Neckar. The town, 
with its towers and spires, stood on the river’s 
bank, dominated by the majestic castle, and by 
lofty mountains shrouded in umbrageous foliage. 
Before us, stretching over the rose-coloured waters, 
was the long bridge, sombre with the shades of 
evening. 

After securing rooms and making arrangements 
at the “ Court of Baden,” we walked out on this 
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bridge, and along the banks of the Neckar. The 
moon, which had now arisen, was casting a line of 
silvery light along the water; and many a star 
already twinkled in the firmament. I at once re¬ 
called with pleasure the walk I had taken here on 
a former occasion under similar circumstances, and 
then thought of other delightfuf scenes which I had, 
in the course of my wanderings, beheld by the soft 
sheefi of the “ planet of the night.” 

The morrow I spent at Heidelberg with my two 
English friends in exploring its delightful environs. 
Our first and grand object was the magnificent min 
of the Castle of the Counts Palatine of the Rhine, 
which I did not admire the less for having seen it 
before. We spent a considerable time in wander¬ 
ing through its vaulted and tenantless chambers, 
over its terraces and dismantled walls, and in exa¬ 
mining its time-worn towers and arches. Several 
of the fa9ades, which are elaborately ornamented 
with statues of mailed heroes, with columns, es¬ 
cutcheons, heads of lions, and other decorations, 
have sufiered little from the lapse of time, and re¬ 
main almost as perfect as when they were erected. 
But the castle-halls no longer ring with the sounds 
of festivity: the gallant knights snd beauteous 
dames who once animated them are alike departed. 
In the chambers which once glittered with princely 
entertainments, the solitary and travel-bronzed 
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stranger now pauses to gaze on crumbling walls, 
and, if his mind be a reflective one, to moralize on 
the instability of worldly grandeur. 

The castle of Heidelberg was erected at different 
periods, and has in like manner fallen, one part 
after another, into decay. In its destruction, war, 
time, and the fury of the elements have all lent 
their aid. A considerable portion was much in¬ 
jured during the Thirty Years’s War, when (in 
1622) the town was taken by the Count de Tilly 
and long retained by the Imperialists; but the two 
fierce bombardments by the French under Turenne 
and Melac, in 1674 and 1688, by command of that 
arbitrary and ambitious monarch Louis the Four¬ 
teenth ; and, if possible, the more ruthless one 
under Chamilly a few years later, were the prin¬ 
cipal causes of its desolation. It was however 
finally abandoned in consequence of the injury it 
suffered from lightning in 1764 ; when Charles 
Theodore, the then reigning prince, left Heidel¬ 
berg, and fixed his residence at Mannheim. 

The most interesting part of the castle to an 
Englishman is perhaps that which was constructed 
for the reception of the Princess Elizabeth of 
England, the eldest daughter of James the First, 
who married that weak and ambitious prince, the 
Palatine Frederick the Fifth (afterwards for a brief 
period the puppet king of Bohemia),—and whose 
melancholy history I need not here repeat. 
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Having devoted some time to the examination of 
different parts of the castle, we passed beneath an 
ancient archway over which th^ large and sharp 
teeth of the portcullis are still seen, and seem still 
to threaten the passenger. This leads to that por¬ 
tion of the edifice erected in 1410 by the elector 
Rupert, supposed to be the oldest part. 

At length, leaving behind us the once proud 
abode of the Electors of the Palatinate—and still 
proud even in dilapidation—^we passed through the 
beautiful shrubberies adjoining it, and soon com¬ 
menced our ascent of the lofty hill on which it is 
situated. This, as well as the neighbouring emi¬ 
nences, is overshadowed by woods, whose foliage 
was now diversified with the hues of autumn,— 
hues perfectly in keeping with the decaying state 
of the castle-walls. These symptomatic colourings 
of the “ fall” (of which perhaps I have already 
spoken sufficiently often) must be admired by every 
votary of Nature, although a melancholy feeling 
may be associated with them,—vindicative, as they 
are, of decline and death, and of the approach of 
ruthless Winter with his cold and storms. 

After wending our way up steep and devious 
paths for about three quarters of an hour at a very 
fast pace (for my companions displayed first-rate 
powers of pedestrianism), we reached the point 
de me above, where a tall round tower has been 
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erected for the accommodation of visitors who wish 
to enjoy the delightful scene around. 

The view hence is panoramic, and of surpassiiig 
magnificence: on one side are seen ranges of wood- 
covered mountains and a portion of the beautiful 
valley of the Neckar; on another you look down 
on the castle and on the town of Heidelberg,— 
the Neckar flowing beside it spanned by a long 
and handsome stone bridge of nine arches: on 
either hand the eye rests on woody and vine-clad 
hills, and from them ranges over a rich and culti¬ 
vated plain spreading far and wide, and bounded 
in the distance by the eminences of the Vosges. 
Far away on the spacious plain, glittering joyously 
in the sunbeams, the far-famed Rhine pursues his 
glorious career, whilst the Neckar js seen hastening 
to join his waters. Countless towns and villages, 
with their spires pointing to the blue heavens, give 
variety and animation to the wide-spread landscape. 

The old guardian of the tower was furnished 
with a telescope, and directed our attention to 
numerous objects,—amongst them to the ruins of 
a Roman castle on the hill on the other side of the 
river, and to Mannheim with its church and bridge 
of boats. The tower of Strasburg cathedral, at a 
distance of ninety miles, may also be seen when 
the atmosphere is clear. We descended the emi¬ 
nence in about the same time as we had taken* to 
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climb it, and arrived at our inn at one o’clock, 
just in time for the table d’hbte, and not disin¬ 
clined, even after our poetical mountain-excursion, 
td enjoy its prdsaic, matter-of-fact pleasures. 

In the afternoon we crossed the bridge, and 
mounted the hill on the opposite side of the river. 
After passing the inn in which the students of 
Heidelberg fight, it is said, on an average, four or 
five duels a day, we ascended a steep and grassy 
dell which at length brought us to a path dignifiet^ 
with the appellation of “ the Philosopher’s Walk, 
commanding a fine view of the town and the cas¬ 
tle. We were proceeding through vineyards in 
search of the ruined Roman fort above, or rather 
to the ruins of the castle and church which suc¬ 
ceeded it, whe%we were informed that it was for¬ 
bidden, under a penalty, to penetrate amongst the 
vines now that they were laden with fruit. This 
regulation is doubtless a wise one, but was tanta¬ 
lizing to us, who were obliged to measure our 
steps back to our hotel without having attained 
the principal object of our walk. 

I was again on the bridge just after sunset, when 
the red sky of evening'was reflected on the bosom 
of the lovely Neckar. As I strolled across the 
bridge, the moon peeped above the high and woody 
hills, and filing a line of quivering light along the 
ever-moving waters; I shall fatigue the itader 
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with repetition, but, for myself, I could dwell for 
ever on such scenes as these. 

After supper our little party left the inn to visit 
the castle by moonlight, and were well repaid for 
the toil of once more ascending to it. It was a 
lovely scene: the lofty towers stood in relief 
against the serene and softly-lighted sky, and the 
moon shone through the open and paneless win¬ 
dows : the old and shattered basin in the court of 
the castle, overgrown with weeds and foliage, on 
♦^lie rim of which, hey say, the fairies delight to 
dance on moon-lit nights, was dimiy seen, but the 
fountain in the flower-garden was sparkling in the 
moonbeams. All was still save the ever-murmur- 
iag Neckar, and the occasional baying of the 
distant watch-dog. We lingered long within the 
precincts of the time- and war-worn edifice, in its 
shady walks, and on its lofty terraces; and at 
length quitted it with feelings of regret. 

Thus closed a day which has been one of the 
most laborious of my pilgrimage. None will, how¬ 
ever, I am sure, afibrd me more pleasure in the 
retrospect—not one will occupy a more interesting 
page in my book of recollection. 

The watchmen of Heidelberg blow hourly, at 
night, a bullock’s horn, the sound of which had 
more than once reached our ears while lingering 
amongst the ruins. Each time the clock strikes. 
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they give so many blasts according to the hour, 
and thus form a kind of locomotive clocks. The 
sound of the horn is sufficiently triste, resembling 
in some degree the bellowing of an ox; and served 
to remind me of Dresden, where, I have already 
said, a similar instrument is used. The great 
Goethe has thus complained of the nocturnal horn 
at Gottingen.—“ I was awakened from a deep sleep 
by the monstrous tone of a horn, which sounded 
exactly as if it was blowing between the curtains of 
my bed. A watchman had his station under my 
window, where he diligently discharged this part of 
his functions. And thus I was doubly and trebly 
unhappy; for all his colleagues, at all the corners 
of the streets which led to ours, answered him, 
proving to us by^ the most frightful and alarming 
noises that they were keeping watchfiil guard over 
the tranquillity of our slumbers.” 

The town and university of Heidelberg have been 
so often described, and the pranks of the students 
related by so many tray;ellers, that any description 
of them from me would be superfluous. I may 
however mention that in the Church of St. Peter’s 
is the simple tomb of the accomplished and unfor¬ 
tunate Olympia Morata, with whose “ Life and 
Times ” the reader is probably acquainted. There 
is an ancient house, too, which the traveller should 
not fail to remark, because it may give him some 
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idea of what the town once was—ere it suffered so 
much from the evils of war and siege. This house 
is an inn situated near the Church of the Holy 
Ghost, and dates from the year 1592. It is styled 
” Zum Ritter” from the statue of a knight placed 
at the top, and has a front adorned with elaborate 
workmanship,—with statues, mouldings, and coats 
of arms. 

The ruin inflicted on Heidelberg (with many 
populous adjacent towns), and the cruelties and 
atrocities practised agmnst its inhabitants, by the 
French, during the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, 
not only raised at the time a cry of indignation 
throughout Europe, but must cause that monarch’s 
name ever to be held in execration by those who 
are acquainted with the history of the Palatinate.* 
In 1693, the capture of the ill-fated city was at¬ 
tended by more excesses and enormities than at 
any former period : the defenceless wives and 
daughters of the citizens were exposed to the lust 
of the brutal troops, the church in which they had 
sought an asylum was set on fire, and the inhabi- 

* In the reign of Louie the Fifteenth, in the Seven Years’ War, similar 
cruelties were exercised b; the French in the territories of the great Frede¬ 
rick.—“ The Duke of Richelieu was employed in ravaging the Prussian 
provinces, and in committing cruelties on them, at which humanity shud¬ 
ders; and which have not only attached disgrace to hiuuelf, hut have also 
left a stain upon the fair hmt of the French nation, sirnUar to that which 
the devastation of the Palatinate, under the reign of Jx>uie (he Fourteenth, 
had previously inflicted upon them.”—Lord Dover’s Life of Frederick II. 
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tants generally, amounting to fifteen thousand, 
were driven, destitute and naked, from their pater¬ 
nal hearths. The news of the city’s fall, on this 
occasion, seems to have given peculiar satisfaction 
to the “ grand monarque;” for, “ when (says Patter) 
the most Christian King of France heard of the 
city of Heidelberg being again taken, he ordered 
the Te Deum to be sung in the churches at Paris, 
and a coin to be struck, which represented the town 
in flames, with the inscription ‘ Rex dixit, et fac¬ 
tum est.’ ” 
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At ten o’clock in the morning I quitted Heidd- 
berg by the diligence for Mannheim, having, with 
one of my compatriots, secured a seat on the roof, 
from which we might, without much impropriety, 
be said to “ look down upon the world.” The 
distance is about ten miles, and the route lies over 
the broad and cultivated plain we had surveyed 
yesterday from the'castle-hill. The country is un¬ 
varied and without enclosures : for a short distance 
our road was bordered by plantations of vines, but 
as we advanced mangel wurzel appeared to be the 
principal production; it is sometimes (but rarely) 
used, I am told, as food by the peasantry as well 
as for their cattle. We also passed numerous plan¬ 
tations of tobacco, and saw the leaves hung up to 
dry before many of the houses at the way-side. 

After two hours of snail-Jike travelling, we ar¬ 
rived at Mannheim,—^now the second town of the 
Grand Duchy of Baden, and formerly the capital 
of the Rhenish Palatinate. Tlie situation it occu¬ 
pies is low and level; and it consists of eleven 
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streets, straight as an arrow, traversed by ten 
others built at right angles with them. For this 
regularity it is indebted to sieges and bombard¬ 
ments, having shared the cruel fate of many other 
towns of the former Palatinate, and been twice 
thoroughly reduced to ashes. The number of inha¬ 
bitants is nearly twenty-one thousand, amongst 
whom there are about three hundred English who 
have been attracted hither by the moderate price 
of provisions, and the agrimens which society here 
affords. Most of the streets we passed through 
were not remarkable for elegance of architecture, 
and were lamentably destitute of excitement. The 
large market-place however presented an animated 
scene, and in the adjoining arcades were ranged 
numerous standings, on which commodities of dif¬ 
ferent sorts were exposed for sale. My companion, 
b’ling near-sighted, wore an eye-glass, which, as 
we walked round to see the lions, he kept fixed 
before his eye, much to the astonishntent of some 
of the natives of Mannheim. He still *more -sur¬ 
prised their weak minds by letting it fall from its* 
position,—when they seemed to think he had Ac¬ 
tually lost his eye. 

We had time enough to take a glance at the 
exteripr of the Chiteau, or Pidace, a very eiftensive 
edifice built of red sandstone, one wing of which 
(containing a theatre) remains in ruins since the 
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period of the Austrian bombardment in the year 
1795. The gardens behind the palace, througit 
which we passed, are delightful, being laid out in 
green lawns, shaded by shrubberies, and intersected 
by winding walks. They extend to the margin of 
the Rhine, where a railed terrace has been formed,— 
overlooking the broad and glorious stream, and 
affording a pleasant promenade. ' Mannheim, I 
may remark in conclusion, does not present many 
attractions to the wonder-loving traveller, but the 
private gardens in the environs have a pretty and 
rich appearance, and may serve, as he passes, to 
refresh his eye. 

We lingered about an hour on the terrace, 
'expecting the steam-boat from Strasburg, which 
at length, about three o’clock, an hour after its 
’ usuaU^me, made its appearance. The “ fire-pr^ 
polled vessel” swept through the bridge of boats 
which here crosses the river, and, like some huge 
animal guided by reason or by instinct, whedled 
round; and'halted tractably at the pier of Mann¬ 
heim. It took about a quarter of an hour to make, 
in the language of the author of the Bubbles, an 
“ exchange of prisoners,” and to take on board a 
quantity of merchandise consisting chiefly of bales 
of tobacco, silk, and bucks’ horns. Tliis adiom- 
plished, the paddles were set in motion, and we 
buzzed away down “ the wide and winding Rhinfe.” 


Q Q 
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The bstoks of the river have but little to interest 
the traveller between Mannheim and Mayence, 
being generally flat, and in many places clothed 
with sallows. For a short distance, however, 
towards the conclusion of the voyage, the river is 
bordered by hills covered with vines growing on 
terraces. In several places I observed mills like 
others I had seen on the Danube, the Pb, and other 
rapid European rivers,—seated on barges moored 
on the stream, and whose wheels were driven by 
its current. The most beautiful spectacle which 
our voyage disclosed was that produced at sunset 
by the clouds, which were rich in all the colours 
of the rainbow: nor must “Signora Diana” be 
forgotten, who 

“Rising in clouded majesty, at length, 

Apparent queen, unveil’d her peerless light. 

And o’er the dark her silver mantle throw.” 

The only place of importance that we passed on 
the way was the ancient free Imperial city of 
Worms, of whose cathedral—a fine old structure 
in the Byzantine style—we obtained a tolerable 
(distant) vieiy whilst the steam-boat, stopped to 
take some passengers on board. Here we entered 
the territories of the Grapd Puke of Hesse Darm¬ 
stadt, to whom both banks of the river for some 
afterwards belong. Worms now scarcely 
more than a fourth of the population it 
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once contained, and its grass-grown streets and 
tenantless houses give it an air of desolation. 
This venerable city is interesting from its historical 
associations; and it was the seat of several impor¬ 
tant diets of the German Empire, among which the 
most remarkable perhaps was that held in 1521, 
when the celebrated Martin Luther declared his 
adherence to the Reformed doctrines before Charles 
the Fifth and the assembled “ electors, bishops, 
dukes, margraves, and other princes and lords.” 
The bold reformer, having refused to retract a 
single one of his obnoxious propositions, unless 
shown to be erroneous by the authority of Scrip¬ 
ture, was commanded to leave Worms, which he 
quitted on the 26th of April, and whence he 
retreated to an asylum (the castle of Wartburg) 
provided for him by the Elector of Saxony. “ In 
a month after his departure, by an imperial edict, 
he was placed under the ban of the empire; he 
was to be seized wherever he might be, and de¬ 
tained in prison until the emperor’s pleasure were 
known; and no less a doom than confiscation of 
goods and imprisonment was denounced against 
all who aided him, or embraced his opinions, or 
perused his trorks, which every magistrate was 
comniandbd to seize and bum.”* 

* Dunhain’ti Hist, of the Germanic Empire, Vol. iii, in wbi<;|i the 
reader may find further particulars (including some harsh truths) respect¬ 
ing the Wittemberg professor. 
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About eight o’clock we halted before the pier of 
Mayence, and I immediately proceeded to the Hotel 
du Rhin, a large and good inn at which I had on a 
former occasion taken up my quarters. I found 
all its apartments occupied, and consequently had 
to seek a room in the neighbouring hotel (of 
Holland), a similar and excellent establishment 
which only came into existence about two years 
ago—since my last visit to Mayence. This hotel 
is one of the largest houses in the town, and I think 
the handsomest of all. It was built by, and is the 
property of, its occupiers, who are wealthy, and 
possess besides an estate near the town, which 
abounds with vines. The hostess is a stout lady— 
the beau ideal of a landlady,—and always favours 
her guests with her company at the table d’hote. 
Her son, who is ,a fine young man of perhaps six¬ 
er seven-and-twenty, is very attentive, and is gene¬ 
rally present to see that the waiters do their duty, 
and occasionally to assist. The landlords of the 
large inns in Germany, it may be observed, are 
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generally a very respectable class of men, and are 
accustomed to a kind of equality with their guests, 
comparatively unknown in England. 

* * * The room I occupy is very elegantly 
furnished, has a blue paper of a handsome pattern, 
and is lighted through four tall casement windows 
overlooking the broad Rhine and its bridge of boats. 
These windows are furnished with figured muslin 
curtains suspended on a gilded rod, and the little 
bed in the corner has a canopy to correspond. For 
those who are fond of “ beholding their natural 
face in a glass ” there are two large mirrors set in 
handsome gilt frames; and on the side-boards 
stand two alabaster vases of beautiful artificial 
flowers for others who may like to see nature coun¬ 
terfeited by art. The chairs are of rosewood, and 
the massive-looking sofa is adorned with gilded 
swans and dolphins. For ail this I am to pay, if I 
remain a week or ten days. Is. 4d. per diem, and 
for a dinner with a variety of dishes, at the table 
d’hote (at one o’clock), a florin, or Is. 8d. Charm¬ 
ing as is every thing connected with my lodging, 
I find Mayence both triste and cold. Its streets for 
the most part resemble a labyrinth, and niany of 
theni are so narrow as almost to shut out the sun, 
whilst the paving, as in the towns I have lately 
visited, is so bad that it is painful to walk on it. 

The number of soldiers composing the garrison 
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has been reduced since I was here last, from sixteen 
thousand to six thousand two hundred, there being 
six thousand Austrians and Prussians equally di¬ 
vided, and two hundred Hessians, or troops of 
the Grand Duchy of Hesse Darmstadt, of which 
Mayence is the most important town, although 
Darmstadt is the capital. It is perhaps unneces¬ 
sary to add that it is the principal fortress of the 
Germanic Confederation towards the western fron¬ 
tier.—^The military governor is alternately an Aus¬ 
trian and a Prussian general, and the post is held 
for a period of five years. 

An Austrian regiment which has been at May¬ 
ence for the long period of twenty years, has just 
quitted it, to the general regret of the inhabitants, 
by whom the officers were beloved, and with some 
of whom they had, as may be supposed, formed 
alliances. With others, probably, wished-for alli¬ 
ances were left unconsummated. 

The imposing force which occupied this town at 
my former visit was placed here on account of the 
revolutionary spirit which had manifested itself 
early in 1833, particularly at IVankfort amongst a 
number of restless students collected from the 
neighbouring universities, whose object, it was 
said, was to make prisoners of the members of the 
Diet, then sitting, dnd proclaim a republic. 

At mid-day at Mayence, thp parade is a centre 
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of attraction for the lovers of music and military 
display, as here the Prussians muster and play 
their spirit-stirring music. The precision of both 
Prussians and Austrians is really striking: their 
movements are uniform, and they march as one 
man. To judge however of the latter from their 
physiognomy, you would say that they were sadly 
deficient in the Promethean fire of intellect. Whilst 
on the subject of soldiers, I may remark that the 
Austrians are gradually changing their ugly white 
nondescripts and black continuations, for trowsers 
of a handsome blue colour, which greatly improve 
their appearance. 

La Favorite is the most delightful promenade of 
Mayence. It is situated on the bank of the Rhine 
nearly opposite the place at which this mighty 
stream is joined by the waters of the Maine. As 
I took my way through its winding walks in the 
evening, the moon was looking down placidly on 
the scene, and flinging a luminous pathway along 
the rippling surface of the broad and majestic river. 
The Rhine at Mayence I calculate to be one third 
of a mile wide, having crossed it by the bridge of 
boats in five minutes, walking at the rate of about 
four miles an hour. 

Afterwards, at the supper-table, I met a gentle¬ 
man who had, almost for the first time in his life, 
escaped from our great Babel, and had, by some 
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means or other, found his way through a part of 
Holland and up the Rhine. He proved an extremely 
animated companion, and w’as much more com¬ 
municative respecting his own family affairs than 
I have found the generality of mankind. The 
discourse with which he amused me for more than 
three hours was singularly entertaining, and 
included many ludicrous adventures; but its reci¬ 
tal would form an episode scarcely in accordance 
with the gravity of this narrative. Among other 
things he was pleased to say that I strongly re¬ 
minded him of the portraits of Rizzio, and to ask 
whether a pair of mustachios, which for a whim I 
had allowed to grow for a month or two past, were 
real or artificial! My new acquaintance, although 
he conversed in his own language with a striking 
volubility, spoke scarcely any other, and had 
evidently been very much cheated during his tour: 
he assured me he had expended nearly thirty-five 
pounds during an excursion of two weeks—a sum 
which to a moderate man accustomed to Conti¬ 
nental travelling might almost suffice for two 
months. 

On Sunday I went to the Cathedral, but was 
rather too late to witness the performance of mass, 
which commences at nine o’clock. This church 
is^one I do not much admire, but it is remarkable 
for its antiquity, having been_ commenced in the 
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tenth century, and completed in the eleventh. 
The most numerous monuments are those of the 
archiepiscopal electors of Mayence, who had the 
right of placing the crown on the brows of the 
German Emperors, assisted by the archbishops of 
Tr6ves and Cologne. Some of these monuments 
are handsome, but there are others by no means 
remarkable for any good taste that they display or 
for excellence of execution. Nor will the paint¬ 
ings and reliefs seen in different parts of the church 
(many of which represent events in the history of 
Christ) bear a very minute inspection. 

It is interesting to the traveller who comes from 
Devonshire to know that the first bishop of May¬ 
ence* was a native of his own county: this per¬ 
sonage was the celebrated missionary St. Boniface, 
who has justly been styled the apostle of Germany, 
which (says a talented historian), “whether we 
regard him as the herald of the Gospel, or the 
father of its civilization, owes him an eternal debt 
of gratitude.” Boniface was born about the year 
680, and assumed the cowl in a monastery situated 
on the site of the Devonian capital. To him, and 
to the English and Irish missionaries of his period, 

* It has, however, been asserted by some that there have been a hun¬ 
dred and fourteen bishops and archbishops of Mayence, from Cre3cens(who 
is said to have been a disciple of St. Paul, and to have been martyred in 
the year 103}, to Frederick Charles Von Ertlial, 
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Germany was in a great measure indebted for the 
establishment of Christianity among her pagan 
population. 

I applied to the verger, who was sauntering 
through one of the aisles with his mace and cocked 
hat, for the monument of Frauenlob, the Minne- 
sanger, and he immediately fetched the key of the 
cloisters, against the wall of which the tombstone 
is placed. The original portrait having been de¬ 
stroyed, a copy of it has taken its place, but the 
old inscription still remains, as well as the little 
relief below, representing the minstrel carried to 
his grave by eight persons of that sex to whose 
praise his lyre was devoted. It was thus that 
Heinrich Von Meissen, the Praiser of the Ladies, 
was conveyed to his tomb. His monument is of 
red sandstone, and is totally devoid of beauty. 
Beside the folding doors that open to the cloisters, 
is the simple monument of Fastrada, Queen of 
Charlemagne, which was brought from another 
church—destroyed by “ hostile flames.” The 
cathedral itself received much injury from the 
French in the siege of 1793, and during the govern¬ 
ment of Bonaparte it narrowly escaped being 
pulled down. 

^ Whilst on the subject of monuments I may men¬ 
tion that on the open space in front of the theatre 
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there has lately been erected a handsome bronze 
statue of John Gensfleisch de Gutenberg, the in¬ 
ventor of the art of printing by moveable typqs, 
who was born, and lived, and died at Mayence. 
The statue, which was executed by Thorwaldsen, 
is in a standing attitude, and rests on a handsome 
pedestal of marble, bearing inscriptions and two 
reliefs representing the process of printing. It is 
enclosed by a solid iron railing, without which are 
stone posts; and is altogether a complete work. 
The monument was opened to tlie public on the 
14th of last August, when, and on the two following 
days, a grand festival took place, at which hun¬ 
dreds, nay thousands, of persons assembled from 
different parts of Europe, to do honour to the man 
who invented the glorious art of printing,—an art 
which has conferred, and is daily conferring, such 
inestimable benefits on the human race. 

The mode_^of spending Sunday evenings on the 
Continent, by going to the theatre, is apt to shock 
English persons who are leaving their own country 
for the first time, but 1 must say I think that, if 
the piece performed be a rational one, this mode 
of spending the evening is more intellectual and 
more improving than that adopted by a vast num¬ 
ber of persons in England—who seek to escape 
from care or ennui by quaffing to excess wine, spi- 
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rits, or beer. Here the people are (it may perhaps 
be rationally) entertained: they go home contented, 
sleep soundly, and wake in the morning without 
having the headache, and all those miserable sen¬ 
sations consequent on a previous night’s debauch. 
In no country that I have yet visited have I found 
the* disgusting vice of intemperance (a vice which 
is the parent of a multitude of others) so genei’al 
as in the United Kingdom, and in no portion of the 
kingdom have I found this evil so widely spread as 
in the “ sister island:” on entering a provincial 
town in Ireland at the conclusion of the market I 
have met the peasants, almost without an -excep¬ 
tion, reeling out in a state of intoxication induced 
by beer or whisky. Considering this, and the 
numerous immoralities covertly carried on among 
us, I think we ought not hastily to appropriate to 
ourselves the character of being the most moral 
people in the world. In making these little digres¬ 
sive observations, I would not be understood to 
give my approbation to Sunday theatricals—far 
from it, but merely to point out which appears to 
me the less of two evils,—the dissipating amuse¬ 
ment of the theatre, and the stultifying, brutify- 
ing use of intoxicating liquors. 

The morning of the following day was extremely 
fine. For the first time during my sojourn at 
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Mayeiice the Rhine was blue from its reflection of 
a clear cerulean sky. About half-past ten (although 
the season for watering-places was past) I set off 
on foot for Wiesbaden which is scarcely more than 
a German mile, or about five or six English, from 
Mayence. Having crossed the long bridge of boats, 
I turned to the left, and pursued my way for some 
distance near the bank of the river. The route 
lies over a gently undulating country, abounding, 
among other productions, with vines, fruit-trees, 
corn, rape, and mangel wurzel. Of the last I saw 
more yellow than red, and in some places I observed 
the peasants were burying it in pits to preserve it 
for the winter. The road affords a good view of 
Mayence, and its cathedral, and, occasionally, 
beautiful glimpses of the Rhine as it flows eter¬ 
nally onward in its majestic course. From the 
eminence which I ascended on approaching Wies¬ 
baden, this noble river is seen winding for a long 
distance, bordered by woody hills dotted with 
towns, villages, and spires. 

I reached Wiesbaden in less than two hours 
including the stoppages necessary for observing the 
productions of the country and enjoying the views. 
The capital of the Duchy of Nassau is seen to 
advantage as you descend the hill to it; and is 
prettily seated in a hollow amidst woody and cul- 
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tivated hills. So deserted did this little metro¬ 
polis appear when I entered it, that I might have 
supposed it some place of mortality or pestilence, 
had not the town itself looked bright and pleasant. 
All around I observed houses of large dimensions 
were being constructed, and there are several long 
and straight streets which appear to have sprung 
into existence within a short time. 

After sauntering for half an hour through the 
town, I was invited by the appearance of an inn 
and the hour of one to enter. I found the guests 
already assembled at the table d’h6te, and, my 
morning’s walk not having deprived me of my 
appetite, I joined them without hesitation. I dined 
here for the moderate sum of thirty-nine kreutzers, 
or 13d., wine included, and had, besides, the feli¬ 
city to be placed opposite one of the fair daugh¬ 
ters of Nassau, who, with true German polite¬ 
ness and affability, made me a pretty bow when 
she left the room. It really is astonishing how little 
acts of this sort (which in England would perhaps 
be set down to an unbecoming forwardness) do 
sweeten existence. There are many young men, 
even in our cold northern clime, whom they would 
make contented for a whole afternoon. 

After dinner, its accompanying sedative, and the 
period of repose which followed, 1 took a turn 
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amongst the winding and shady walks of the pretty 
and extensive promenades of Wiesbaden. In one 
place I ascended a conical mount which commands 
a pleasing view of the scenery around.—On that 
side of the town facing the promenades are the 
large hotels and places of public resort, and by 
crossing a spacious square planted with trees, you 
reach the Kur-saal, the back of which is towards 
the winding and shady walks I have just mentioned, 
and overlooks a pond of considerable extent, whose 
unruffled surface reflects the cheerful sky, and 
whose waters are animated by water-fowl and gold 
fish. 

The Kur-saal is, during the bathing and water¬ 
drinking season, the grand centre of attraction, 
serving as a banquet-, ball-, and gambling-room; 
and occupies a large and handsome building on 
one side of the square, with a lofty portico sup¬ 
ported on columns. On a second side is a colon¬ 
nade containing numerous shops in which fancy 
articles are displayed in great variety, and, among 
other things, cheap editions of popular English 
works, such as the.“ Bubbles” and “ the Pilgrims 
of the (Rhine.” AH of these shops, which had 
lately glittered with knick-knacks of every descrip¬ 
tion, were now (with the exception of three or four), 
like the great assembly-room itself, closed and de- 
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serted. The walk beneath, as well as in front of, 
the colcHanade, is extremely agreeable, but at pre¬ 
sent only a few solitary figures were to be seen 
stalking over it, some of whom were, I believe, 
economizing English. 

At a short distance (five or six minutes’ walk) 
from the Kur-saal is the principal mineral spring, 
called the Kochbrunnen, or boiling spring, the 
waters of which not only supply the difierent baths, 
but afford to the water-drinkers the medicinal be¬ 
verage which an ingenious author has compared to 
“ very hot chicken broth.” This broth-like or 
gravy-like fluid, on which a scum usually rests, is 
constantly welling up at two springs into a caldron¬ 
like basin enclosed by a wall, and from it light 
volumes of steam as constantly ascend. A square, 
at one end of which the boiling fountain is situated, 
forms the parade of the water-drinkers, and on one 
side of it is a colonnade with seats for their accom¬ 
modation. 

It is interesting to know that the hot waters of 
Wiesbaden were known to, and their properties 
appreciated by, ihe Romans,—^who had a station 
here, and erected a fort on a hill in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the town. ' 

About four o’clock 1 marched out of the “ city 
of lodging-honsesj”—a pedestrian tourist, minus, 
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however, both blouse and knapsack. The sky had 
become overcastj but as I approached Mkyence I 
witnessed one of the most magnificent sunsets I 
ever beheld. Over the horizon dark clouds lay in 
masses—edged with flaming gold, and above them 
for a considerable distance were feathery clouds 
tinged with a pink colour, which rivalled in deli¬ 
cateness that of the opening rose‘or the bloom on 
beauty’s cheek ! The various tints were reflected 
on the glassy surface of the swiftly gliding Rhine, 
and combined to produce a spectacle far, far be¬ 
yond my humble powers of description. 1 do not 
remember to have seen at any time so many fine 
sunsets as during my present tour in Germany:— 
they have really been worthy of “ la bella Italia.” 
I met with nothing else that it is necessary to record 
in this true history, in my way to Mayence, which 
I reached after a walk of about an hour and a half. 

* * * To-day at the table d’h6te I took leave 
of a Russian baron who had been my next neigh¬ 
bour for two or three days past at the dinner table. 
He was a large and tall man of dignified aspect 
and deportment, from fifty to sixty years of age; 
and I had, from his appearance, at first supposed 
him to be an Englishman. I soon found, however, 
that he did not speak English, although he con¬ 
versed in German and French with facility. The 

• 
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last was our medium of conversation. He enter¬ 
tained me, one day, with an account of St. Peters¬ 
burg, which he described as a splendid city abound¬ 
ing with resources for travellers, and having long 
and broad streets furnished with excellent trottoirs, 
an advantage I can at the present time duly esti¬ 
mate. It is now the third city in Europe, contain¬ 
ing, he tells me* five hundred and forty thousand 
inhabitants, a much larger number than I had 
supposed. At parting he shook hands cordially, 
and, with Continental politesse, said he hoped to 
have the pleasure of seeing me in London: I could 
not help thinking that he might (to use a homely 
phrase) as well hope to “ find a needle in a bundle 
of straw.” However I appreciated his urbanity. 

During my stay here I have met in the dining- 
hall several agreeable Englishmen and Germans; 
one evening, a chatty and travelled Frenchman, 
and another, a sociable Dutchman. One young 
Englishman (if so he may be called) I should par¬ 
ticularize on account of the singular manner in 
which he had been brought up. He had been born 
of English parents in Italy, whose language he 
spoke as a mother tongue. In England he had 
never been, but spoke her language perfectly well, 
except that you might now and then observe a 
slight foreign accent. German he spoke like a 
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native, having been for a considerable time at the 
University of Bonn (whose costume he wore). 
French, too, he spoke with facility. Like a regu¬ 
lar German student he smoked a well-seasoned 
German pipe; and for a long time he was occupied 
in a warm discussion with a medical man on the 
opposite side of the table on an anatomical point 
more interesting to themselves than to me. 

I may here add for the information of single tra¬ 
vellers that the salle-4.manger of the H6tel du 
Rhin (where I had fixed my quarters when before 
at Mayence) presents of an evening a much more 
animated scene than that of the Hotel of Holland, 
and has the advantage of being enlivened by music. 

In the evening about half-past ten, the loud roll 
of “ the spirit-stirring drum” breaking on the 
stillness of the night, reached me in the solitude 
of my chamber; and on making inquiry respecting 
the cause of it, I found that a fire had broken out 
at a remise not far from my inn. I immediately 
proceeded to the scene of the conflagration, where 
I found a vast concourse of persons assembled—to 
little purpose however, as the fire was already 
nearly extinguished. On the alarm being given, 
the soldiers were presently under arms in different 
parts of the town, and One could not help pitying 
the poor fellows for thus being turned out (many 
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perhaps from their warm beds) for no cause what¬ 
ever; nor could one help admiring the prompti¬ 
tude with which they mustered. 

PVom the fire I walked to the grand parade, 
where several hundreds of Austrian troops were 
assembled. The waiter who accompanied me from 
the inn told me that the Austrians were bans enfans, 
and liked by the inhabitants ; but that the Prus¬ 
sians (who are younger men) were “ young and 
proud.” The latter have certainly more reason to 
be proud, being better educated men; and having, 
moreover, as a young Prussian I afterwards met 
would have it, a better acquaintance with the point 
d’honneur! A considerable feeling of animosity 
subsists between the troops of the two nations, and 
they are strictly forbidden to associate on account 
of the propensity they have to quarrel with each 
other. Before 1 was informed of this, I was rather 
surprised that I had never observed an Austrian 
and a Prussian soldier walking together. Tlie 
officers, although they do not quarrel, like the men, 
are not, 1 am told, in the habit of associating much 
with one another. 

One evening during my stay at Mayence the 
opera of “ the Postilion ” was performed at the 
theatre to a very crowded audience. The parterre 
yka completely thronged, and a great number of 
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persons finding no seats, were obliged to remain on 
foot all the time. The opera, which is a comic 
one, was very fairly performed, and was certainly 
cheap enough at a shilling—the price in the par¬ 
terre. Mr. Kunst, a celebrated actor from Vienna, 
and who shines most in tragedy, was at this time 
at Mayence, and, the next evening, took part in 
the performance of that “ greatest drama of modern 
genius”— Faust *—which I should perhaps have 
gone to see if I had been enough of a German, and 
had possessed sufficient taste, to delight in diablerie. 

A few evenings after, I witnessed the perform¬ 
ance of Die Jiidin, or the Jewess, a splendid opera,— 
extremely interesting to those who understood the 
whole of the dialogue. The finale, however, was a 
very tragical one, the poor Jewess (less fortunate 
than the corresponding character in the English 
play) having been thrown head foremost into a 
caldron of boiling oil. The entire performance 
appeared to me very well managed, and one of the 
stars of the night was a very beautiful girl, a native 
of Mayence, a town which has produced several 
performers of considerable talent. 


* The traditionary Fault, by the by, on whose itory the druia ii founded, 
is not, as some suppose, the same penonage as Faust, or Fust, the usistanl 
of Gutenberg, the renowned inventor of printing. The native place of the 
former is said to have been Kundlingen, in Wurtemberg, and the period of 
his birth, the fifteenth century, whether the beginning or the end 1 cannot 
decide. 
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The theatre, which is a large and handsome 
structure with a circular front, facing the principal 
street, was built by subscription of the inhabitants 
of the town, and is constructed after the' classical 
model of the ancient edifices that were devoted to 
a similar purpose. 

The most agreeable promenade at Mayence, as 
I have already said, is that of “ The Favourite,” 
which is really a delightful place of resort. Its 
winding walks are laid out between shrubberies, 
grass-plats, and beds of fragrant and many-coloured 
flowers; and from an elevated part of it you look 
down on Mayence, its long bridge of boats, the 
neighbouring avenues of lofty poplars, a fine 
expanse of the Rhine with the Maine flowing into 
it, and, at the junction, a village with its blue and 
tapering spire pointing towards the bluer sky. 

As I contemplated the scene, a raft floated on 
the river, and occasionally a boat skimmed by, 
prettily reflected, with its rowers, by the mirfor- 
like surface of the gliding stream. Beyond the 
Rhine extends a rich and cultivated country backed 
in the distance by the eminences of the Rheingau 
and the Taunus. There is one thing, however, 
which detracts from the beauty of the environs 
of Mayence, as well as of a ^eat part of Germany, 
and it is the want of enclosures and the consequent 
bare appearance of the country. 
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After spending a portion of a very fine morning 
in sauntering through the groves and gardens of 
“The Favourite,” I dined at the table d’h6te of the 
hotel of the Stadt Alzey,—for the moderate sum 
of forty-eight kreutzers, or Is. 4d., wine included. 
This is a good and reasonable establishment (lately 
much improved) situated in the principal and most 
animated street in the town, the only one indeed 
which has any pretensions to being handsome. 
After dinner the landlord, whom I had seen during 
a former visit to Mayence, seated himself beside 
me and began to converse, as is the manner of 
German innkeepers. On my making inquiries 
respecting the objects of the neighbourhood, he 
put on his hat, and politely accompanied me to a 
delightful coffee-garden situated at a short distance 
from the town, at the village of Zahlbach, and 
where, as the weather was fine, there was this 
afternoon a good deal of company. Seats are 
placed beneath the shade of vines, acacias, and 
plane-trees; and on the grass-plat are usually 
stationed, on fine afternoons, four or five musicians 
who play waltzes and galopades. The gentlemen, 
in the intervals of sipping their coffee, indulge 
almost “ one and all” in what the “ Old Man,” 
with a gravity becoming his advanced age, is pleased 
to call, amongst other things, the "horrid habit”— 
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the “ vicious habit”—and the “ stinking vice”—of 
smoking. The married gentlemen are frequently 
accompanied by their spouses and little ones, and 
the latter frolic on the grass, or amongst the trees, 
while their parents are engaged in conversation, &c. 
Facing the garden is a building which serves as a 
place of refreshment, and occasionally as a ball¬ 
room. 

On our way to Zahlbach we had a good view of 
the ruins of an ancient Roman aqueduct on the 
neighbouring hill on the right, of which there are 
considerable remains, and of which I shall perhaps 
say a word hereafter. In the course of our walk 
we passed one of the Catholic priesthood, of whom 
mine host is no admirer, although he very politely 
doffed his hat to this particular one. During his 
varied travels (for he had travelled far) he had spent 
three months at Rome, where he had had an oppor¬ 
tunity of observing the character of some of this 
class of men; and he related to me, at consider¬ 
able length, the history of a very talented and pro¬ 
mising young priest he had known, who had com¬ 
pletely ruined himself by his many excesses at the 
age of thirty, when his once noble intellects had 
nearly deserted him.—^My^entertainer had also been 
in London, and'Spoke English, not however so 
fluently as French. He has a very pretty little 
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wile, who, although they have been married eight* 
eea months, is now only eighteen years of age. 
He describes her sister as the finest young woman 
he ever saw, and tells me that not long since she 
married an Austrian officer, with whom she is now 
gone to Vienna. 

I supped two or tluree times at the house of mine 
host of the Alzey, when he and his wife sat down 
at the table and chatted with me, the latter being 
at the same time industriously employed with her 
knitting—a very frequent occupation of the ladies 
in Germany. 

. . - — g 

As the church clock tolled the midnight hour, 
and just as I was extinguishing my candle, the 
.sounds of a magnificent band of brazen instruments, 
stationed beneath my window, broke on “ the Soft 
silence of the listening night,” and at the same 
moment the moon, emerging from behind a dark 
cloud, illumined my room with her bland light. I 
felt like one enchanted, and listened to the inspiring 
strains till at length, with “ all the music ringing 
in my ears,” sleep overpowered me. Not a dream 
troubled the smooth current of my repose, and I 
slept soundly until the morning sun sent its bright 
rays through my casements, aynd informed me that 
another day had commenced. 

T T 
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On enquiring the cause of the music in the 
morning, I found it was to celebrate the ffete of our 
good hostess (a lady of perhaps three or foui; and 
fifty), Or, in plain English, the anniversary of her 
birth-day. May she have many happy returns! 
Dear old soul! 

# # * Having traversed the bridge of boats, 
I turned my steps to the left, and accompanied the 
Rhine as far as Bieberich, a little town about an 
hour’s walk from Mayence. On the way I crossed 
the frontier line of the duchies of Darmstadt and 
Nassau. Nothing appeared to mark the division, 
and indeed passing from duchy to duchy seems 
nothing more than going from one gentleman’s 
estate to another’s. Each petty state however has 
its troops, clothed in a different uniform ; and, as 
1 passed the little knot of soldiers (with lightish 
green coats and yellow belts) standing before the 
guard-house at Bieberich, my thoughts involun¬ 
tarily reverted to those days of feudalism, when 
each petty lord had his armed vassals at command. 
Those of the Nassau troops whom I saw, were 
little fellows with not a very military tottmure, and 
certainly appeared to great disadvantage after the 
well-disciplined Prussians and Austrians. 

In pursuing ray way to Bieberich along the banks 
of the river some months afterwards, I was over- 
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taken by a man who made a remark to me on the 
weather in German, and then, having fallen into 
step d, la militaire, continued to converse in indif¬ 
ferent French. He was a man of middle stature, 
between twenty-seven and twenty-eight years of 
age, and had first seen the light in a village at a 
few leagues’ distance from Mayence. There was 
nothing extraordinary in his appearance, but the 
history of his adventures, penned by a skilful hand, 
might, like the memoirs of Anastasius, have filled 
volumes of stirring interest. He had commenced 
his career as waiter in an inn at Mayence; when 
about sixteen, had entered the military service of 
Hesse Darmstadt, in which he had served six 
years;—he had afterwards entered the French 
army, and served three years at Algiers j and next 
(on leaving Africa) had-joined the French auxiliary 
legion in Spain, with which he had remained three 
years more. This last service he described as the 
worst of all: he stated that when he had entered 
Spain, the legion was nine thousand strong, and 
that at the time' of his quitting that unfortunate 
country, this number had, by the sword, by famine, 
and by disease, been reduced to five hundred. He 
described the French (with whom were mingled 
men of different nations) as toujours en avant, and 
continually engaged in the attack. He said that 
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he was himself always exposed, but, as luck would 
have it, had never received a single wound; that 
he had suffered dreadfully from want of food and 
water, but had never experienced a moment of ill¬ 
ness. He said (and I could believe it from his 
looks) that he was still in excellent health. He had 
been sotts-officier^ I believe, in every instance, and 
in Spain had been a sergeant of grenadiers. 

All this, the reader may say, might have been a 
romance fabricated to create sympathy or excite 
surprise, but it was a romance in real life:—in 
corroboration of what he related, this soldier of 
fortune showed me his discharges (the last of 
them dated Pampeluna), and his certificates of 
good conduct, with the description of his person 
and other particulars, all of which appeared to 
agree with the statements he had made. His nar¬ 
rative occupied my attention till we arrived at the 
chateau of Bieberich, at the gate of which he bade 
me adieu, to proceed to Wiesbaden, where he meant 
to apply for a place as waiter in an hotel, his em¬ 
ployment in early days,—in short, having laid aside 
the schako and the sword, to re-assume the apron 
and the carving-knife I 

At length then we are at Bieberich,—a pleasant 
little town situated on the bank of the Rhine, and 
containing the principal schloss, or palace, of the 
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Duke of Nassau. This edifice, which is of red 
stone, and not remarkable for the grandeur of its 
exterior, is very handsomely fitted up within, and 
overlooks the river, on whose bank is a little pro¬ 
menade of clipped trees. Adjoining the schloss 
are some extensive and delightful gardens laid out 
d VAnglam with lawns, shrubberies, and winding 
walks, much in the style of other promenades which 
I have attempted to describe. 

At the upper part of the grounds, and in the plea¬ 
santest part of them, is a large pond, or rather lake, 
prettily fringed here and there by weeping willows, 
and abounding with stately swans, and geese and 
ducks of various kinds and of colours yet more 
various. Beside it is a summer retreat built in 
mimicry of a Gothic castle, flanked with towers, 
surrounded by a fosse, and overgrown with luxu¬ 
riant vines, ivy, and Virginian creepers. In the 
gardens proper is a considerable collection of 
dahlias, and adjoining them are some conserva¬ 
tories and orangeries. 

Having lingered for some time amidst these 
pleasing objects—observing the arrangement of the 
grounds, watching two pheasants sparring on the 
greensward, and a “ woodpecker tapping the hollow 
beech tree”—I continued my wsdk up the long 
street of Bieberich, which is bordered by neat 
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houses; and, quitting it at length, pursued my 
way towards Wiesbaden. I entered the deserted 
capital of the Duchy of Nassau just in time for a 
table d’hbte dinner at one o’clock. Nothing re¬ 
markable occurred on the road except that I be¬ 
lieve I met the Duke—at all events a personage on 
horseback, of gentlemanly and imposing presence, 
with a military uniform and cocked hat, proceeding 
at full trot, and attended by a soldier. Not know¬ 
ing in whose presence I was, I made no obeisance, 
but a man who was a few steps behind me, saluted 
the unknown with aU the respect due to the sove¬ 
reign of so vast a realm as Nassau, whose popula¬ 
tion is nearly double that of Manchester. 

After dinner the weather was gloomy and mina¬ 
cious, and, as the promenades presented but little 
attraction, I went to the caf6 adjoining the Kur- 
saal, read the Journal de Framfort, and watched 
■ some of the idlers and quidnuncs of the capital 
playing at the two billiard-tables. I took a peep 
at that vast and splendid (but now closed and for¬ 
saken) apartment, the Kur-saal, which is consider¬ 
ably handsomer than that of Baden-Baden. On 
each side is an elegant gallery supported by a range 
of marble columns of the Corinthian order, and 
opening from the saal are gambling and supper 
rooms. I evidently surprised the weak under- 
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standing of the guardian of this place by peeping 
into his sanctum,—or rather unsanctum. He 
looked at me with a countenance on w'hich an in¬ 
tense curiosity was amusingly depicted, and ap¬ 
peared to think me neither more nor less than a 
“ rara avis in terris.” 

I bade a long adieu to Wiesbaden at half-past 
four, and bent my steps towards my temporary 
home. Nothing occurred worth recording till I 
had completed about half my walk, when I over¬ 
took a symmetrically-formed, nimble-footed lassie, 
who, as well as myself, was on the way from Wies¬ 
baden to Mayence. Nimble as she was, I passed 
her, but soon afterwards she increased her pace to 
a run, and was soon far a-hcad. I continued 
steadily on my way, and at length again overtook 
her; and concluding she was apprehensive that 
the shades of evening—already fast approaching— 
would overtake her before she reached her desti¬ 
nation, I addressed her in my best German, and 
enquired if she was going to Mainz.* She said 
she was, and finding I was also going thither, she 
tacitly consented to accompany me. It was already 

• Mainz, Mentz, or Mayence, the Moguntia, Moguntiacum, or Magon- 
tiacum of the Homans; and while yet the old Germanic empire remained 
entire, capital of the atchiepiscopal eleetorate of MenU. In the year 1798 
it became the capital of a French department—^that of Mont Tonuerre; and 
it was in 1816 that it was assigned to the Grand Dnke of Hesse-Dormstodt. 
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dark when we passed through the long avenue of 
spiry poplars which skirts the Rhine near Cassel, 
and she was evidently glad of my protection (if 
that be the word), and glad, too, to be able to 
slacken her pace, as she was, she said, very tired 
with her long walk. 

Our conversation, which on my part was carried 
on in dislocated German, turned on the climate and 
merits of Mayence, the breadth of the river, the 
beauty of its line of glittering lights, and other 
subjects naturally suggested by our own interesting 
situation and the objects around. As we crossed 
the rapidly-flowing river by the long bridge of 
boats, my protegee expressed her satisfaction at the 
termination of her journey by saying Gott sey 
dank”, and when we had fairly entered the city of 
Mayence, she bade me "Gute nacJU” with sundry 
other good wishes. I spent the remainder of the 
evening at my inn with an English military gen¬ 
tleman, whom I had, on the morrow, the pleasure of 
conducting to see the lions of the town, with which 
I was now tolerably acquainted. Thus ended my 
day, which, although not abounding much with 
incident, had not been disagreeably spent. 

I have now been two weeks at Mayence, waiting 
for a letter from my dear country and my dear 
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friends, freighted with that dear commodity vrhich 
is the best friend of the traveller. This morning 
the weather was fine, and the atmosphere clear, and 
by way of varying the monotony of my existence, 
and dissipating the ennui consequent on a state of 
suspense (a suspense which it is consoling to think 
many others have experienced besides myself), I 
once more walked to Bieberich. I sauntered through 
the gardens of the chateau, and sought beneath the 
spreading trees a retreat from the sun which was 
shining with all the brilliancy of summer. In one 
place a large and stately cork-tree stands alone, 
with seats placed around its trunk, of which I 
availed myself. 

In the afternoon, by way of counteracting the 
sharpness of the air (for it had now become very 
cold) I bent my steps, with a fellow-countryman 
whose acquaintance I had made a week or two 
before, to Zahlbach. We found its coftee-garden 
deserted, and, passing a similar place of resort 
situated on the hill above, we walked through a 
pleasant path-field, and viewed the remains of the 
Roman aqueduct (before alluded to) by the ruddy 
light of the declining but lingering sun. These 
ruins are more extensive than I had supposed, and 
are evidently the remains of a work worthy of the 
masters of the world: they consist of large insu* 


u u 
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lated masses of masonry—the buttresses of the 
ancient structure^—^apparently formed by pouring 
liquid mortar on a stonework already raised, and 
stand at intervals down the gently sloping side of 
the hill. Extensive as they are, I am inclined to 
think there are very few of the English travellers 
that come up the Rhine aware of their existence. 
Nearly all the Englishmen I have met at the inn 
have arrived by the steamer late in the evening 
and renewed their voyage early the next morning. 

The “ Tower of Drusus”* (or the Eichehtein as 
it is called here), a round dilapidated structure 
situated within the citadel of Mayence, and sup¬ 
posed by some to be a monument in honour of the 
Roman general, is more frequently seen by travel¬ 
lers, although it is an insignificant remain com¬ 
pared with the aqueduct. The antiquary who 
wishes to examine it closely has to obtain permis¬ 
sion from a military officer, but a view of it suffi¬ 
cient to satisfy the ordinary traveller may be ob¬ 
tained from the road skirting the town.—^The 
aqueduct is said to have been the work of the 
above-named Drusus. 

* Drusus Germanicus, who died near the Rhine at the age of thirty, 
whilst returning from one of his expeditions against the Germans. His body 
was conveyed to Rome, where his funeral was solemnized with great pomp. 
His early death was much lamented by the army and by his countrymen 
generally. 
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In passing through the village of Zahlbach, we 
found a blind peasant engaged in cutting off the 
greens from some roots of mangel wurzel. Being 
curious to know exactly to what purpose the roots 
were applied, we enquired, and were informed that 
they were given to the cows and horses, but not 
eaten either by the people themselves (as some one 
had told me), or by their swine. On enquiring, 
too, whether they were used for making sugar, we 
were told they were not—for the good reason that 
the application of them to that purpose did not pay. 

And now, the long-expected letter having ar¬ 
rived, it is high time to bid adieu to Mayence and 
its environs, since they are become as “ stale, flat, 
and unprofitable” to the writer as his prolonged 
and desultory description of them must be weari¬ 
some to the reader. To-morrow I take my depar¬ 
ture for Rotterdam by the steamer which leaves 
the pier every morning at six o’clock. 
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At the appointed time I turned my back on 
Mayence, the only place in Germany which I have 
quitted without reluctance; and indeed even here, 
when the hour of departure arrived, I experienced 
a feeling not altogether unallied to it. It was on a 
gloomy morning, and ere the dawn had begun to 
streak the eastern skies, that I once more embarked 
on the broad bosom of “ Father Rhine.” Till you 
approach Bingen there is but little to interest in 
the scenery, and the voyage so far would perhaps 
have been enmymt but for a party of Germans 
who, being of a joyous temperament, were deter¬ 
mined to set ennui at defiance. 

The scenery in the neighbourhood of Bingen is 
some of the finest on the Rhine : above the town 
frowns the ruined and picturesque “ Castle of 
Drusus;” on the opposite shore stands the little 
town of Rudesheim and the square tower of Brom- 
serburg; and more nearly opposite Bingen is the 
castle of Ehrenfels, situated about half way up a 
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lofty eminence, clothed with vines that*produce 
Rudesheimer, and crowned with the shady forest 
of the Niederwald. Perched in the river, a short 
distance below, is the little insular structure called 
the Mouse Tower, remarkable for the romantic tra¬ 
dition of Bishop Hatto, whose story (of having 
been devoured in it by rats) has been poetically 
told by Southey. 

As we proceeded we passed a succession of in¬ 
teresting scenes,—romantic and vine-clad hills 
crowned with ruined castles (once the strong-holds 
of rapacious feudal chiefs, or knightly bandits!), 

** And many a rork which atceply lours. 

And noble arch iu proud decay.” 


I have no intention of inflicting on the reader a 
description of the banks of the Rhine, which have 
been so often described by far abler pens than 
mine; and indeed it would be unfair to make the 
attempt now that the trees and vines have lost 
their leafy garniture, and the scenery more than 
half its attraction. 

About twelve, we passed through the bridge of 
boats that connects Coblenz with the proud for¬ 
tress of Ehrenbreitstein. Immediately afterwards 
our vessel wheeled round, and halted at the wooden 
pier of the former place for about a quarter of an 
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hour, which period one of the English passengers 
and myself occupied in walking to the Parade, 
where we had only time enough to hear an excellent 
Prussian band play half a tune. Hastening back 
to our vessel, we soon proceeded on our way, and, 
in the course of the afternoon, had a fine view of 
Rolandseck, Nonnenwerth, and Drachenfels. The 
castle of Rolandseck occupies a precipitous rock 
on the left; on tiie opposite side of the river, a 
little further down, frowns “ the castled crag of 
Drachenfels; ” and overlooked by both is the island 
of Nonnenwerth, with its ancient nunnery con¬ 
verted into an hotel, affording a delightful retreat 
for the lovers of fine scenery. 

To all those who may in future visit this part of 
the Rhine, and who admire extensive prospects, I 
would recommend a halt at the little town of K6- 
nigswinter, where the Berliner Hof stands at the 
water’s edge—open to the traveller, and ready to 
afford him entertainment. Konigswinter is situ¬ 
ated at the foot of the Drachenfels, and it is the 
best place from which the ascent of the latter may 
be accomplished, whether on foot or (what is more 
luxurious) on the back of a Jerusalem pony. The 
walk up the acclivity is rather a fatiguing one, but 
the toil is forgotten as the eye rests on the sur¬ 
rounding vineyards, and luxuriates in the contem¬ 
plation of the scene below. 
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The ruined structure at the summit—in past 
days the residence of a succession of predatory 
chieftains—is of small extent, but the remaining 
masonry is strong and massive, consisting of good 
stone, well squared in comparison with that of 
many of the Rhenish castles. The fragment that 
slill lifts its head to the storm, stands on bold 
broken rocks, clothed, except where the crags pro¬ 
trude, and until wintei . irs the leaf, with rich and 
varied foliage. 

The view from the top is the finest I have seen 
on the Rhine, not excepting even those from the 
famed Ehrenbreitstein, and from the dismantled 
fortjess of Rheinfels which looks down from its 
proud eminence upon St. Goar. On one side you 
look out on the adjacent eminences of the Seven 
Mountains, shrouded with majestic forests, and 
dotted with the mouldering remains of feudal 
towers: on the other, the glorious river, enlivened 
by an occasional sail, is seen winding far into the 
distance through a fertile and well-cultivated plain 
studded with numerous little towns and villages. 
The Tower of Roland and the Isle of Nuns, a little 
further up the river, and the city of Bonn, not very 
far below, form conspicuous features in the land¬ 
scape; whilst Cologne, at a distance of twenty 
miles, may also be seen when the atmosphere is 
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not obscured. The traveller who visits the Dra- 
chenfels should not fail to carry with him a volume 
of Childe Harold, and should read on the spot the 
stanzas in which the “ castled crag” and the sur¬ 
rounding scene are so happily described. 

Whilst gazing down from the Drachenfels I re¬ 
called a view which I had lately seen, and which 
I dwelt on with even greater pleasure,—partly 
perhaps because it is less hackneyed by our tour¬ 
ists. It was the view from the richly wooded emi¬ 
nence behind Bregenz, a little town (as the reader 
doubtless knows) of the Austrian territories, situ¬ 
ated at the eastern extremity of the Lake of Con¬ 
stance. On this eminence, and raised on the ^lins 
of an ancient castle, stand (in somewhat unholy 
alliance) a church and a tavern. The windows of 
the latter overhang a dizzy precipice of stupendous 
depth, and from them you hehold a scene of sur¬ 
passing splendour,—the broad expanse of the Lake 
of Constance enclosed by the territories of five 
different powers (Austria, Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, 
Baden, and Switzerland), the. Rhine ever rolling 
onwards to mingle its waters with those of the 
inland sea, the far-stretching plains of the Vorarl- 
berg, the snowy heights of the Arlberg, the tower¬ 
ing mountains of Appenzell, and the storm-defying 
peak of the haughty Sentis, arrayed in its unsullied 
mantle of eternal snow. 
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On the evening of my visit, the lake, and the 
clouds that floated above the di.stant horizon, dis¬ 
played, after the sun had descended behind the 
hills, all the colours of the rainbow, and produced 
a magical effect which I should in vain attempt to 
describe. All this magnificence is lost to the great 
majority of English travellers, who follow the 
leader along the beaten route, and of whom, as 
mine host asserted in this Teutonic patois, there 
are only ten or twelve who visit his noble point of 
view in the course of a whole summer. 

On the day following that of my ascent, the old 
German was to be honoured with a visit from tlie 
Empress of Russia, who was at that time staying at 
Bregenz, and whom I chanced to see walking with 
majestic step, accompanied by a few attendants, on 

the shores of the lake, when the silver moon sailed 
above its dancing waters. To the Czarina, I may 
add, I was indebted for an hour or two of real en¬ 
joyment, which—my knapsack laid aside after a 
warm and dusty march—were spent in listening to 
the enchanting strains of the band of a Hungarian 
regiment (consisting of no less than fifty musicians) 
who serenaded her in the evening from the little * 
square in front of the hotel she occupied. ‘ Your 
enjoyment after all,’ the reader may say, ‘ was but 
a sensual one.’ This I attempt not to deny-but 
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the enjoyment afforded by sweet sounds has perhaps 
justly been said to be the sensual pleasure that 
approaches nearest to an intellectual one. 


But to return (however reluctantly) from the 
awe-inspiring grandeur of the mighty Alps, the 
sparkling lakes which they sentinel, and the delights 
associated with them, to the common-place level of 
a steamer’s deck.—Pursuing our course, we reached 
Cologne about six, just in time (mirabile dictu!) to 
witness the celebration of the f&te of the Eleven 
Thousand Virgins, which is solemnized only once 
in a hundred years, and which I had heard spoken 
of with interest, as an object of curiosity, by a 
fellow traveller some weeks before. On arriving 
at the inn (the Gross Rheinberg), we were imme¬ 
diately informed of the circumstance by our loqua¬ 
cious hostess, by whose advice we hired a valet de 
place, and proceeded to the church of St. Ursula, 
where the bones of the saint’s eleven thousand fair 
companions are still preserved, and arranged around 
the walls, &c. in “ gaunt array.” 

Finding the door guarded by soldiers, and the 
entrance forbidden, we threaded our way through 
crowds of people, and, after some delay and sus¬ 
pense, stationed oursdves beside a doorway to wit¬ 
ness the procession. This consisted of young 
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women and little girls (nicely dressed in virgin 
white, and without bonnets) bearing wax tapers 
and chanting,—^followed by a considerable number 
of the clergy, children from the schools, and a 
few—only a few—military. The mumray-like body 
of St. Ursula, ridiculously adorned, was borne by 
some of the foremost, and, one may suppose, most 
distinguished, of the Colonian vestals, whilst many 
bones and other relics (placed in cofBns) were car¬ 
ried by those behind. The whole procession was 
lighted on its way with tapers, by the light of which 
might be seen crucifixes and religious emblems 
and banners, while the streets that the train passed 
through were (not very briUiantly) illuminated. 
The men chanted alternately with the women, and 
occasionally military music lent its imposing aid. 

ITie legend with which these ceremonies are 
associated, as I understood it from our cicerone, 
is this.—St. Ursula, an English princess, went, 
attended by a train of eleven thousand virgins ! on 
a pilgrimage to Rome, and in returning by Cologne 
found that place besieged by the Huns. These 
barbarians refused to let them pass unless they 
renounced their religion (or more probably unless 
they would break their vows of chastity), on refusing 
to do which the ruflSans massacred them—one and 
all!! This truly tragical event took place, accord- 
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ing to our informants, sixteen hundred years ago,"*^^ 
and the present f6te was the centenary of its occur¬ 
rence. 

The above is a very imperfect outline of a story 
which was probably incorrectly related, and one 
which after all may be considered as not a whit bet¬ 
ter than fable. The history of the whole affair was 
to be had in a little black-letter book, but, having 
little time at command, I omitted, to purchase it, 
and therefore cannot retail any of its contents to 
the reader. Some incredulous persons have sup¬ 
posed that St. Ursula had only one companion, 
named Undecimilla, which the blundering monk 
who originally transcribed the legend, might have 
converted into undecm millia, or eleven thousand • 
it is also said that some of the bones so carefully, 
so religiously preserved, as the relics of our fair 
and immaculate countrywomen, are those of little 
boys or girls, whilst others, it is asserted, appear 
to have belonged to full-grown mastiffs! I may 
add that the legend states (what no sane man will 
believe) that the virgins all came from.. Cornwall, 
and were all princesses, or of noble birth! In 
these degenerate days Cornwall could not muster 
such a band. 

* Another account, to confuse the matter, makes the date of their martfc- 
dotn 640 !—Mats enfin, qu‘ imports ? 
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Altogether, I was well enough pleased to have 
been present at the fete, as, unless I live another 
hundred years, I shall not have an opportunity of 
witnessing such an one again. It would be curious 
to speculate on the changes which, by. the aid of 
railways, steam-engines, and other civilizing agents, 
may be wrought in mundane affairs between this 
and the year 1937 ! Possibly the cloud of mystery 
that involves the story of the eleven thousand fair 
ones may by that time be dissipated. 

The crowd collected on this occasion was 
immense, and amongst it there was a great num¬ 
ber of young women who wore the caps peculiar 
to this part of the country. These resemble in 
some degree little parasols, being completely sur¬ 
rounded by a wide border; and, as my companion 
(a Londoner) remarked, look “very knowing.” 
I was half inclined to purchase one to place in my 
museum of curiosities. They are worn by the 
peasantesses of the neighbouring country, and by 
the servant girls of the town. 

The streets of Cologne, besides being narrow, 
and proverbial for their filth and disagreeable 
odours, are so “fang’d with murderous stones” 
that it is really excruciating to walk on them, and 
in this respect they are even worse than those of 
the generality of Continental towns. I had quite 
enough of them this evening. 
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In returning to our inn we had a fine starlight 
view of the noble cathedral of Cologne—the 
Church of the Three Kings—which (as our guide 
justly observed) would, if finished on the original 
plan, have surpassed the cathedral of Milan, and 
have been the finest Gothic structure in Europe. 
Of the two towers which were to have been five 
hundred feet high, one is a hundred and eighty 
feet, and the other only thirty. The former is just 
the height of that part of the body of the church 
which is completed. 

I need scarcely mention that4ft this church, be¬ 
hind the grand altar, is the shrine of the Magi, or 
Three Kings of Cologne—^by name Gaspar, Mel¬ 
chior, and Balthazar—who, it is said, came from 
the East bearing presents for the infant Saviour. 
The gilded silver coffin in which their bones (or at 
all events some bones) repose is curiously wrought, 
and is still decorated with numerous precious stones, 
&c. although it lost many of its jewels at the period 
of the French revolution. We know from St. Mat¬ 
thew that “ wise men,” guided by the star, came 
from the East to Bethlehem, bringing gifts—gold, 
and frankincense, and myrrh—^to the infant Jesus, 
but their names, their rank, and their number are 
alike unrecorded in Scripture. We know too that 
they returned to “ their own country;” and how 
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their bones should be placed in so distant a shrine, 
and be found there at so distant a period, seems 
somewhat mysterious. The legend comes to our 
aid to unravel the mystery, and, having informed 
us that the Magi were baptized by St. Thomas after 
their return, adds that, about three centuries later, 
their remains were removed by the Empress Helena 
to Constantinople, whence they were conveyed to 
Milan, and finally to Cologne, where they repose 
after their various wanderings. 

The next morning I bade a regretless farewell to 
Cologne, once styled a “ holy city,”—a name cer¬ 
tainly misapplied if it was no better formerly than 
it appears to be at the present day. Ruffiani and 
pickpockets abound: the former are an intolerable 
nuisance, and with regard to the latter, even the 
sanctuary of religion is not free from them; for I 
once knew a man’s pocket picked on a Sunday 
morning within the walls of the old cathedral, and 
stood myself in uncomfortable propinquity to the 
thief. 

At seven o’clock I went on board the “Agrippina,” 
which was soon ploughing her way towards Rotter¬ 
dam. It was the birthday of Prince Frederick of 
Prussia and also of his consort; in consequence of 
which circumstance we fired a double salute in 
passing Dusseldorf, where they reside. The prince 
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is a general in the army, and is, I am told, gene¬ 
rally beloved. At this place we took on board a 
short and stout German, who, although consider¬ 
ably advanced in life, happily retained all the viva¬ 
city of youth. He was a resident of Dusseldorf, 
which he described as the most lively and agree¬ 
able place on the Rhine, and where he recomr 
mended me to stop the next time I should pass this 
way. Its famous gallery of pictures, he admitted, 
was no more, but it had still many attractions, and 
was an increasingly thriving place. 

The country through which we passed was flat 
and utterly devoid of beauty; and indeed since we 
had left Bonn the scenery had ceased to be inte¬ 
resting. Nothing more occurred worth recording 
till about half-past five in the afternoon, when we 
had the satisfaction to find ourselves firmly aground 
on a sandbank opposite Cleyes. We were now 
near the frontier of Prussia and Holland, having 
just passed Emmerich where the Prussian custom¬ 
house is situated, and not yet reached the Dutch 
custom-house at Lovith. Having a merry company 
on board, disposed to “ take things easily,” we 
remained very contentedly on the sandbank, and 
slept a part of the night comfortably on the 
cushions of the cabin. When we retired to our 
couches between eleven and twelve, there was such 
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a concert of caterwauling, dog-barking, and cock- 
crowing from our musical and frolicsome German 
passengers that a person on shore might have 
mistaken our vessel for some new sort of menagerie. 

From twelve o’clock to three in the morning all 
was hushed save the “ vocal nose,” but at the 
latter hour, four or five of the company (amongst 
whom was the stout gentleman) abandoned their 
cushions and rang the bell for coftee, which was at 
length somewhat reluctantly brought them by the 
sleepy steward. Revived by the coftee, they 
amused themselves, and disturbed their sleep- 
wooing brethren, with aneedotes and jokes, until 
Phoebus cheered the eastern skies with his welcome 
light. 

Between seven and eight in the morning, we 
were, by some means or other that I never suc¬ 
ceeded in discovering, again afloat, and soon after 
reached Lovith, where the Dutch custom-house is 
situated, and where we were detained half an hour, 
during which a slight inspection of luggage took 
place. I had sufficient time to go on shore with 
some fellow-passengers and make the tour of the 
place, which is much more extensive than it looks 
from the deck of the steam-boat. It is a strag¬ 
gling village, with houses interspersed with well- 
cultivated and productive gardens, that bear wit- 
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ness to the industrious habits of their Dutch cul¬ 
tivators. 

About half-past ten we arrived at Nymegen, the 
first place of any importance within the territory 
of Holland, both above and below which, the banks 
of the river (the branch of it that has the name of 
Waal) are flat and destitute of interest. In the 
course of the day we passed the Dutch and Dutch¬ 
like towns of Gorcum and Dordrecht,—the former 
noted in history for the victo^ gained there by the 
Hollanders over the Spaniards in 1572, and the 
latter for its Protestant Synod held in 1618 and 
1619, which condemned the doctrines of Arminius. 

I may here mention that after Lovith, the steam¬ 
er, instead of proceeding by Nymegen, occasionally 
takes the Leek branch of the river. This branch, 
although shallower than the Waal, has a decided 
advantage over it with regard to scenery, as it 
passes by Arnheim, the capital of Guelderland,— 
the Arcadia of Holland, and its most hilly and 
picturesque province. I once descended, myself, by 
the Arnheim branch, but my voyage on that occa¬ 
sion was attended by some ludicrous inconveni¬ 
ences. The steam-boat halted for the night at 
Arnheim, where many of the passengers went on 
shore to find beds, whilst others (more wisely, as 
it proved) remained on board. 1 was among those 
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who went on shore;—with two single gentlemen, 
and a married one and his wife, I bent my steps 
towards the “ Sun,” an inn to which we had been 
recommended, but which unfortunately we found 
already occupied in every part. We now proceeded 
in search of the Golden Eagle, but through the 
stupidity or misapprehension of our Dutch con¬ 
ductor, found ourselves, after a long walk, in a 
miserable, comfortless house distinguished by the 
sign of the Black Eagle, where no one spoke any 
thing but Dutch, a language with which we were 
almost entirely unacquainted. 

It was already half-past nine, and it seemed a 
hopeless task to follow our luggage through the 
dark streets of Arnheim in search of better accom¬ 
modation. We therefore decided to take up our 
quarters here for the few hours we had to stay, if 
it were possible to find apartments to receive us. 
By exploring the obscure passages and remote re¬ 
cesses of our new abode, we stumbled upon three 
small and Wretched rooms, which, it was agreed, 
should be allotted to the three single men, whilst 
the married gentleman and his wife contented 
themselves with the prospect of a humble couch 
fabricated for the occasion, and arranged on the 
floor of the sitting-room in wliich we were to sup. 

We were all ready and eager for supper, and, as 
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soon as our lodging arrangements had been made, 
we directed our inquiries towards that important 
object. Our dismay was far beyond the range of 
words, or at all events beyond the range of all the 
Dutch ones we were acquainted with, when we dis¬ 
covered there was no fire in the kitchen, no meat 
in the house, and no potatoes peeled.—At length, 
however,' after an hour or two of hammering, and 
more of exciting suspense, during which not a few 
enquiring visits were paid to the kitchen, a magni¬ 
ficent dish of beef steaks (more like English ones 
than any I had before met with on the Continent) 
made its appearance, accompanied by some excel¬ 
lent potatoes, and followed by eggs and salad. 
This was a delightful change of circumstances; 
and we retired to bed soon after midnight, well 
replenished, if not thoroughly contented. The 
married couple betook themselves to their lowly 
pallet in the corner, and the three bachelors retired 
to their comfortless couches above stairs. Com¬ 
fortless indeed they were, for the bed-linen was so 
damp that it would have been imprudent com-^ 
pletely to undress before consigning one's self to 
it; and there were large round holes in the doors 
of the rooms (serving as a kind of window) which 
admitted a copious supply of air, and were so low 
that they afforded every passer by a view of the 
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interior economy of our apartments. The servant 
girl who brought me a light in the morning, al¬ 
though of short, squat, Dutch stature, unbolted 
‘my door with the greatest facility by placing her 
arm through the hole in it. 1 had taken but three 
hours of very unsatisfactory repose, when she 
aroused me by a rap, and informed me it was ‘ half 
vier,’ or half-past three, and therefore time to get up. 

Not very long after (having settled our reckon¬ 
ing, and paid five sty vers each for our passports) 
we were on our way—a half-awake, pallid, and 
doleful train—to our vessel, wliich was at a consi¬ 
derable distance from the inn. At five, we renewed 
our voyage towards Rotterdam, and thus ended my 
sojourn in the capital of Guelderland. 

Arnheim, despite the discomforts I experienced 
in it, appeared to me a neat and pleasant place 
enough. The banks of the river in its vicinity 
were not so flat as those we had seen during nearly 
the whole of our yesterday’s voyage from Cologne, 
and the eye was refreshed by the green trees which 
clothed the country and enriched the shore. Here 
and there a pleasant country-house might he seen, 
and in some parts, broad green plains expanded 
beyond our ken, speckled by innumerable herds, 
and looking like—^what they are—a land of abun¬ 
dance. 
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But I have been wandering again from the nar- 
rative on which I was engaged.—As we approached 
Rotterdam we encountered a tremendous storm of 
thunder and lightning, accompanied by a deluge 
of rain and hail, which we could not help con¬ 
sidering the prelude to a rougher gale at sea. 
During the afternoon I went down to explore the 
fore-cabin, where I found a vocal concert was pro¬ 
ceeding, supported by two or three young Germans 
and three good-looking and primly-dressed Dutch 
girls. I listened till the songs had ceased, and 
afterwards got into conversation with one of the 
Germans (an intelligent young man of seven or 
eight and twenty, from Coblenz), whom I found a 
great admirer of English literature. The “Vicar 
of Wakefield” and Fielding’s “ Tom Jones” (the 
latter particularly) were great favourites with him, 
and he considered them much better than our 
modern novels. Bulwer’s works of fiction, 
admirable as they are, and as he considered them, 
will not, in his opinion, live so long as these have 
done. 

Although a merchant, and although he had been 
obliged to serve a year in the ranks of the Prussian 
army, this young man had found sufficient time to 
obtain a considerable knowledge of the English, 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese languages. 
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as well as of music. He had a guitar with him, 
and a collection of pipes, to which, however, he 
said he had not frequent recourse except en voyage 
and when he could do nothing else. He was on 
his way to London, where his object was to find a 
vessel to take him to Australia, the new world in 
which he meant to try his fortune. Two of his 
brothers had gone to America, and one of them 
had unfortunately been murdered by savages. 

In our way down the river we met two steam- 
tugs employed in towing up merchant-vessels. 
One of them was followed by three vessels, but a 
much more numerous train may sometimes be seen. 
The many gaily-painted steam-boats, thronged 
with eager tourists of all nations, that sweep past 
you on the Rhine, give animation to the river, and 
tend to relieve the dulness which reigns over a 
considerable portion of its course. 

The elemental war still raged when we arrived 
at Rotterdam between eight and nine, but here, 
having found a shelter from the storm, we passed 
a very pleasant evening. 

We stopped at the H6tei de L’Europe, a com¬ 
fortable inn kept by a German, with rooms tho¬ 
roughly carpeted according to the Dutch fashion, 
and facing the Boompjes, a pleasant quay bordered 
by trees, overlooking the broad Meuse. In accprd- 
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ance with the regulations of the police, almost 
immediately after our arrival, a paper with the 
following heads was handed to us to be filled up,— 
Number of room — Name — Age — Profession—Native 
of—Living at—Coming from—Going to—Known 
here by or addressed to—Having slept the last night — 
The object of your voyage—Remaining here — Obser¬ 
vations. The head which required us to state 
where we had slept the night before, afforded 
us considerable entertainment:—being the first 
who wrote his name I said—“ On board the Agrip¬ 
pina,” but those who followed being more given to 
pleasantry, wrote—“ On a sandbank near Emme¬ 
rich.” 

All the passengers from the Rhenish steam-boat, 
who were going on to London, formed one party 
at the same ion, and supped together. After sup¬ 
per our elderly stout gentleman (whom distinctionis 
gratid we designated “ the Dusseldorfer”) played 
“ the Coblentzer’s” guitar, whilst the Coblentzer 
joined some of the others in song. Our musical 
soiree (in which “ God save the Queen” was not 
omitted) did not conclude.till nearly one o’clock, 
when we retired to our respective couches, hoping 
for a bright sky and propitious breezes on the 
mortow, or rather at the dawn of the day already 
commenced,—hopes unfortunately not realized. 
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On the first of November it rained in torrents, 
and blew a hurricane. Little, consequently, was 
to he effected in the way of lion-hunting, and our 
only expedition during the forenoon was one headed 
by an officious cicerone,—wiiich had for its olyect 
the purchase of such quantities of tlie “ scented 
weed” as would pass the English custom-house 
without paying duty. 

At tAvclve o’clock we went on board the “Giraffe,” 
one of the General Steam Navigation Company’s 
steam-boats, which was, at all events, to commence 
her passage to London. We quitted our moorings 
soon after, and pursued our way till five in the 
afternoon, when, as the inexorable wind still blew 
furiously against us, we anchored in the Maas in 
still water opposite a true Dutch village, the coun¬ 
try in the neighbourhood of which was, I observed, 
below the level of the river. During our stay at 
this station the guitar was again put in requisition, 
and the musical Germans amused themselves and 
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the rest of the company with songs. Amongst 
the auditory, and sitting in an opposite corner of 
the cabin, were some English ladies who were re¬ 
turning from a long sojourn in the land of Myn¬ 
heers and windmills. 

On the following morning, between seven and 
eight, our prow was again cleaving the waters of 
the Maas, which becomes very broad as you pro¬ 
ceed, resembling a sea both in size and the agitation 
of its surface, and forming in short a portion of the 
sea. We anchored about mid-day near Ilelvoet- 
sluys, where the rolling of the vessel deprived 
most of the passengers (the stout gentleman, alas! 
among the number) of the capacity of eating their 
dinners, and sent them to their berths to seek in 
them some alleviation from the never-adequately- 
to-be-described horrors of sea-sickness. 

Early on the third, as the wind had some¬ 
what abated, we renewed our course, and, launch¬ 
ing out upon the open and tumultuous ocean, 
ploughed our way through its still surging billows 
till about three the next morning, when we anchored 
in Margate Roads—to wait for daylight, and avoid 
the danger of running on sandbanks. When at 
length Aurora made her appearance, we weighed 
anchor; and, not long after, our stately ship gal¬ 
lantly carried us—“ ’scaped from the treach’rous 
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deep”—into the capacious and all-devouring mouth 
of Father Thames! 

The weather had now become fine, and the river 
with its far-stretching and impenetrable forest of 
shipping (amongst which were multitudes of steam¬ 
ers) exhibited an extremely animated spectacle, 
and a very imposing one to those of the German 
passengers who now beheld for the first time our 
“ majestic king of floods.” It is (especially) in 
viewing the vast docks, the capacious warehouses, 
the bustling quays bordering the Thames, and the 
innumerable vessels that float on his broad bosom, 
that a foreigner is struck with the commercial im¬ 
portance and opulence of England; it is in these 
that the Englishman, exulting, beholds the means 
by which his country has attained her greatness 
and prosperity, reflecting that industry and com¬ 
merce have been the sources of her wealth and 
power. May an enlightened and impartial legis¬ 
lation secure the advantages she yet enjoys ! 

At a short distance from the custom-house we 
passed the well-known “Batavicr” steamer, which 
had left Rotterdam the day before us, and had been 
less fortunate than we in making her passage- 
having lost a part of her sails and bulwarks in the 
gale. She is a round-built vessel, well calculated 
for rough seas; and is commanded by a resolute 
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Dutchman of the name of Dunlop, who is seldom 
daunted by storms, and makes his voyages in all 
weathers. 

Soon after two in the afternoon, we arrived at 
the custom-house, where we were delayed more 
than an hour for the examination of luggage. It 
was not a reluctant adieu that I bade to the Giraffe, 
as I had now been steaming for seven successive 
days, and was—in short sufficiently steamed. A 
long walk in the evening through the crowded 
streets of our great metropolis did not entirely 
remove the sensation of the rolling of the vessel, 
which was still present to me on the following day. 

On the 9tli of November I had the satisfaction 
of witnessing the pageant on occasion of the 
Queen’s Visit to the City. I shall not attempt a 
description of it, but refer the curious reader to 
the full accounts given in the public papers. Suf¬ 
fice it to say I obtained a glimpse of our young 
and amiable sovereign as she was conveyed, amidst 
the enthusiastic acclamations of her dutiful sub¬ 
jects, in her gorgeous state coach, drawn by eight 
beautiful cream-coloured horses—that the proces¬ 
sion was the most interesting one I ever beheld, 
and the illumination the most magnificent—and 
finally that I, who had escaped safe and sound 
from the dangers of land and sea, was nearly 
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squeezed to a mummy a dozen times as I made 
my way through the innumerable multitudes that 
thronged the line of the procession. 

And now, having conducted the reader back to 
the metropolis of the world, I must bid hiin a long, 
nay a final, adieu,—assuring him that wherever I 
may have been—whether climbing the mountain’s 
steepy side—sauntering on the grassy carpet of the 
valley—traversing the restless ocean—or threading 
the city’s crowded street—I have always endea¬ 
voured (however imperfect my notices) to be a 
faithful narrator. 


W. Kob«it$, Printer, i97, High-Street, Exeter. 










